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PREFACE 


This volume is the result of repeated requests from 
many friends for a popularization of the author’s vol- 
ume, Latent Religious Resources in Public School Edu- 
cation published in 1924. That volume stressed the 
nécessity of bringing into some kind of correlation the 
public school curriculum and church school learnings, 
and indicated how this might be done, using as illus- 
trative material the courses taught in the public schools 
of Philadelphia. 

At that time the interpretation of the meaning of the 
national policy of the separation of church and state, 
was “hands off the public school.”” Even informal con- 
ferences between public school and church school 
leaders were as a rule frowned upon. In the text re- 
ferred to above, the author suggested the necessity of 
mutual acquaintance with the public school and church 
school curriculum, urged personal acquaintance and in- 
formal conference between the two groups of leaders, 
but stated that the burden of proof for teaching religion 
rested with the church school. “Hands off the public 
school’’ implied no religious teaching whatever in the 
public schools. 

The ever increasing “‘secularization” of the public 
schools, has brought public school and church school 
educators closer and closer together, so that it seems to 
be generally agreed now that religious teaching of a non- 
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sectarian nature is not only possible but that a way must 
be found to make this a part of the regular routine of 
the public school. 

This sequel to Latent Religious Resources in Public 
School Education, takes into consideration the progress 
made in public opinion during the two decades that 
have passed, and assumes that non-sectarian teaching in 
the public school is legal, and practicable. The discus- 
sion centers in the public school room and envisions the 
kind of religious teaching that can and should be done 
there. 

That the achievement of this end will and should be 
a slow process, is self evident. Public school and church 
school leaders will have to give much thought to it 
personally and in conference. Much research and ex- 
perimentation will have to take place. Existing mis- 
understandings and opposition will have to be removed. 
But latent religious resources, rich and numerous, there 
are in the public school teaching. Public school and 
church school teachers are becoming increasingly aware 
of this fact. ‘The time seems ready to take the next step 
and work out ways and means of giving the religious 
interpretation of a non-sectarian nature to public school 
learnings. The problem of the total education of the 
child including religion, faces us as never before. 
Neither the public school nor the church school leader 
can do this alone. It is a task in which both must share 
the responsibility. ‘There is a way of doing it without 
“entangling alliances” between church and state. 

Special gratitude is expressed for the assistance given 
by many friends and helpers without whom this book 
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would not have been possible. Here the minds of many 
educators mingle. Tribute is due to all of them, but 
only a few can be called by name. Among them are the 
following: The late Rufus W. Miller who first set our 
foot in the path of week day religious education many 
years ago; George A. Coe none of whose classes we at- 
tended but in whose ever pioneering school we have 
thought our way through for over a generation; Hugh 
S. Magill who led the way in bringing together the 
leaders in the public school and church school work. 
The late A. Duncan Yocum, great teacher and one of 
God’s noblemen, gave us a “‘many-sided and inclusive” 
concept of education. To the entire family of the Inter- 
national Council of Religious Education leadership, 
past and present, we owe more than we can repay. 
Those in the Week Day Church School group we must 
list are, W. Dyer Blair, and his predecessor Paul D. 
Eddy, Frank M. McKibben, E. L. Shaver, Elizabeth M. 
Finn and Florence Martin. To Otto Mayer, the Mel- 
ancthon of the Council we owe much. Special credit is 
due to the Rev. Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. Dean of 
the Graduate School of De Paul University, Chicago, 
Illinois, and his sister, M. Dolores Schorsch, O.S.B., the 
Philadelphia Council of Jewish Education and its secre- 
tary, Mr. Milton Frommer and Mr. Ben Rosen, editor 
of Jewish Education, also to Dr. Israel S$. Chipkin for 
data included in his Twenty-five Years of Jewish Educa- 
tion in the United States. Mr. W. O. Easton, Executive 
Secretary of the Philadelphia Council of Christian 
Education, gave helpful advice at every point. Dr. Ed- 
win W. Adams, Associate Superintendent of Schools, 
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Philadelphia, gave valuable assistance on the public 
school background. Especially helpful and encouraging 
has been the Board of Christian Education of the Evan- 
gelical and Reformed Church, the Executive Secre- 
tary, A. R. Keppel, genial friend, skilled educator and 
administrative genius. To my colleagues on the Board's 
Staff, I wish to pay tribute, and to my faithful office 
secretary, Mary G. Roberts, for the difficult work skil- 
fully and cheerfully done in preparing the manuscript 
for the printer. Where quotations appear, credit has 
been given to the many publishers and authors who 
have granted permission to use excerpts from their ma- 
terials. 


Cc. A. H. 
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INTRODUCTION 


“If God is to be in life, God must be in Education.” 
This seems to be the growing attitude on the part of 
many Protestant leaders with regard to the question of 
the relation of religion to education. In spite of this 
growing concern, we are continuing to develop in this 
country a system of general education which undertakes 
to represent all aspects of contemporary culture and 
which thinks in terms of education as broad as life, and 
yet avoids religion. The inevitable result of this omis- 
sion is to create a bias of mind that religion has no con- 
nection with the primary interests of the educated 
person. It would appear to the pupils that religion is 
of doubtful importance and of marginal interest. 

From many quarters comes the challenge to 
strengthen through education the spiritual foundations 
of democracy. It is held that we cannot save democracy 
without an education which has a religious base, center 
or core. It seems fair to ask the question, “Which 
democracy, which education and which religion do we 
have in mind?” ‘The common elements in genuine 
democracy, vital religion and real education are: “Faith 
in the capacities and worth of the common man, faith 
in the Fatherhood of God, faith in the universe as favor- 
ing a social order based on human brotherhood, and 
faith in the idea of human progress and capacity of man 
for growth.” 
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The main point is, how can we put substance to our 
faith and present the country with effective means of 
maintaining the spiritual foundations of modern life? 
How can Protestants themselves function increasingly in 
a cooperative fellowship and how can the three faiths, 
Catholic, Protestant and Jewish, set up a common front 
for the preservation of the spiritual foundations of de- 
mocracy? How can the leaders of the churches and of 
the public schools through fellowship and study get a 
vision of things which need to be done and then venture 
forth to make the vision real? 

Dr. C. A. Hauser, in his book Teaching Religion in 
the Public School comes to grips with many of these 
problems and his proposals are thoughtful, sincere and 
helpful. The book reflects a resurgence of interest in 
religious ideals, attitudes and forms of activity, particu- 
larly as they have reference to a more vital place for 
religion in the total education of growing boys and girls. 
The book is an excellent preface to a philosophy of 
education which goes beyond simply an hypothesis. The 
author takes the position that there must be a religious 
center to education which includes not only the re- 
ligious quality of individual and social living, but a 
spiritual interpretation of the nature of the universe 
and a spiritual motivation for life. 

That the attitude of Protestant leadership in this 
country on the question of the relationship of religion 
and education has been undergoing a change is very evi- 
dent. For this reason, the book is timely, meets a very 
definite need and serves as a challenge to all leaders in- 
terested in a philosophy and in a program of education 
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with religion at the center. The means proposed by the 
author for achieving these objectives are unique, and 
unmatched in some respects. They represent a real 
searching for a way out and will doubtless stimulate 
others to mark out new paths of cooperation. 

Because the week day church school movement has 
already in many communities established a working re- 
lationship between the churches and the state in the 
field of education, this book of Dr. Hauser’s will be in- 
dispensable to the leaders of the week day church school 
movement, who have been pioneering in this difficult 
field. It will be invaluable to everyone else interested in 
seeing that religion becomes a more integral part of the 
total education of children and youth. 

W. Dyer Blair. 
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IT CAN BE TAUGHT, IF 


“There is nothing in the status of the public school as an institution 
of the state, to render it godless. There is nothing in the principle of 
religious freedom or the separation of church and state to hinder the 
school’s acknowledgment of the power and goodness of God. The com- 
mon religious faith of the American people, as distinguished from the 
sectarian forms in which it is organized, may rightfully be assumed and 
find appropriate expression in the life and work of the public schools. 

“We must keep sectarianism out of our public schools. But that 
does not necessitate stripping the schools of religion. To exclude 
religion from the public schools would be to surrender these schools 
to the sectarianism of atheism or irreligion.” 


—Luther A. Weigle. 
Religious Education 
April-June, 1940 
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What Does the Law Say? Is it not heresy even to 
think of introducing religious instruction into the 
public school? Many people still think so, but is it? It 
is true, that the separation of church and state is a basic 
and time honored national policy. But we are not con- 
cerned here with the question of the church in the 
public school, but with religion in the public school. 

We will look in vain in the Constitution of the 
United States for a statement referring to the separation 
of religion and the state. Quite the contrary is true. 
The Constitution safeguards religion, and protects it 
against the encroachments of both church and state. 
There were those in the past who insisted that the state 
should have nothing to do with religion and those who 
would place the state under the dominance of the 
church. The Constitution in spirit and fact says, “a 
plague on both of your houses,” and provides for the 
proper relation between the two in the democratic state. 

Article I of the “Bill of Rights” is clear on that point. 
— It says “Congress shall make no law respecting an estab- 
lishment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof, ...” The specific application of that prin- 
ciple to the public schools which are the schools of the 
people is left to the several states. But it is obvious that 
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no law dare be passed by any state that is contrary to 
this basic principle and national law. Against such in- 
fringement of the rights of the people, the Constitution 
of the United States stands guard. 

A page from the history of the relation of church and 
state is in order. In the thirteenth century the church 
had gained such power, that it could compel King 
Henry IV of Germany to stand for days begging for an 
audience with the head of the church. Today the church 
stands at the portal of a temporal ruler, clamoring for 
its rights. The founders of our nation foresaw this two- 
fold danger and built bulwarks against it, when they 
formulated the fundamental laws of the land. ‘This dan- 
ger has always existed in the past and still constitutes 
one of the gravest threats to democracy. . 

The name of God may not be in the Constitution, but 
God’s spirit and religion breathes throughout its para- 
graphs. Dr. Nathan C. Schaeffer, Pennsylvania State 
Superintendent of Instruction for many years, made this 
significant comment on the place of God in American 
life: “In preparing the pupil for citizenship the school 
should not ignore the fact that the civil oath has become 
a part of the civil code. It involves a solemn appeal to 
God as the author of truth and right. It presupposes be- 
lief in God and a knowledge of man’s relations to his 
Maker.” 

And this was the unanimous opinion of the United 
States Supreme Court, handed down on February 29, 
1892: “The form of oath universally prevailing, con- 
cluding with an appeal to the Almighty; the custom of 
opening sessions of all deliberative bodies and most con- 
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ventions with prayer; the prefatory words of all wills: 
‘In the name of God, Amen’; the laws respecting the 
observance of the Sabbath, with the general cessation of 
all secular business, and the closing of courts, legis- 
latures, and other similar organizations which abound 
in every city, town, and hamlet; the multitude of char- 
itable organizations existing everywhere under Chris- 
tian auspices; the gigantic missionary associations with 
general support and aiming to establish Christian mis- 
sions in every quarter of the globe—these and many 
other matters which might be noticed add a volume of 
unofficial declarations to the mass of organic utterances 
that This is a Christian Nation.” 

America may not be a Christian nation in the full 
sense of the word, but it is moving in that direction and 
is on its way with renewed vigor. No institution, any 
more than any human individual has attained to the full 
stature of the religious ideal. 

Which Brand of Religion May Be Taught? Dr. 
George A. Coe has put the question in this way, “Whose 
religion may be taught?” There are 256 brands of re- 
ligion in the United States. Certainly all of these brands 
cannot possibly be taught in the public schools, much 
less any particular one of them. All of these denomina- 
tions are religious bodies. ‘Together they constitute or- 

ganized religion in the United States. But unfortu- 
nately they are not together. They are sects or sections 
of the body of Christ, which is the church. And be- 
cause they are sects, the religion they stand for is 
sectarian. ‘These sects divide people, engender class dis- 
tinctions and tend to split up the body politic, the state, 
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just as they have split up the body of Christ, the Church. 
Sectarian teaching in the public schools is therefore 
illegal. In order to protect the unity of the state against 
the sort of disunity that has taken place in the church, 
the Constitution makes provision. Not only does the 
Constitution thereby protect the state, but it safeguards 
the true unity of religion itself. | 

But in spite of the 256 different brands of religion 
there is an element of unity that binds the great mass 
of the people of our nation together. Of these 256 dif- 
ferent religious bodies over nine-tenths of the popula- 
tion are included in the ten major denominations. And 
these ten groupings also include the three major faiths, 
Jews, Catholics and Protestants. What these three major 
faiths have in common is that they hold to a theistic- 
humanistic type of religion: a religion that takes into 
account both its Godward and manward side. All three 
faiths believe in the twofold Biblical injunction, “thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy neighbor as thy- 
self.”” ‘The Jew finds this in the Old Testament and the 
Christian, Catholic and Protestant, finds it in the New 
Testament as well. It is important to note that this com- 
mon element is not a choice between the theistic or 
humanistic element in religion. It is not an “either or” 
but a “both and.” 

It is true there are many deviations from these basic 
elements of the three major religious faiths found in our 
land. However, although relatively few people are 
atheists, a goodly number are non-theistic-humanists. 
These persons leave God out of the picture. A still 
larger number are non-humanistic theists. These 
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persons try to think of God apart from man. But by far 
the largest number are theistic-humanists, folks who re- 
late God and man closely when they think of religion. 
So by the rule of majorities, theistic-humanism may be 
considered the religion of the democratic majority. Con- 
ceived in this way the religion of this nation contains 
an element that unites rather than separates us. Here 
then we may look for the legal basis for the teaching of 
non-sectarian religion in the public schools. 

On the other hand, however much the various sects 
may differ, and however much they may feel impelled 
to teach and promote their sectarian peculiarities, and 
while religious liberty permits this to be done in their 
respective groups, it cannot be done in the public 
schools. 

Pronouncements of Schoolmen Regarding Non-Sec- 
tarian Teaching. In recent years the schoolmen have 
repeatedly gone on record to the effect that non-sec- 
tarian religion may be taught in the public school. The 
Tenth Yearbook (1932) of the National Education As- 
sociation which deals with character education, reflects 
the attitude this organization holds toward the place of 
religion in public school thought and practice. In the 
Foreword of this volume we read such paragraphs as the 

following: 


“To many people, it has seemed that the public schools 
could make no forthright effort at character education 
inasmuch as such schools were not permitted to teach re- 
ligion. The teaching of religion, hence character, it was 
maintained, was the function of the church and private 
schools. But upon more careful thought it will be observed 
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that the teaching of religion by public schools is limited 
only with reference to sectarian teachings. The great funda- 
mental principles of religious living are in the very life of 
our public schools. In fact, it may be argued that our pub- 
lic schools constitute the most gigantic, organized applica- 
tion of these principles the world has ever known.” 

“The attitude of reverence toward a Supreme Being 
grows naturally in the real study of science, literature, art, 
music and the general sweep of human affairs, as revealed 
most pointedly in the social studies.” 


A Yardstick for Measuring Non-Sectarian Religion. 
Judged then from the real meaning of the Constitution 
of the United States in reference to the relation of 
church and state, and judged from the standpoint of the 
basic, common elements underlying the religion of the 
great mass of our people, we are justified in setting up 
some specific tests that will determine whether religious 
teaching is non-sectarian or not. These tests may be 
stated in the terms of the following two questions. 


1. Is the Teaching Theistic? 
(Does it take the belief in God into account?) 


and (not or) 


2. Is the ‘Teaching Humanistic? 
(Does it have due regard for the manward side of 
religion?) 


In applying these tests as to what constitutes non-sec- 
tarian religion, consideration must be given to the fol- 
lowing three basic principles: 

Three basic principles underlying non-sectarian re- 
ligion. The first principle is that atheistic teaching is 
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sectarian because it is divisive and engenders class dis- 
tinctions—is therefore illegal in the public school. The 
Constitution of the United States in this way throws a 
protecting arm around religion. As an individual, a 
citizen of the United States may be an atheist, but in the 
schools of the people, atheism dare not be taught. A 
public school teacher guilty of doing this may be law- 
fully removed upon the demand of the people. Our 
country officially at least, is not a Godless nation. 

The second principle underlying non-sectarian re- 
ligion is that a certain form of humanistic teaching may 
be illegal. Such teaching in the public school intention- 
ally disassociated from the idea of God, either expressed 
or avowed, is essentially atheistic, therefore sectarian, 
and illegal. It differs only from positive atheism in that 
it is more subtle and evasive. 

The third principle underlying non-sectarian teach- 
ing is that theistic teaching of a certain kind is also il- 
legal. There are folk considering themselves particu- 
larly religious who seem to think it is necessary to limit 
the teaching of religion to its Godward side. These folk 
insist on leaving out, and even condemning the man- 
ward emphasis of religion. ‘They insist on limiting re- 
ligious teaching to the content of the Bible and on 
barring the consideration of all current social problems. 
Here the state properly rises up to say, that while we 
have a concern about God, our special business is to see 
to it that people live properly here and now. This posi- 
tion cannot be justified either by the letter of the Scrip- 
tures or by the civil code. 

So we see that non-sectarian teaching in the public 
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school must avoid the Scylla of the atheist and the 
Charybdis of the pure theist, of the non-theistic human- 
ist and the non-humanistic theist. Let us now examine 
these principles more closely to see what it is that de- 
termines their non-sectarian character. First let us in- 
quire 


What Is Non-Sectarian Theistic Teaching? 


(a) Its Nature. Basic in the answer we give to this 
question, is the more fundamental question, namely 
what do we mean by the term “God’’? The Jew has one 
answer and the Protestant has a somewhat different an- 
swer from the Roman Catholic. These three concepts 
of God cannot be taught in the public school, it is true. 
But it is true only in respect to the varying doctrinal 
details of the concept of God. It is self evident that the 
details cannot be taught in the public school. ‘These 
must be taken care of educationally in the synagogues 
and the churches. But there are elements in the concept 
of God that are common to the three faiths. ‘These non- 
sectarian or common elements are the belief in a Su- 
preme Being and that he is a personal God; that God 
is the creator and preserver of the universe through the 
reign of moral and physical law, and the belief in a 
divine revelation of God. To this concept of God, the 
majority of the three faiths hold. 

(b) Public School Practice. ‘That such non-sectarian 
theistic teaching just described is going on in the public . 
schools is self evident in view of the fact that by far the 
larger number of the public school teachers are mem- 
bers of, or are affiliated with one or the other of the 
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three major faiths. Such religious teaching however is 
chiefly by indirection, half hearted and under restraint 
because of the constant anxiety about the legality of 
doing so. 

On the other hand one of the leading groups of public 
school educators has accepted a philosophy of educa- 
tion that leaves little room if any for God, that is very 
hazy about religion and that has a real quarrel with 
those who use terms like “supernaturalism.’’ What is 
more this practice either goes unchallenged or is even 
accepted by some as evidence of the acme of educational 
wisdom and experience. 


What Is Humanistic Non-Sectarian Teaching? 


(a) Jis Nature. ‘The answer to this question will again 
depend upon the more fundamental question, what is 
man? Here as in the case of the question, ‘“‘who is God?” 
the answers will vary. Some will say, man is self suf- 
ficient. By means of his intellect, through scientific dis- 
covery man has learned to take care of himself and to 
meet his every need. ‘Thus God becomes a superfluity, 
a mere remnant of an “old superstition.’’ Others will 
say man is a mere machine, a physical organism but an 
automaton, self originating and self perpetuating, and 
that his existence is fatalistic in origin and destiny. Here 
too the idea of God is a foreign concept. Still others will 
say man is mere matter, and that the phenomenon of 
personality is merely mechanistic in origin, expression 
and function. Here again God is banished from the 
scene. These variations in the concept of man represent 
more than opinions. ‘They represent different phi- 
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losophies of life, which are equivalent to beliefs. In a 
sense they become one’s religion. In essence they are 
atheistic. And since they leave God out, they are God- 
less, and sectarian in the most serious sense of the word. 
Such humanistic teaching is forbidden in the public 
school. 

There is however an element in humanism that 1s 
common to the majority of citizens who support the 
public schools. This type of humanistic teaching may 
be called theistichumanism. The answer the three 
major faiths in our nation give to the question, “who is 
man?’ is somewhat as follows. Man is the creature of 
God, and subject to him, he is composed of body, mind 
and spirit. As a person made in the image of God, man 
can hold fellowship with God, is capable of receiving a 
revelation of God, that men of every race, faith and 
color, all men comprise the family of God. Upon this 
basis of non-sectarian humanism, which is theistic, pub- 
lic school teaching is legal. 

(b) Public School Practice. In reference to human- 
istic teaching in the public school the situation on the 
one hand is so good that the church school has much to 
learn by way of methodology. On the other hand the 
situation is so bad that the church must challenge it, on 
the basis of irreligion. 

Mathematics, the social sciences, literature, history 
and civics, the natural sciences, physiology, physics, 
chemistry, biology, etc., are so well taught, that pupils 
have a sufficient mastery of them that they can pass ex- 
aminations as they advance from grade to grade. Would 
that this might be said of the church school pupils. 
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But as encouraging as this picture is from the stand- 
point of education, equally as discouraging it is from the 
standpoint of religion. As we look back as adults on our 
public school experience, we will recall, now, how 
utterly materialistic the whole process was, and how 
utterly irreligious, in the sense of the absence of all re- 
ligious reference to the subjects taught. The impression 
was left, unintentionally to be sure, that man and the 
world in which he lived was purely material in nature. 
God and religion were assumed but it was left to the 
church school to take care of such matters. 

One illustration in point. Take the teaching of 
physiology. Man was studied analytically and anatomi- 
cally. A knowledge of the members of the body and 
bone structure was mastered; so was knowledge of 
muscle structure, of the viscera, and the various bodily 
systems,—circulatory, respiratory, digestive and the nerv- 
ous system. The total weight of the body was discovered 
together with the weight of each component part, 
whether mass or fluid. When the job was complete, the 
answer to the question “what is man?” was so and so 
much of matter, of such and such a chemical nature, 
structurally arranged so and so, and having such and 
such organic functions. That was man as we learned to 
know him from the somewhat comprehensive study of 
his body. From our childhood study of man we came 
away without any specific reference to the fact that man 
had an eternal soul or spirit and that beyond the dis- 
solution of his body in death, there is a future, a life 
eternal. Mental hygiene it is true is included in the 
teaching of physiology today with reference also to re- 
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ligion, an indication of the changing attitude toward 
teaching religion in the public school. 

When for instance we were studying the nervous 
system why did not the teacher say, something more 
than “with this nervous system, we think, feel and act.” 
Why did the teacher not say “through this organ which 
is the door to the outside world, God also enters into 
man to make him good and great and noble.” If we 
have not done this in the past, what is there in the Con- 
stitution of the United States, in the school code, or in 
the teaching of the three great faiths to prevent us from 
doing it now? Religion of this non-sectarian nature may 
be taught in the public school. If anyone should say, 
the danger lies in where this might lead, we would an- 
swer, given common sense on the part of the teacher, 
alertness of the public and the law, we may be quite 
sure we will be safe. What has just been said applies to 
every other public school branch. There are latent re- 
ligious resources that present themselves all along the 
line, in all studies, in varying proportions. 

“But Physiology is Physiology.” Is it not a valid ques- 
tion to ask, “why introduce the element of religion into 
the teaching of physiology?” ‘There was a time when 
that question would have been answered by saying, “we 
are studying physiology not religion. Religion is a sub- 
ject all its own, besides that it is not our business, that is 
the business of the church.” And it was actually on that 
basis that the issue of banishing the teaching of religion 
from the public school was settled. ‘This was the door 
by which it was ushered out of the public school into 
the church school across the street. 
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As long as knowledge and education were considered 
practically identical, and courses of study were taught 
separately, this was more than a possible answer, it was 
a legitimate answer. But since the emphasis in educa- 
tion is now on learning as a means of establishing a way 
of life, and courses are studied in relation to each other, 
the situation has changed. And since religion is so large 
a factor in our way of life, even physiology must be con- 
sidered from the standpoint of the Author of our life. 
Physiology is not a course of study in religion, it is true, 
but no course of study, physiology included, lies beyond 
the pale of the religious attitude toward it. “Wist ye not 
that ye are the temple of God” was said by a wise good 
man. 

Character Education as a Stepping Stone. ‘The recent 
emphasis on character education clearly implies that 
there is great concern in public school circles about 
teaching religion. Character education is an effort to do 
something about the absence of religion in the public 
school, but it is a false notion that this character educa- 
tion is as close an approach as can be made to teaching 
religion legally in the public schools: Some teachers 
even go as far as to confuse character and religion, claim- 
ing that moral conduct is all that matters. Now it is 
true that character is an essential part of religion. But 
this is humanistic teaching lacking the theistic quality 
which in this text we have been calling a form of 
atheism. 

Again the church must admit that character educa- 
tion is being carried on in the public school with an 
educational thoroughness that excels the practice in 
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vogue in the average church school. But even so this 
does not compensate for the lack of the element of re- 
ligion in public school character education. 

Recent Public School Emphasis Upon Religious 
Teaching. In a recent address by a high ranking officer 
in the Bureau of Education at Washington, while dis- 
cussing newer trends in public education, attention was 
called to the fact that the emotional element in educa- 
tion has been sadly neglected and that this must be 
remedied. The speaker also expressed the conviction 
that the course of a person’s conduct, although deter- 
mined by intellectual choice, is actually motivated by 
the emotions, and that among the forces that motivate 
conduct, religion is the most powerful. It was also ad- 
mitted that it was a mistake for the public school to have | 
delegated religion to the church alone and to have 
washed its hands entirely of the responsibility. Since the 
public school needs religious motivation of conduct, 
and since the church has devoted itself to and succeeded 
in a measure, in developing an adequate educational 
technique for religious education, the state welcomes 
the counsel and the cooperation of the church in provid- 
ing the American child with an adequate and complete 
education including religion. 

The recent White House Conference on Children in 
a Democracy was also emphatic on this point. All over 
the country there is an awakened interest on the part of 
public school leaders on the question of teaching re- 
ligion. A real search is being made for the way out, and 
many practical suggestions are being offered. 

Whither Then Religion in the Public School? If it 
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may be taught, if properly done, what are some of the 
major problems facing us in the accomplishment of that 
task 

(1) Education is a unitary process. We must think of 
education as a way of life including the whole of life. 
Hence it must be a unitary process. If religion is to be 
taught in the public school then it should be thought of 
in connection with the entire work of the school, cur- 
ricular as well as extra curricular, in school as well as 
out of school. Religion must be related to the social 
sciences. We want to see God manifest in literature, in 
history, past and present, and in civics. We want to see 
him in the natural sciences, in relation to man, and the 
universe. We want to see him in the physical sciences, 
in mathematics, chemistry and in electricity, in physics. 

On the other hand, we of the church must see to it 
that our methodology is comparable to the best found 
in the public schools. We must also assume responsi- 
bility in our own churches and synagogues for the specif- 
ics our divisive denominationalism imposes upon us. 

(2) The total education of the child is a mutual re- 
sponsibility of the public school and church school edu- 
cators thinking together. 

(3) The major problem of the public school in rela- 
tion to religion is to introduce religious attitude, tone 
-and quality into the school atmosphere. ‘This is an in- 
novation, but essential to a complete education and way 
of life. Some would go much further, assuming that it 
is possible to present the substance of the three major 
faiths objectively, without engendering discord among 
the pupils or their parents. Such experiments should be 
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welcomed and not prejudged in advance nor discour- 
aged. But it is difficult to see how it is possible to pre- 
sent side by side without conflict, the opposing doctrine 
of the seat of religious authority, as held by the Roman 
Catholic Church and the Protestant Church respectively, 
or the contradictory positions held by Jews and Chris- 
tians concerning Jesus Christ. To us it seems like an 
unattainable goal. But let us see. 

(4) The churches must learn to trust public schools 
that have a religious spirit, to teach the so-called secular 
branches, while the churches assume the responsibility 
for the peculiar denominational tenets and customs of 
religion. ‘This would make for unity in education and 
eliminate the necessity of double financial taxation on 
the part of any particular religious group. 

(5) John Dewey accepts the inclusion of the “religious 
quality” in education, while rejecting religion, meaning 
thereby the organized religions, such as Jewish, Catholic 
and Protestant. But religion as a social reality, in all 
history has expressed itself through some organized 
body, like Buddhism, Shintoism, Judaism and Chris- 
tianity. It is this religious quality, common to the three 
major faiths but associated with a religious Being that 
constitutes religion conceived in a realistic sense, and 
that is comprised under our concept of non-sectarian 
teaching. 

(6) By saying that the public school has become secu- 
larized we imply that while the teaching regarding man 
and the universe is well taken care of, it is pointed man- 
ward, and that the thought of God is out of the picture, 
and needs to be restored. 
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(7) By the same token social service has become ir- 
religious because purely humanitarian, whilst organized 
religion tends strongly toward the Godward side to the 
neglect of the humanitarian element. Here the theistic- 
humanistic yardstick of religion needs to be applied. 
Here too the community is involved. What shall be its 
nature? Shall it be Godless, hence pagan? ‘That is the 
problem that faces society in the nation and in the 
world today. 

(8) Our humanitarianism in public school education 
must have a religious motive, that is be consciously re- 
lated to God and to loving obedience to Him. And our 
religious teaching must be associated with God’s will for 
the wellbeing of society. 

(9) Religion not only can be taught in the public 
school on a non-sectarian basis, in fact it is actually be- 
ing done with little or no protest in a number of states, 
notably in Virginia, West Virginia, Maryland, Ohio, 
Indiana, in spots in Pennsylvania, and elsewhere. But 
even so, the task is not complete. So long as there are 
religious denominations, which are sectarian, these sec- 
tarian differences will have to be taken care of, outside 
of the public school. 

(10) ‘The International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation representing over forty denominations, the major 
_portion by far of Protestantism, has given much thought 
to the various phases of this problem, and at its last an- 
nual meeting adopted the following Statement of Pol- 
icy 1 regarding interdenominational cooperation in week 
day religious education. 


* Chicago—February, 1941, 
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“I. With regard to The Weekday Church School in 
cooperation with the Public School on released or dis- 
missed time: 

We recommend that the Council, its Committee and 
Director pursue the policy of wise direction and careful 
guidance of week-day church schools as contrasted with 
wholesale promotion which ignores quality of work. 

II. With regard to ‘Teaching Religion in the Public 
School as part of the curriculum of the public school 
and under public school control: 

We recommend a policy of investigation and ex- 
ploration of present practices and possibilities, of ex- 
perimentation in cooperation in situations where the 
opportunity is offered by the public school, and of study 
and evaluation of results for the purpose of determin- 
ing future procedure. 

III. With regard to The Community-Wide Approach 
in which the church is aggressively active in helping to 
determine the forces which affect the total life of the 
individual, and by which the resources of religion are 
made available to the total education of the individual: 

We recommend that the Council, its Committee and 
the Director pursue the policy of seeking a better un- 
derstanding of this Approach, of continuing the study 
of present practices in this field, of encouraging experi- 
mentation, and of offering our counsel and service in 
order to discover and conserve its values for the program 
of Christian education.” 

This policy deals with the problem of religious edu- 
cation only from the interdenominational angle. There 
still remains the denominational aspect of it. This must 
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be taken care of by the local church, chiefly in its Sun- 
day Church School session, and other gatherings. 

A comprehensive, inclusive program of religious edu- 
cation would therefore include the coordination and 
integration of work done in the following areas: 

a. Non-sectarian teaching in the public school. 

b. Week Day Church Schools. 

c. Community Council type of schools. 

d. The Sunday Church School. 

While the major portion of this book will be de- 
voted to the problem of what type of religion can be 
taught in the public schools, the concluding chapters 
will deal with what is being done or planned, in the 
direction of those aspects of religion that must be taught 
but cannot be taught in the public school. 
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“Practical steps should be taken to make more available to children 
and youth through education the resources of religion as an important 
factor in the democratic way of life and in the development of personal 
and social integrity. To this end the Conference recommends that a 
critical and comprehensive study be made of the various experiences 
both of the churches and of the schools in dealing with the problem of 
religious education in relation to public education. The purpose of 
such a study would be to discover how these phases of education may 
best be provided for in a total program of education, without in any 
way violating the principle of the separation of church and state. To 
conduct such a study a privately supported non-governmental com- 
mission should be created which will have on it representatives of 
national educational and religious educational organizations, and other 
representatives of the principal religious bodies.” 


—Recommendation of the Fourth White House Conference on Chil- 
dren in a Democracy. 


II 
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Or Else Paganism. It is no longer a question as to 
whether religion may be taught in our public schools, 
it must be taught or else paganism will overwhelm 
America, as it has practically overwhelmed all of Eu- 
rope. The simplest definition of paganism we have yet 
found, is that it is “the worship of false gods, that is, the 
offer of supreme devotion to anything that is not en- 
titled to supreme devotion.” + Our country will either 
teach religion in the public school or it will continue on 
the road of secularization until we have become totally 
paganized. If being pagan means failure or refusal to 
take God into account, then that danger lies close at 
hand. 

If true religion means giving due consideration to the 
Godward and manward side of life, then we have a pat- 
ent illustration of what might happen in the United 
States by taking a close look at religion as it relates itself 
to education both in America and Germany. In Ger- 
many the land of learning, religion had a very promi- 
nent place in education, but in spite of it the German 
government has been paganized. How can we account 
for this? It is so because there the emphasis was placed 


1 Soares, in a sermon on Modern Paganism, preached in Pasadena, 
November 20, 1938. 
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on the doctrinal, and Godward side of religion to the 
neglect of the manward side. As a result of neglecting 
the social aspects of the religious life, human freedom 
was gradually subjected to the grasping power of the 
state, even to the control of conscience itself. Loyalty 
to the state was given priority to loyalty to God. When 
that happens, a nation has become Godless and pagan. 
Education in Germany was used first of all to serve the 
interests of the state, for even in the days when the land 
of Luther still honored religion, the minister’s sermon 
was subject to censorship. 

As over against this neglect of the manward side of 
religious education in Germany, our nation is too 
greatly neglecting the Godward side in our public 
schools. ‘Thus we are gradually ushering God out of 
our life and unless we make incumbent upon all teach- 
ers what some are now doing arbitrarily, namely impart- 
ing non-sectarian religious teaching, America too will 
gradually become pagan. 

Our Youth on the Way to Paganism. As a further 
consideration let us ask, how far is a nation on the way 
to paganism, when 50% of its youth do not attend its © 
schools of religion, and when 100% attending the Na- 
tion’s public schools receive no religious instruction in 
that institution? ‘The story is well known of the increase 
of youthful crime and the gradual declining age range 
of the criminal. The wide distribution of salacious lit- 
erature, the detrimental influence on morals of the 
movies, the baneful effect of the tap room, the public 
dance hall, and kindred evils; all these are dragging ~ 
youth down to the level of paganism. 
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Over against these negative influences, and the ab- 
sence of religious teaching in the public school, the 
church, through worship in the sanctuary and through 
the church school, is making a heroic effort to stem the 
tide of paganism but it cannot do it alone. Church and 
state must join hands in a legal way at this point and 
together proclaim the existence of the living God and 
teach his relation to the totality of our life, if the battle 
against paganism is to be won. 

Our Divided Educational Leadership—the Beginning 
of Paganism. Paganism thrives on a divided leadership. 
The secularization of the public school system has al- 
ready had two serious effects on religion and on our 
national life. On the one hand the low estimate we 
have placed on the value of religious education has 
turned many coming from religious homes away from 
religion to pursue professions and fields of labor in 
which men seem to take things more seriously. Such 
leadership in the various walks of life is adversely affect- 
ing the church and our social life. 

In the second place many national leaders are com- 
ing from the ranks of the 50% who never attended a 
Sunday or week day school of religion. The result as 
far as the cause of religion is concerned is self evident. 
Even much more serious is the fact that from our secu- 
larized public school there have come forth leaders, some 
of them the most outstanding educators of our land, 
otherwise good men and women who are either indif- 
ferent to religion or critical of it. ‘These two groups of 
educators in church and state, although equally earnest 
in their educational purpose are divided and often an- 
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tagonistic as to their objectives and ways of achieving 
them. 

In evidence take a text like Democracy and the Cur- 
riculum. This volume published by the John Dewey 
Society, will probably be conceded to be one of the 
leading contributions, if not the best book recently writ- 
ten on public education. It is magnificent in its con- 
ception. There is no musty smell of the school room 
about it on any of its pages. It identifies education with 
helping people to attain the fullest measure of satisfac- 
tion out of life, whether they live out in the open spaces, 
exhilarating because of the abundance of ozone, or 
whether they breathe the foul stench of the slums. Al- 
ways the book points to helping people break down the 
barriers that separate or hem them in. The authors of 
this book think always in terms of action, looking to- 
ward enriching individual lives, and in guiding them to 
reconstruct their surroundings, whether it be the local 
community in which they live, the narrower spot they 
call home, the shop, the office, the factory, the voting 
booth, or the wide world of brotherhood of which they 
are a part. ‘hus in everything that is comprised in the 
concept of education, this book calls attention to the 
finest things that human effort has conceived or con- 
trived. 

Everything, Except the One Thing Needful. In this 
volume such words as God, religion, spirituality, church, — 
appear so rarely that you can almost count the references 
on the fingers of one hand. Nevertheless the book is a 
very religious book, when viewed from the standpoint 
of human brotherhood. We wish it were possible to 
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point to a volume in the field of religion that gives in 
such minutia, the way of a brother with a brother in 
his human relationships. And yet in spite of calling this 
book a very religious book, it is true that it represents 
a lop-sided approach to what goes on in the spirit of 
man. 

The mind of a man is troubled with the problem of 
securing food and shelter, social justice, safety, beauty, 
with all the things that comprise a well rounded satis- 
fying life. But man’s mind is also busy with other 
things. Deep down at the bottom of his spirit there is 
the sense of his helplessness even when at his best. In 
most men at least there is the feeling of the need of One 
higher and greater than himself or any other human 
being. The selfishness of many who should be his 
brothers, but who are exploiting him, stares him in the 
face daily. No human power within them or any power 
in other human beings, seems to be able to constrain 
these exploiters of mankind. It takes Another than 
man to bridle the human spirit and lead it into the way 
of brotherhood—the lofty goal this notable volume De- 
mocracy and the Curriculum has set for itself. 

These two groups of educational leaders should be 
brought together. We will not try to call these groups 
by name, since usually “to label is to libel.” We will 
rather call attention to the major difference that exists 
between them, namely the attitude they take respec- 
tively toward “supernaturalism.” This issue needs to be 
faced squarely before there can be any understanding or 
cooperation among public school and church school 
leaders. As we discuss the issue let us do it in the spirit 
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of friendly truth seeking. It must be a friendly search— 
since we have such need of each other. ‘The churchman 
must never forget that most that is finest in religious 
educational method he owes to these schoolmen. But 
in return we owe it to the schoolmen to help them to 
see, if we can, the reality of religion and its necessity 
as an antidote to paganism, because paganism spells 
death to freedom and human values, which to everyone 
of these schoolmen, is as “the apple of his eye.” 

Naturalism and Supernaturalism. Is the solution of 
this problem an “either or,” or is there a “both and’? 
Is it not possible to find a satisfactory statement of the 
relationship that exists between the natural and the 
supernatural? Is it not possible to bring into a unity 
the revelation of the modern world as conceived by sci- 
ence, and the revelation of God as known to us through 
the Bible? If we can see that both are the word of God 
to man as revealed down through the ages, although 
moving in different channels of truth, the conflict be- 
tween religion and science would seem to have been 
overcome. 

Dr. George A. Buttrick, ex-president of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America, recently 
sent out such a challenge looking toward reconciliation 
between the leadership in the camp of religion and the 
camp of science. In a baccalaureate sermon at Bryn 
Mawr College, he said, “Religion is dedicated to the 
whole truth, and thus religion must welcome the new 
psychology, new eugenics, and new probing into social 
and economic truth. If the church has closed the door 
to religion in the thinking of the leading educators of 
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the land, it is the church that must open this door 
again.” 

In this mutual restudy of the problem of the relation 
of naturalism to supernaturalism, of humanism to the- 
ism, the approach on each side will naturally be made 
from the point where the major emphasis has been 
placed in the thinking hitherto. In the past these two 
groups have gone their way ‘separately. In the future 
they must go their way together, since science must find 
the place of God in nature, and religion must find the 
place of nature and man in thinking about God. 

The Two Approaches to the Problem. ‘Theology 
whether Jewish or Christian makes its approach to an 
inclusive philosophy of life through the channels of 
revelation. Jewish theology rests on the Old ‘Testament, 
Christian theology rests on both the Old and the New 
Testaments. ‘The scientist makes his approach through 
his direct contact with nature and man. Although the 
approaches differ and there are great bypaths along 
both routes, these paths eventually converge at a com- 
mon goal. “Without being able to see clearly all we 
aspire to see, we can take it for granted that love for 
truth and love for God can never lead us astray along 
divergent paths.” ? But more than that there is even a 
common starting point upon which science and religion 
can agree as they set out together in the process of rea- 
soning together. Religion accepts the major condition 
science sets for itself in its study of the universe. Science 
begins with an hypothesis. Religion too starts with an 


*?Cadoux, The Case for Evangelical Modernism, p. 184, Willett, 
Clark & Co. 
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hypothesis, which it calls faith. In either case it is a faith 
with which both groups start, the difference being that 
the one group calls this faith, scientific hypothesis and 
the other calls it religious belief. Nor does the hypoth- 
esis of religion differ from the hypothesis of science, 
namely that the universe is a unit. Science rejects the 
dualism of the material and non-material. Leaders in 
religious thought now reject the dualism formerly im- 
plied in naturalism and supernaturalism. 

The Never Changing Ever Changing One. ‘This is 
the major premise of religion. Instead of this term, 
science used terms like “the constant and variable fac- 
tors” of the experiment. The Bible from which our 
religion starts bears the testimony of the correctness of 
this premise on its very pages. This applies to the two 
basic concepts of religion, namely who is God? and what 
is man? It also applies to the concept of revelation and 
the attitude to the Scriptures. ‘The most exacting scien- 
tific investigation given any problem in modern life and 
thought has been given to the Scriptures. In the face of 
that searching study by the keenest Biblical scholars, this 
major premise of our religion regarding the universe, 
and the changeless and changing elements in it still 
stands. Dr. Charles Foster Kent some years ago wrote 
on “The Origin and Permanent Values of the Old Tes- 
tament.” : 

The Constant Factors in Religion. ‘The following 
summary will probably be accepted as containing the 
major constants or unchanging elements in the universe, 
as viewed in the light of revealed religion as found in 
the Scriptures. (1) ‘The existence of God, (2) His au- 
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thorship of the universe, (3) His creative energy, (4) His 
immanence and otherness, (5) His sustaining providence 
through physical law, (6) His causal personality, (7) His 
moral control, (8) Mutual fellowship or personality re- 
sponse, (9) Man’s dependence on God, (10) The element 
of redemption, (11) Social solidarity, (12) Creative inter- 
dependence, (13) Man’s bent toward worship, (14) The 
future life or the continuing existence of personality in 
a future and other than material state. “hese are prob- 
ably the major constant factors in religion. Constant 
not in the sense of Platonic patterns but in the sense of 
vital and dynamic interrelated functions. ‘The variables 
in religion are the changes in the interpretation of these 
constant concepts or functions. ‘These variables repre- 
sent the changes made necessary by the expanding 
knowledge resulting from scientific investigation from 
age to age. 

Some Variable Factors in Religion. ‘The brief sketch 
of the history of theological interpretation that is to fol- 
low, illustrates what is meant by the constant factors in 
relation to the variable factors of religion. 

In the Genesis stories of the creation of the world 
and man, we find every one of the constant factors in 
theology listed above with the probable exception of the 
future life. “In the beginning God,” this is the constant 
factor for all time. God portrayed in the form of a man 
and called Jehovah, these are the variables in the passing 
scene of that day. It would be a long story to show the 
changes that took place in the variables from Genesis 
to Jesus, who used the name “Our Father’ and who 
interpreted God to the woman of Samaria in this way: 
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“God is a spirit, and they that worship God must wor- 
ship him in spirit and in truth.” 

The early Christian church calls God, Father, Son 
and Holy Spirit and interprets him as a Trinity, or 
three persons in one. The Christians believed in God, 
they knew Jesus and were given the promise of the Holy 
Spirit. ‘Their thought synthesis of this experience re- 
sulted in the credal statement of the Trinity. 

When Greek culture was confronted by Christianity 
the constant factor was clothed in the Greek modes of 
thought and verbal expression. A concrete illustration 
is John’s use of the word and concept of “logos” to in- 
terpret the place of Jesus in relation to deity. It is a 
well known fact that gnosticism, a form of Greek phi- 
losophy, threatened the extinction of Christianity. 

In 325 the Christian theologians of the day, felt a 
real sense of need for a clarification of the relationships 
of God as Father, Son and Holy Spirit, hence they began 
the work of intepreting God in terms of a fixed credal 
statement. Concerning the constant factor of God’s ex- 
istence there has been no question, but there was then 
and still is much questioning as to what in the creeds is 
variable and what constant. 

By this same time Christianity had conquered Roman 
paganism. Here a passing pagan belief and a pagan 
form of civil government challenged the new masters 
of the Roman state. The great church historian Har- 
nack once said, ‘Christianity won the battle, but carried 
off terrible scars.” ‘The Reformation set itself to the 
task of getting rid of the infiltration of paganism, and 
the falsely assumed authority of the church. 
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The Dark Ages resulted as we saw from several vari- 
ables in the interpretation of Christianity that were 
foreign to its true essence. The persecutions and mar- 
tyrdom of Christians, forced them to forsake any hope 
of earthly help and centered their thought on the other 
world. In addition asceticism, an oriental cult based on 
a belief in the sinfulness of matter, laid hold on Chris- 
tian thinking and turned it in the direction of other- 
worldliness. So strong was this tendency that in the be- 
ginning of the Sixth Century church education of youth 
concerned itself chiefly with other-worldliness. For ten 
centuries the lamp of learning was dimmed. The classic 
evidence of the completeness of world-flight is the fact 
that the scholastic theologians busied themselves with 
such grave questions as to “how many angels can dance 
on the point of a needle.” 

The treasure house of Greek learning in the mean- 
while was in the keeping of the Orient, particularly the 
Turks and Arabians, The returning Crusaders brought 
it back to Europe, as probably the major outcome of 
their enterprise. This marks the beginning of the 
present fully rounded out era of naturalism and human- 
ism. The Renaissance or revival of learning and in par- 
ticular the restudy of Greek and Latin literature, led to 
a restudy of nature as the Greeks knew it and a restudy 
of religion as the Bible taught it. The scholars of the 
day who hitherto had been engaged chiefly with the- 
ology now regrouped themselves into students of nature 
and students of the supernatural. ‘The Reformation re- 
interpreted God as being interested in this world as well 
as the other world, but during the four centuries that 
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have elapsed, a struggle has been going on between 
science, which is symbolized by knowledge and ever new 
knowledge, and by a concept of religion that has failed 
to take into account properly its variable elements. 

The constant factor in religion in every age is, that 
God is, and that he is the author and sustainer of the 
universe. The variable in Genesis in this particular 1s 
that the earth is flat. Early in the Renaissance period 
the scientists discovered that the world is not flat. In- 
stead of testing the new claims and accepting the fact 
as a new variable, theologians raised a storm of opposi- 
tion. But in spite of all protests, finally the theologians 
had to admit, ‘the world do move.” Another constant 
in Genesis is that God is the author and sustainer of 
the universe, the variable is that God long ago “created” 
it. Darwin and his followers claimed the universe came 
by way of evolution. The protests of the theologians 
were terrific, but the evidence is overwhelming and most 
theologians now accept this as the method God used in 
creating the universe and in maintaining it. 

What about the Present? ‘Today a keen controversy 
is again being waged between theologians and educators 
regarding the question of supernaturalism. Again the 
issue is between the constant and variable factor in re- 
ligion. In Genesis we find the constant, God is the au- 
thor of the universe. But the kind of universe described 
there, is that the heavens and the earth constitute two 
distinct realms. ‘The one located above (supra) the other; 
the one material, seen and knowable, the other unseen, 
non-material, unknowable, the realm approached only 
through faith, as traditional theology calls it. Is this 
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concept of dualism in respect to the universe a variable 
or a constant factor for religion? In this conflict be- 
tween science and theology what will be the outcome? 

New Words in the Dictionary. A comparison of a 
dictionary published before the World War of 1914 and 
one published in 1940 will best illustrate how the fron- 
tiers of knowledge have been pushed out and how our 
world has changed. We will find many new words 
which are the symbols we use in labeling the changes 
that have taken place from time to time. Then the auto 
was just looming up over the horizon, so was the air- 
plane. We will not find the word radio, or television. 
As regards chemistry, the dictionary mentions elements 
and atoms. In the period when the earlier dictionary 
was published matter dominated the realm of the scien- 
tific research and thought. Since then that intangible 
something called electricity has forced its way to the 
front of scientific thinking. ‘The atom has been smashed, 
not only the physicist but the common people also, 
speak of electrons (+ and —) of protons, photons and 
neutrons, of cosmic rays and what not. 

On the one hand the borderline between matter and 
“spirit” has broken down, and with it the borderline 
between the secular and the religious; and the super- 
natural and the natural blend into one. On the other 
hand, in the realm of social relations the new terms 
found, show how the “material” and the “spiritual” 
interests are engaged in a death grip for supremacy. 
Terrible new engines of war and destruction are mar- 
shaled against the instruments and advocates of peace, 
social justice and equity. ‘The eternal question looms 
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up. Where is God in the ferment and swirl of it all? 

Now the twentieth century theologian like his pred- 
ecessors, is confronted by the never changing and ever 
changing factors in the passing scene. He has to reckon 
as always with the things of God in relation to the peo- 
ple, and the leaders of the people in every sphere of 
activity. Our world is coming to the close of an era that 
began by reopening the study of the material universe. 
In this search which was legitimate and necessary, some 
present day theologians have sought to push God off the 
earth and to imprison Him in a supernatural vacuum; 
others have covered His face with the mask of nature. 
Beginning with the restudy of humanity, men have been 
so enchanted by their quest that they have lost their 
consciousness of the existence of divinity. Is there the 
“natural” and the ‘supernatural’? Are these two dis- 
tinct and separate entities, or do they constitute a unity? 
If interrelated, then what is their interrelationship? 
Does the study of nature by a cold logical sequence drive 
us to the conclusion that there are energies and forces 
physical in nature that of themselves can explain the 
universe? 

If the validity of the principle of the constant and 
variable factors in religion is denied, by theologians and 
the masses, it must be remembered that the principle 
nevertheless has validity for science, as a working hy- 
pothesis. On the basis of such a working hypothesis, is 
it possible to establish and agree on a common variable 
as the content of a reasonable religion for today? It 
would seem so. It is but fair as a matter of argument, 
that we should start on our quest as an empiricist, with 
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our naturalist and humanist friend, as we look at our 
world together as we know it today. For the moment 
then let us forget our religious premises or prejudices 
—if there be such. 

As We Walk Together. ‘Together let us look out 
upon the passing scene of the world, a moving world in 
action. I come with the same mental apparatus as does 
my humanist friend, namely that of human reason. I see 
with my eyes unaided and also assisted by telescope, 
microscope, spectroscope, Xray and the entire parapher- 
nalia of the scientist. I see things never seen before, 
things that thousands of scientists have seen and re- 
ported, things that have tremendously expanded the 
range of knowledge of the natural and social sciences, 
things that have changed convictions held for thousands 
of years by theologians and philosophers. I see matter 
and I sense what seems to be something other-than- 
matter. I see evidences of intelligence and of the lack of 
it, struggling together. I listen to thinkers and read 
their books. I see the evidence of emotion, love and hate 
battling together, I see beauty in art and nature. I see 
mothers sacrificing themselves for their children and 
fathers working hard so that children may have happi- 
ness. I see action on every hand, energy in every form, 
men using power of muscle, of water, of steam, of ex- 
plosives and electricity. I see the power of the uncon- 
trolled hurricane. I see men engaged in creative activity, 
doing the world’s work, men creatively cooperating with 
another who is the Author of coal, and iron and wood. 
I see men casting these given things into new forms, 
into houses and tools. 
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I see men and women living in social intercourse, 
building society. I see persons everywhere and person- 
ality, evidences of elation, depression, defeat and victory. 
I see persons in conflict with themselves, persons suffer- 
ing under the burden of moral defeat, conscious of the 
sense of helplessness, in need of One greater than them- 
selves, some one to set them free from themselves and 
the oppressions and frustrations all about them. I know 
of men on their knees in the silent chamber calling for 
help, pouring out their hearts in gratitude. I see them 
by the millions meeting in temples to worship. I see 
them associating in business, in recreation, in civic 
gatherings seeking to build a democracy. I see them 
reading what to them is a sacred book. I see them listen- 
ing to an unseen One. I see long funeral trains, of 
people the world over, who believe in the indestructa- 
bility of individual personality, although belief in the 
variable factor of location “above” has changed. 

All this must have meaning, important meaning for 
those so engaged. This world I see must make sense. 
Back of these energies and forces in nature, back of these 
personality phenomena so varied in form, there must 
be an author of personality. This personality must be > 
an entity, just as I am an entity. He is not lost in an 
all diffusing pantheism. He is all in all, and yet a dis- 
creet integer in the totality of the universe; in it and yet 
apart from it, but not outside of it, in the old sense 
of the supernatural. 

This superlative Personality unshackled by material- 
ity, moving in such close fellowship with all other per- 
sonalities, and maintaining a father’s relation to them 
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not only can be conceived of as holding fellowship with 
his world family, but must of necessity reveal himself 
to receptive persons. The record of such revelation I 
find in a unique book. This is a reasonable conclusion, 
a phenomenon in history that follows as a logical se- 
quence. In the fullness of time this superlative person 
and author of personality might be expected to reveal 
Himself to the human race in the form of a supreme 
person, in the flesh, one who would be a teacher, friend, 
exemplar, Savior of the race, knitting men into personal 
and social fellowship to form a society governed by love, 
a democracy of good will among men. 

I hear men speak of their endeavors to interrelate the 
meaning of this newly discovered activity in the universe 
in terms of a unity. I hear them now speaking a new 
language. They speak of the universe as a cosmic syn- 
thesis or a cosmic symphony, the product of creative 
personalism, of cooperative creativity. Old terms like 
supernaturalism cause difficulty in this framework of 
activity. ‘Chey don’t seem to fit into the ongoing unitary 
process of the world. Facts seem to belie theological 
descriptions of a past age and of ancient labels. The 
universe I behold does not seem to be a house divided 
against itself. [There is no firmament above the earth 
that divides the universe into the natural world and a 
world above the natural world, which is supernatural. 
The former implications of the terms natural and super- 
natural are here brought together into a single sphere 
of existence and activity that is indeed a universe. 

There is no denial of the constant factor implied in 
the old concept of supernaturalism, no denial of the ex- 
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istence of God, but a shift from the past split-geography 
of his operations. Such a passing scene in today’s vari- 
ables seems to force itself not only upon our intelligence 
and reason but also upon our faith. ‘The variable factor 
in religion in our day has changed and expanded in its 
definition and varies as much as the concept “God is a 
spirit” varies from the concept of a manlike God walk- 
ing in the garden in the cool of the evening. 

“Naturalism” implies a universe with God left out, 
“supernaturalism” a universe that denies to earth and 
man their proper place and function. Humanism con- 
ceives of man as striving to control the forces of the 
universe and when he fails, renders blind and unwilling 
submission. ‘The theism of today conceives of God and 
man in the cooperative creative enterprise of bringing 
the forces of the universe into control. In the present 
day concept of the Christian religion, the “naturalism” 
and ‘‘supernaturalism” of yesterday meet in a united 
universe, basing their faith on a humanistic-theistic re- 
ligion. 

The Social Aspect of the Universe. So far we have 
considered the constant factors in theology chiefly from 
the angle of abstract thinking. Dewey has insisted and 
properly so, that this departmentalizing of human be- 
havior into thinking and action respectively, is at the 
bottom of most of the difficulties by which modern so- 
ciety is confronted. Human life is a unity, and consists 
of problems which must be faced with the view of find- 
ing solutions. ‘Thought and action must go hand in 
hand, until the particular problem is solved. Nor is this 
a strange thought in the field of religion. Creed and 
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deed are held to be inseparable in the Christian re- 
ligion and if this were consistently adhered to by those 
who profess to be Christians, the world would look dif- 
ferent. ‘The variable factor would take on an appear- 
ance today in the passing scene other than that of war, 
political, economic and industrial oppression. 

This leads us to remind ourselves that within the the- 
ological hypothesis of constants and variables, there is 
included an ethical criterion of judgment that has to 
be taken into consideration in addition to the criterion 
of logical thinking and subjective faith. And these three 
dare not be conceived of separately except for purposes 
of analytical thinking. Good personal behavior and a 
good society presuppose close interrelation and inter- 
action. 

Here again let us take our stand together and watch 
the passing scene in our present day world. On our 
journey together we observed that the great world 
Artificer built the universe. We also saw how he es- 
tablished human relationships, although building the 
material foundations of the universe was one of his 
unique and distinctive functions. But we also saw men, 
women and children busily at work. Into their hands 
the great Artificer entrusted a task which was primarily 
theirs, in cooperation and fellowship with himself man- 
kind’s task is to build a form of society that is satisfying. 

In our restudy of this world, and of humanity during 
the past five or six centuries, we have gone far in the 
realm of the material. But we have forgotten in large 
measure personality claims. For this reason we have 
lost our way and are on the brink of self destruction. In 
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the social structure we have built, we have given the 
chief attention to man’s physical force and the forces 
of nature. In consequence the social world rests on a 
powder magazine. ‘The great world Artificer calls man 
to his major task of using his material progress for con- 
structive ends. There is a way and there is a power. 
Men must follow “The Way,” and use the personality 
energy of the universe that is placed at our disposal by 
the Supreme and Superlative Person whom we call God. 

The human race must build the social structure, 
every man being recognized and contributing his part 
to the common good. No person, no agency whether 
it be a social agency, an industrial corporation, a school 
or church dare dominate or seize the reigns of power. 
It is of the very essence of democracy that we rule to- 
gether. Long since the pattern of such a social order 
was given mankind. As we shall see elsewhere in this 
volume, St. Paul in speaking of the social structure of 
the church compared it to the human body, where every 
member counts, and where all cooperate for the highest 
good of the body. As the human body works out its well- 
being, so must the social organism as a whole, work out 
the wellbeing of society and all its parts. It is on this 
philosophy of society, that we base our democratic 
claims. And on this assumption rests the philosophy of 
building a cooperative commonwealth through educa- 
tion which is the magnificent dream of the schoolmen. 
Let us finish the task so well begun of restudying nature 
and man, by taking hold of the outstretched unseen 
hand of the Artificer of the universe. This will mean 
throwing the switch that turns the wheels of social re- 
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construction and thwarting the plans of those who 
would lead us to destruction. God would have us dwell 
in the garden he has planted. He wants us to tend it. 
He still walks there in the cool of the evening. He does 
not hide himself away from us above a supernatural 
firmament. 

The crisis period in the challenge of secularism to 
education therefore comes, when in the changing world 
scene, we reach a place where God and his relation to 
the universe is left out of the thinking and teaching of 
men. Then after paganism has full sway it not only 
ignores God, but damns the individual and robs him of 
his liberty. But this very freedom of the individual and 
this emphasis on human values, is the chief concern of 
the non-theistic humanist educator. —To make pagan- 
ism impossible the inference lies at hand that non- 
sectarian religion must be taught in the public school, 
and that both groups of educators—public school and 
church school—must work together in getting this ac- 
complished. 
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“So far as tax-supported schools are concerned, an odd situation has 
been permitted to arise. The separation of church and state is funda- 
mental in our American political order, but so far as religious instruc- 
tion is concerned, this principle has been so far departed from as to 
put the whole force and influence of the tax-supported school on the 
side of one element of the population, namely, that which is pagan and 
believes in no religion whatsoever.” 


—President Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University. 


Religious Education 
April-June, 1940 
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A Tragedy of Errors. As literature has its Comedy 
of Errors, so history has its tragedy of errors. In this 
chapter we shall attempt to sketch briefly the story of 
the major errors of organized religion in the use of edu- 
cation as a tool to achieve its purpose. This story is a 
veritable tragedy of errors stretching out over the cen- 
turies, in spite of the good job the church has done in 
‘Education in the main. 

Religion’s Battle Against Paganism. The battle of 
religion against paganism, has been a long and hard 
fought one, but never in the history of Christianity, has 
the tide of battle run so high as now. It is becoming 
more and more clear daily that this war is basically a 
war against religion and more specifically against the 
Christian religion. We have had fierce religious wars 
in the past. Nation has bitterly fought nation, and mem- 
bers of the same nation have fought each other in de- 
fense of religion, the religion of their liking and of their 
acceptance. But this war is a war against religion itself. 
Germany and Russia and in a sense Italy until recently 
Christian nations, have repudiated Christianity. Loyalty 
to race and class and nation have taken the place of 
loyalty to God. When first and supreme obedience is 
denied to God, and God is thrust aside, a nation be- 
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comes a pagan nation. ‘To make matters worse these 
erstwhile Christian nations now join forces with non- 
Christian Japan in the endeavor to tear down and de- 
stroy every vestige of individual freedom and human 
liberty. Not only is God set aside but his will for man- 
kind is ignored. ‘Thus paganism reaches the full measure 
of shame and ignominy. 

Education Takes Up the Cudgel. From the Deuter- 
onomic injuction? to parents in the time when the 
home was the school, down through the centuries, edu- 
cation has been used as a weapon against paganism in 
one form or other. It has been a constant battle for God 
and against human sin and limitations. Error upon error 
has been committed, but step by step progress has also 
been made. ‘To this progress we in our day must make 
our special contribution, as we battle against the brutal, 
barbaric form in which paganism now manifests itself. 
If it is true that we learn most from our errors, then it 
is in order to retrace our steps so as to avoid the errors 
of the past. 

The Error of Rome. In this tragedy of errors of or- 
ganized religion, we will begin with the errors of Rome, 
or errors committed by the Roman Catholic Church. 
These errors were twofold, the one was an error in the 
basic concept of religion itself. “This error has to do 
with the interpretation placed by the Roman Catholic 


1“Hear, O Israel: . . . thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thine heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy might. And these 
words, which I command thee this day, shall be in thine heart: And 
thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, and shalt talk of 
them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou walkest by the 
way, and when thou liest down, and when thou risest up.”—Deut. 6:4-7. 
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Church on the “Office of the Keys.” The other was an 
error in the way education was used or rather abused, 
as a tool in combating paganism. We will take these up 
in their reverse order. First then the error committed 
in the closing of the pagan schools by Justinian in 
529 A.D. 

529 a.p. in education is one of the most tragic events 
in history. ‘This is so because the effort to suppress the 
form of paganism of that day reacted as a boomerang 
and became one of the chief contributory causes under- 
lying modern paganism. Nazism and Communism cen- 
ter their attack against this false and one sided concept 
of religion underlying religious education. Let us re- 
call what happened in 529 a.p. Two centuries after 
Christianity became the religion of the Roman Empire, 
all pagan schools were closed and turned into Christian 
institutions. Paganism and Christianity in any age and 
in any form stand diametrically opposed to each other. 
In the ancient Roman Empire, Christianity not only 
stood against the pagan culture as this expressed itself 
in such forms as deadly human combats and combats 
with wild animals in the arena, against the immoral 
theatre and public promiscuous bath, but also against 
polytheism and the immoral practices carried on in the 
name of religion. In the effort to uproot these pagan 
practices and beliefs, the classic literature and philo- 
sophic writings of Greece and Rome were banished 
without discrimination. 

While it is easy to understand the high religious 
motive that prompted the closing of the pagan school, 
the result was most damaging to the cause of the human 
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race. In the zeal of the church to promote its belief 
in monotheism through the schools, it altogether over- 
looked the manward side of the Christian religion. It 
overlooked the fact that the pre-Christian culture was 
rich in those things that make for human happiness, 
goodness and perfection. Overlooking these things and 
fixing their thoughts entirely on other-worldliness, the 
clergy came to see only evil in this world, fled into the 
wilderness to escape the contaminations of active life, 
or shut themselves up in monasteries to meditate and 
pray. Dewey’s phrase is very apt here: “while pious 
saints meditate, burly sinners run the world.” Bereft 
of the counsel and example of its best citizens, society - 
fell to so low a level of life that historians characterize 
the period as that of “the Dark Ages.” ‘Thus not only 
were the pagan schools closed, but by crushing all inter- 
est in the material world and human society, the light 
of learning gradually burnt low, in the so-called Chris- 
tian schools. Finally they closed their doors and ceased 
to be. This is one of the great and tragic warnings of 
history to the church. 

It is this false assumption of the church regarding the 
place of human reason in education and particularly as 
it expresses itself in terms of modern science that public 
schoolmen of today still fear, in dealing with the church. 
The church must admit this error and face it squarely. 
‘The human reason is a gift of God and must be so 
regarded and reckoned with. But 529 a.p. also carries 
with it a warning for public schoolmen. As ineffective 
as a pure theism or a mere Godward looking religion is 
as a weapon against paganism, equally as ineffective is 
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the type of education dominant in our public schools 
today, a type of education that limits it to the mere man- 
ward side of life. 

This date in educational history should therefore im- 
press us with the fact that it is impossible to neglect 
either of these aspects of the educational problem with 
impunity. God will simply not let men forget the wel- 
fare of their fellows even if they do it under a mistaken 
zeal of glorifying God. By the same token if a nation 
neglects the Godward side of life it is bound to land 
in paganism and rush to its doom, in spite of the justt- 
fiable zeal for the wellbeing of and promotion of human 
society. We need not point the moral, but let us not 
repeat the educational error of 529 a.p. by seeking to 
overcome paganism by a false and indiscriminate attack 
on modern science. Let us not condemn scientific pro- 
cedures in education but test them by sound religious 
standards. ‘““What God has joined together let no man 
put asunder.” 

“The Office of the Keys.” Basic to this error in edu- 
cational philosophy of 529 a.p. was the error as Protes- 
tants believe, that lay in the concept of religion itself, 
as it relates to the inalienable rights of the individual. 
This onesided emphasis of the church on the Godward 
or other-worldly aspect of religion, not only closed the 
schools to the consideration of human interests, but also 
led the Mother Church to lay hold of the temporal 
power of the state and to usurp the freedom of the in- 
dividual. The church not only claimed the right to pre- 
determine what a man was to think and believe but also 
to decide his destiny in the life to come. Through its 
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interpretation of “The Office of the Keys” the Mother 
Church not only excommunicated men but also claimed 
to have the power to close the gates of heaven against 
offenders. So matters stood and so men were taught in 
Europe at the end of the 15th Century. 

The Discovery of a New Spiritual World. 1492 marks 
the discovery of a new physical world, but 1517 marks 
a still greater event in history, namely the discovery of 
a new spiritual world. It is the date of the great re- 
ligious reform which insisted on religious freedom, 
upon the heels of which followed all other freedoms, 
political, racial and the dawning industrial freedom. 
Daring individuals defied the false assumptions of the. 
church and secretly pursued their studies into the 
nature of the universe and of man, physical and spirit- 
ual, and delved into the history of human society. The 
Crusaders had brought back from the Orient the knowl- 
edge of the lost arts, literature, science and learning. 
Greek and Hebrew literature was restudied. The Bible 
was “loosed from its chains” and carefully examined. 

Among the leading rediscoveries were such teachings 
as “ye shall know the truth and the truth shall make you 
free.’”” There was also a rediscovery of the high value 
the Christian religion places on the individual and his 
liberty. ‘The great issue that arose in this church-domi- 
nated era was whether the church actually held the keys 
of heaven, and whether the approach by an individual 
to God must be made through the church, or whether 
Christianity taught that man was free to go directly to 
God. The religious reformers answered the question by 
including among the principles of Protestantism, one 
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which they called “The universal priesthood of be- 
lievers.” Every man they claimed, on the basis of Scrip- 
ture teaching, could go directly to God, confess his sins 
and ask forgiveness. 

The supreme issue between Protestants and Roman 
Catholics therefore was over the seat of authority. Is the 
final authority as far as man is concerned vested in the 
church? Does the church have authority for instance to 
interpret the Scriptures in its own way and then hold 
the individual to this decision, or after the church has 
interpreted the Scriptures to the believer, does the in- 
dividual have the liberty to follow the dictates of his 
own conscience and decide what to him seems to be the 
voice of God. The latter is the Protestant view the 
former the Roman Catholic view. It is exactly this same 
issue that Hitler put up to Niemoeller from the angle of 
the state. - 

When applied to education, this claim of church 
authority over personal liberty raises this highly impor- 
tant question, dare a man think for himself given the 
guidance of the church to illuminate his conscience 
which then becomes his final authority. Dare he read 
any book or piece of literature he chooses in the light 
of conscience, or are there certain books he must not 
read because the church says he dare not. Is the voice of 
the head of the church final, or does science have a word 
to speak? All of these elements enter into the question 
of what constitutes sound educational procedure. ‘To 
these questions of the freedom of the individual, the 
Roman Church has one answer and the Protestant 
Church has a diametrically opposite answer. 
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Because of this conviction that the Roman Catholic 
Church is the center of authority, this church reserves 
the right to educate its own children in its parochial 
schools instead of turning them over to the public 
school, devoid of religion. This reasoning seems valid, 
but Protestants consider this effort of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to control the education of oncoming 
American citizens as erroneous. There is a better way to 
combat paganism than that. The national American 
policy of the relation of church and state assumes that it 
is the duty of the state to educate its children and youth. 
For this reason schoolmen fear the false claims of re- 
ligion whether made by Catholics, Jews or Protestants in| 
matters pertaining to education. When the issue was 
drawn originally it led to bitterness, hatred and blood- 
shed, but the years have tempered the spirits and the 
tendency is toward better understanding and increased 
cooperation. 

Even in spite of the great differences that exist be- 
tween the Roman Catholic, the Protestant and Jew as 
to religion and religious educational methodology, there 
is this broad basic principle of agreement, namely that 
we hold to a religion that has a Godward and a man- 
ward side, and that this concept being non-sectarian can 
be taught in the public school, attended by Catholics, 
Jews, and Protestants alike. All three faiths also agree 
in this, that they must stand together in defense of re- 
ligion as over against irreligion. 

The Error of Geneva. But Protestantism has also 
committed tragic errors. ‘These errors likewise were 
chiefly twofold. The first error lay in the basic concept 
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of the ultimate purpose of religion. The second error 
as in the case of Rome, was an error in educational phi- 
losophy and procedure. These two errors the purpose 
of religion and its implementation through education 
always go hand in hand. Protestantism was inconsistent 
in that it protested against its own protest in regard to 
the seat of authority and individual liberty. 

The following word picture of life in Geneva under 
Calvin is given us by Philip Schaff: 


“Watchmen were appointed to see that people went to 
church. ‘The members of the Consistory visited every house 
once a year to examine into the faith and morals of the 
family. Every unseemly word and act on the street was re- 
ported, and the offenders were cited before the Consistory 
to be either censured or warned, or to be handed over to 
the Council for severe punishment. No respect was paid 
to person, rank or sex. The strictest impartiality was main- 
tained, and members of the oldest and most distinguished 
families, ladies as well as gentlemen were treated with the 
same severity as poor and obscure people.” 2 


Samples of discipline administered were the follow- 
ing: Three men who had laughed during the sermon 
were imprisoned for three days. Three children were 
punished because they remained outside of the church 
during the sermon to eat cakes. A man who swore by the 
“body and blood of Christ” was fined and condemned 
to stand for an hour in the pillory on the public square. 
A child was whipped for calling his mother a thief and 
a she devil. A girl was beheaded for striking her parents, 
to vindicate the dignity of the Fifth Commandment. 


Church History, Volume VI. p. 490ff. 
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Men and women were burnt for witchcraft. Gruet was 
beheaded for sedition and atheism. Servetus was burnt 
for heresy and blasphemy. 

“The most cruel of those laws, against witchcraft, 
heresy and blasphemy, were inherited from the Catholic 
Middle Ages and continued in force in all countries of 
Europe, Protestant as well as Catholic, down to the end 
of the 17th Century. Tolerance is a modern virtue.’ * 

Calvin unfortunately gave his consent to the burning 
at the stake of Servetus because of his Unitarian beliefs. 
Here you reach the climax of Protestant inconsistency 
and sin against individual religious liberty. 

The Protestant Reformation began with the demand 
for religious liberty against the aggressions of religion. 
In Europe it soon found itself divided into two camps 
on the interpretation of the Scriptures. In American 
Protestantism these divisions multiplied into the hun- 
dreds through the insistence upon the claims of one de- 
nomination as over against another. In this early trend 
in Protestantism toward religious dominance and au- 
thoritarianism, Geneva represents the classic illustration. 
It was the spirit and method of Geneva that carried over 
and eventually dominated the New England colonies,— 
those colonies in which education was most fully de- 
veloped. But at no point was the inconsistency of the 
Protestant position more evident than in what happened 
in the field of education. 

As men took sides in the religious conflict four cen- 
turies ago there naturally arose a demand to know why 
the Protestants were breaking away from the Mother 


® Church History, Volume VI. p. 490ff. 
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Church. If they were to know what the Scriptures 
actually taught they would be obliged to read. Concern 
for religion in the next generation resulted in the open- 
ing of schools for the children. It was out of this felt 
need that schools for the children, all the children of all 
the people, began to make their appearance in Europe. 

Unfortunately the controversy that arose over re- 
ligious reforms was more than intellectual and edu- 
cational for religious and civil war broke out, and 
persecutions followed on both sides. Catholics perse- 
cuted Protestants and Protestants persecuted Catholics, 
and Protestants even persecuted Protestants. It was a 
Protestant persecution of Protestants for instance that 
led directly to the flight of those on the Mayflower, the 
landing on Plymouth Rock and the founding of the 
New England colony. Thus the Anglican Church perse- 
cuted its dissenting puritan members. 

The Earliest Schools in America were naturally Prot- 
estant. By the time the thirteen original colonies de- 
clared their independence of England, they had had 
one hundred and fifty years of experience in develop- 
ing schools for their children. Naturally, at first they 
followed the patterns brought from the countries of 
Europe. They used what they could that applied to the 
new situation in the wide open spaces on the frontiers 
and in the wilderness and then created new patterns to 
meet their new needs as they arose. 

In the New England colonies the schools pioneered 
in the direction of the public school to be. In the 
middle colonies, schools were parochial in nature. They 
were organized, supervised and financed by the local 
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church. In the southern colonies, education tended in 
the direction of private tutoring in the homes, or private 
schools supported by the well-to-do, or parents sent their 
children to England to be educated. 

Each of these colonial areas also had its peculiar type 
of religious teaching. New England was largely Puritan 
and Calvinistic. At Geneva, Calvin attempted to do 
what the Roman hierarchy did in Europe earlier, 
namely impose church rule upon the state, only under 
a different ecclesiastical label, that of Presbyterianism. 
This is reflected in the (a) Early school laws, (b) Early 
schools, (c) Early school books and teaching, (d) Daily 
life in the colonies. 3 

(a) Early School Laws. The Massachusetts Bay Colony 
in 1647, twenty-seven years after the landing of the Pil- 
grim Fathers, passed the school law that follows below. 
Note that this law at so early a date, provided for the 
establishment of schools at public expense. It also re- 
flects the attitude of these earliest American colonists, 
toward the relation of church and state. In the town 
hall, they voted as citizens, who constituted not only the 
state but the church also. “If any preeminence was to be 
accorded their acts in one capacity as compared with the 
other it belonged to the church rather than the state.” # 
Here the Geneva attitude toward ecclesiastical author- 
ity is clearly evident. These laws of 1647 read as follows: 


“It being one chief point of that old deluder, Satan, to 
keep men from the knowledge of the scriptures, as in for- 
mer times by keeping them in an unknown tongue, so in 


*H. H. Meyer, Cooperation in Christian Education p. 78. Pub. 
for the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 1917. 
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these latter times by persuading from the use of tongues, 
that so at last the true sense and meaning of the original 
might be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming deceivers, 
that learning might not be buried in the grave of our 
fathers in church and commonwealth, the Lord assisting 
our endeavors—It is therefore ordered that every township 
in this jurisdiction, after the Lord has increased them to 
the number of fifty householders shall then forthwith ap- 
point one within their town to teach all such children as 
shall resort to him to write and read, whose wages shall be 
paid either by the parents or masters of such children, or 
by the inhabitants in general, by way of supply, as the 
major part of those that order the prudentials of the town 
shall appoint; providing those that send their children be 
not oppressed by paying much more than they can have 
them taught for in other towns; and it is forthwith ordered 
that where any town shall increase to the number of one 
hundred families or householders, they shall set up a 
grammar school, the master thereof being able to instruct 
youth so far as they may be fitted for the university, pro- 
vided that if any town neglect the performance hereof 
above one year, that every town shall pay £5 to the next 
school till they shall perform this order.” 


Here you have the educational ideals of the New Eng- 
land colonists from the primary school up to the Uni- 
versity which was presupposed in the plan. Eleven years 
before this, in 1636, arrangements had been made for 
the founding of Harvard. 

(b) Early Schools. ‘The Dorchester School rules of 
1645 provided for seven months of schooling, beginning 
at seven o'clock in the morning to five in the afternoon 
with an intermission from eleven to one except on Mon- 
day, 
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“When the master shall call his scholars together be- 
tween twelve and one of the clock to examine them what 
they have learned, at which time also he shall take notice 
of any misdemeanor or outrage that any of his scholars 
shall have committed on the sabbath, to the end that at 
some convenient time due admonition and correction may 
be administered. 

“He shall diligently instruct both in humane and good 
literature, and likewise in point of good manners and duti- 
ful behavior towards all, especially their superiors. Every 
day of the week at two of the clock in the afternoon, he 
shall catechise his scholars in the principles of the Christian 
religion. 

“He shall faithfully do his best to benefit his scholars, 
and not remain away from school unless necessary. He — 
shall equally and impartially teach such as are placed in 
his care, no matter whether their parents be poor or rich. 
(A necessary warning, for the well-to-do and influential 
were given a preference in most affairs of the times.) 

“It is to be a chief part of the schoolmaster’s religious 
care to commend his scholars and his labors amongst them 
unto God by prayer morning and evening taking care that 
his scholars do reverently attend during the same. 

“The rod of correction is a rule of God necessary some- 
times to be used upon children. The schoolmaster shall 
have full power to punish all or any of his scholars, no 
matter who they are. No parent or other person living in 
the place shall go about to hinder the master in this. But 
if any parent or others shall think there is just cause for 
complaint against the master for too much severity, they 


shall have liberty to tell him so in friendly and loving 
way.” 5 


(c) Early School Books and Teaching. Whatever we 


5 Clifton Johnson, Old Time Schools and School Books p. Lijekz 
13. Macmillan. 
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may say about the early school leaders in America, they 
were wiser than those of the 20th Century in this re- 
spect. To them education was a unit, and provided for 
the total education of the child, so-called secular and 
religious. While the unitary process was artificial and 
mechanical, there was unity in the thinking of the child. 
The Horn-book placed in the hands of the beginner, 
the text books used in teaching reading, writing and 
arithmetic, even the courses taught in the university, 
were interwoven with religion. 

The Catechism was the central textbook used. Next 
to the Bible it served the minister as a basis of his 
preaching and teaching for church membership. For 
the smaller children, the young Child’s Catechism by 
Isaac Watts, devoted the first half of the book to chil- 
dren, ““Three or Four Years Old’—Questions and an- 
swers like this appeared: 


“Have you learnt to know who God is? 

What muft you do to efcape God’s Anger, which your 
Sins have deferved? 

What muft become of you if you are wicked?” 

“The answer to the last is, ‘If I am wicked, I fhall be fent 
down to everlafting Fire in Hell among wicked and mifer- 
able creatures.’ ”’ 


For older children the chief text was “The New Eng- 
land Primer, or an easy and pleasant guide to the art 
of reading to which is added the Catechism,” to quote 
one of the title pages. The Westminster Assembly’s 
Shorter Catechism as the name indicates was the product 
of the great Westminster Assembly called together by 
the English Parliament in 1643. ‘The Assembly con- 
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sisted of one hundred twenty clergymen, thirty laymen 
and fifty-eight special commissioners from Scotland. 
Eleven hundred and sixty-three sessions were held cover- 
ing a period of six years. Children were taught this 
Catechism in church and at school. Ministers preached 
about it and it was prominent in the minds of the popu- 
lace. Its popularity is attested by the fact that the long- 
est book printed in New England before the 19th 
Century was Samuel Willard’s Complete Body of Divin- 
ity in Two Hundred and Fifty Expository Lectures on 
the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. It contained almost 
one thousand pages and had a very wide circulation. 
Not only did the idea of God, dominate the thinking of 
the New England colonists from Plymouth Rock to the 
end of the 18th Century, but the sectarian Calvinistic 
idea of the sovereignity of God in its boldest and most 
terrifying form was not only preached in most pulpits 
but also taught in most schools. 

While we may well commend these early educators 
for their efforts at unifying the educational process, 
there were glaring educational weaknesses when viewed 
in the light of present day knowledge and practice. ‘The 
fact that a teacher would teach a three-year-old the ques- 
tion from Watts’ Catechism referred to above, and that 
the greatest preacher of the day, Jonathan Edwards, 
could refer to children as “‘young vipers and infinitely 
more hateful than vipers to God,” showed a poor under- 
standing of child life, and what really constitutes re- 
ligion. Yet this type of religion and religious teaching 
dominated New England for over two centuries. ‘This 
was the tragedy of Geneva, the educational error re- 
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peated in America, little if any less serious than the 
error of Rome in 529 a.v. The closing of the pagan 
schools at that time had its reverberations ten centuries 
later in Geneva. The spirit and practices of Geneva 
transplanted into America gradually drove religion out 
of the public schools, secularizing them and then threat- 
ening them with the return of paganism. 

(d) Daily Life in the Colonies. Dr. Schafft’s account of 
daily life in Geneva in the days of Calvin, given above 
very greatly resembles what took place in New England 
at the time of the burning of witches, the hanging of 
the four Quakers and the persecutions of Roger Wil- 
liams and the Baptists for non-conformity to Puritan 
teachings. In the “Free State” of Maryland, Lord Balti- 
more, granted religious liberty to all religions with the 
exception of the Unitarians, upon whom the penalty of 
death was inflicted for their denial of the Trinity. In 
the remaining colonies religion also was the dominating 
influence in life but not in the extreme disciplinary 
sense practiced in New England. 

The Error of Jerusalem. ‘The 24th of October, 444 
B.c., is the real birthday of Judaism, one of the most 
important days in the history of humanity” according to 
one of our greatest Old Testament scholars.* But it is 
also one of the most tragic dates in history, since the 
vital and dynamic personal religion of the Hebrew 
prophet then began to give way to the institutional, 
formal religion of the Hebrew priest. ‘The temple ritual 
and synagogue indoctrination with emphasis on the 


. ®° History of the People of Israel, C. H. Cornill, p. 165. Open Court 
Pub. Co. 
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letter of the law and subtle interpretations of scholars 
now began to be made central. It was the occasion when 
Ezra in the process of rebuilding Jerusalem, probably 
immediately after the completion of the walls, gathered 
the people and read to them the Law of Moses, Ne- 
hemiah 8. By his external reforms, Nehemiah, as gov- 
ernor, had prepared the way for the more spiritual work 
of the priest Ezra. Together they accomplished the 
great work of restoring the national and religious life of 
Israel. ot 
From this time on the Law is the divinely recognized 
authority, Jerusalem in reality becomes the central place 
of worship, the priesthood is recognized and restored, 
the sacrifices are offered according to the requirements 
of the Law, the feast days are strictly observed and the 
instructions of the Law are carried out in their minute- 
ness. [his period marks the beginning of the false 
emphasis later on placed upon the Law, which magni- 
fied the letter at the cost of the spirit, the movement that 
resulted in Pharisaism so bitterly attacked by Jesus the 
outstanding Jew of all history, in words like these, “Woe 
unto you, Pharisees! for ye tithe mint and rue and 
every herb, and pass over justice and the love of God: 
these ought ye to have done, and not to leave the other 
undone.” } 

‘The tragedy as in the case of the error of Rome and 
the error of Geneva, lay on the one hand in a false con- 
cept of religion, and on the other in the false educa- 
tional method used in the realization of the religious 
objective. 

In this present world revolution and struggle over the 
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question of the structure of society, whether democracy 
or autocracy is preferable, the Hebrew ideal of the- 
ocracy looms up as the real answer. What matters is, 
so God shall reign, whether it be through a democracy, 
or an autocracy, and so the rights as well as the duties 
of men are recognized. Certain forms of government 
no doubt lend themselves to the achievement of these 
goals better and more completely than others, particu- 
larly democracy as we believe in America. 

In the idea of the theocracy you have the reign of 
God, so as to assure the wellbeing of men. The claim 
of the “inalienable right” to human freedom was born 
when Moses in the name of Jehovah commanded Phar- 
aoh to “let my people go that they may serve me.” This 
occurred in Egypt in about the year 1200 B.c. In this 
immortal utterance, notice was passed on from the 
throne of heaven to earth dwellers, for all time to come, 
that the people belong to God. ‘They are “my people” 
saith the Lord. It was this heaven-born idea that came 
to Abraham founder of the Hebrew race, when he was 
called and sent forth on his mission. It was from “I am 
who I am,” Jehovah, that this same idea that the people 
belong to God, came to Moses at the burning bush, and 
that God is the ruler through God-controlled men. It is 
the same challenge that came to Niemoeller from God, 
and in reply to which he defied Hitler, in the spirit of 
the early Christian leaders “we must obey God rather 
than men.” 

‘To the Christian believer in God it is the supreme 
tragedy of history that this theocratic pattern which was 
intended to be universal in application and to include 
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“all nations,’ has been restricted on the Godward side 
to the pattern of Israel’s God, and on the manward side 
to the pattern of the Hebrew race. The idea of world 
brotherhood is of Hebrew origin. The covenant with 
Abraham was that in him and his seed “shall all nations 
of the earth be blessed.” Even at the time of its birth 
this great idea stressed the end rather than the means of 
its realization. The blessing not the nation to be, was 
the important thing. Judaism has confused the issue by 
emphasizing the means at the cost of the end. History 
reveals the great intellectual and religious struggle that 
has been engaged in over the issue. Old ‘Testament 
prophet after prophet addressed himself to it, finally 
Israel’s greatest prophet clarified and in person em- 
bodied the ideal. Paul practiced it by breaking down 
the party wall between Jew and Gentile. Later the 
Christian church divided on the theological and credal 
elements involved, and the struggle continues. 

Recently a great modern prophet, student of society 
rather than a theologian sought to call us back to the 
issue, through his book, The World’s Need of Christ.” 
The world he says needs the fatherhood concept of God 
revealed in Christ as the father of all mankind, regard- 
less of nation, race and religion. The world needs also 
the brotherhood concept of Christ, through whom all 
men become akin and cooperative rather than com- 
petitive. Ellwood rests his challenge on the broad re- 
ligious belief in Christ the revelation of God. On this 
he thinks men may unite, whilst the theological affirma- 
tions concerning Christ keep men apart. 


* Charles A. Ellwood. Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
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Although the war has intensified the issue, as we 
search for the new world order that will work, men will 
enter the arena on this issue with a new fervor, and may 
we believe with a new hope. Jew, Catholic and Protes- 
tant will have to restudy Jesus, with the view of redis- 
covering him. By stripping off the accumulations of 
false traditions that hide him he will yet shine forth as 
the founder of the great brotherhood of mankind. 


WHY NOT TAUGHT NOW? 
PAGE SECTARIANISM 


“The public schools of today have the dimensions of life itself. 
They provide for the education of children in practically every sound 
human interest—except religious faith. The omission and ignoring of 
religion by these schools inevitably conveys a powerful condemnatory 
suggestion and multitudes of parents have the right to a conviction, 
and indeed have the conviction deep in their hearts, that this implied 
negation as regards spiritual ideals and spiritual faith is at the root of 
much of the disorders and tragedies of our times.” 


—Charles H. Tuttle. 
Jewish Education 
January, 1941 


“If education is to be sound, our schools and colleges must again be 
religious institutions as they were for two hundred and fifty years, dur- 
ing which time the American tradition of self-government, which 
means self-discipline, was being established. Our traditional public 
school education called for the schooling of every child in the com- 
monly accepted concepts of religion, the concepts behind the creedal 
concepts and forms of worship characteristic of individual churches. 

“There is no legal barrier today, nor has there been any, against 
such religious education in public schools, state universities and normal 
schools. ‘The confusion between the cultus or form of worship peculiar 
to a particular religion (which may not be taught in schools) and the 
substance itself which has its being in the concept of God the author 
of the Moral Law (which may be taught) has to be removed. That 
is the challenge that faces the International Council of Religious Edu- 
cation, and the Council is the one organized institution that should 
accept the challenge.” 

—Ralph W. Gwinn. 


IV 


WHY NOT TAUGHT NOW? 
PAGE SECTARIANISM 


The Error of Massachusetts. In the history of the 
tragedy of errors in education, the error of Massa- 
chusetts in 1837 was the most far reaching in America. 
For it was in that year that the first State Board of Edu- 
cation in the United States was organized. The tragedy 
for society was that the public school turned definitely 
in the direction of the secularization of education, an 
education with the quality of religion and God left out 
of the picture. The shameful and humiliating thing 
about it for the church, is, that this was against the best 
judgment and wish of the public school educators. It 
must be said in justice to the church that it was also 
against its wish and best judgment. On the other hand 
it must be said to the eternal shame of sectarian religion 
that the irreligious attitude toward each other of Jew, 
Catholic and Protestant, drove religious teaching from 
the public school in Massachusetts and that state after 
state then followed that pattern. So the answer to the 
question “Why is religion not taught now in the public 
schools?” is because the religious forces made it tmpos- 
stble and what is worse, they still bar the way through 
their denominational sectarian insistence. 

Religion Its Own Worst Enemy. It is a very strange 
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phenomenon that religion is often its own worst enemy. 
In the area of life where love should reign and unite 
folks, the most terrible hates have developed, the bitter- 
est and bloodiest wars have been fought, dividing fam- 
ilies, churches and nations. The reason for this is no 
doubt because a man’s religion is the greatest treasure 
he has, hence he will defend it to the uttermost. In this 
chapter we propose to cite one instance, which illus- 
trates this strange phenomenon. We shall seek to tell 
the story impartially of how religious strife in the form 
of sectarian jealousy drove religion out of the public 
schools with the result that today the process of secu- — 
larization of the public schools is almost complete. 

The Threat of Sectarianism. The threat of sectarian- 
ism in 1837, was a threat not only against the democratic 
public school but against democracy itself. Every 
American citizen ought to know this story as well as he 
knows other great and significant events in American 
history. 

Massachusetts, with Boston as its hub, naturally soon 
took the lead among the colonies in many directions in- 
cluding education. As will be pointed out in another 
chapter, it is impossible to understand the early history 
of America without the religious background against 
which it was projected. Religion was one of the primary 
motives that led to the coming of the colonists, and it 
continued one of the dominating motives during the 
entire first century of our history. The population was 
Protestant, in a twofold sense. It consisted not only of 
descendants of those who protested against the teachings 
of the Roman Catholic Church, but also against what 
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they considered the impurities of the State Church of 
England both as to its form of government and its re- 
ligious practices. 

These “dissenters” were divided chiefly into Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterian with a smaller number of 
Quakers and other separatist groups. As they came to 
America, the Congregationalists soon found themselves 
in the majority. The new freedom favored the inde- 
pendence of the smaller social unit, or congregation, 
for which Congregationalism stood. But with the power 
that numbers give, the Congregational majority soon 
developed into a quasi-state church and groups like the 
Quakers and Baptists were restricted in their religious 
liberties and indeed persecuted. ‘These minorities chaf- 
ing under such restraints soon became vocal and active. 
Following the example of their Puritan fathers and the 
dissenters in England, they insisted on their democratic 
religious rights. ‘This awakened spirit of the dissenters 
eradually gave rise to a third party, later to be known 
as the “Liberal Party” whence the Unitarian denomina- 
tion sprang, the Baptists and Quakers maintaining their 
original ecclesiastical identity. 

The immediate cause however, that led to the split- 
ting up into denominational groups was the “Great 
Awakening” as the evangelistic revival at the end of the 
18th Century, led by Jonathan Edwards, was called. 
Under the influence of this preaching, both Congrega- 
tionalists and Presbyterians being Calvinists, divided 
and regrouped themselves as “Old Calvinists” and “New 
lights.” So great was the reaction that set in against the 
religious emotional excesses of the 18th Century preach- 
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ing that evangelical Christianity was threatened by the 
great strength the “Liberal” movement had acquired. 
As a result there followed an “Evangelical Reawaken- 
ing’ also called the “Orthodox Reaction.” The revival 
started in Maine in 1797, continued until 1801 and 
spread throughout New England. This movement that 
began as an evangelistic campaign soon took on the form 
of a bitter theological controversy, even involving the 
New England colleges and in particular Yale College. 
The breach between the Orthodox and the Liberals 
widened until it eventually resulted in the organization 
of the Unitarian Church by the Liberals. The Congre- 
gationalists and Presbyterians representing various” 
shades of Calvinism made up the Orthodox Party. This 
was the beginning of the sectarian movement in Amer- 
ica, which rapidly spread until today we have over 256 
distinct sects or denominations. 

The Dedham Court Decision in 1820. In the Con- 
gregational Church at Dedham, Massachusetts, a change 
of pastors had occurred. The congregation, a very 
prominent one, had been won over to the liberal side 
and elected a liberal pastor. ‘The Congregational Church 
had developed an organization greatly resembling an 
established state church. The Parish Council at Ded- 
ham which in many respects paralleled the form of goy- 
ernment of the present Protestant Episcopal Church, 
would not approve the election. In spite of this the con- 
gregation proceeded to call the pastor. The Orthodox 
members then withdrew and started a new congregation 
and claimed the right to the church property. They 
appealed to the civil court for a decision and were de- 
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nied the appeal. Discouraged by this decision congre- 
gation after congregation followed the example of 
Dedham, splitting in two and organizing second con- 
gregations. The bitterness between the Orthodox and 
Liberals was intense. Names were called, hostile accusa- 
tions were made, dishonesty and theft were charged. So 
widespread had the opposition become that it is claimed 
had it not been for the “Orthodox Reaction” or ‘“Evan- 
gelical Reawakening,” New England would have been 
completely won over to the Unitarian Church. 
Massachusetts Leads the Way in the Public School 
Movement. Into the midst of this religious controversy 
there was thrust the problem of religious teaching in 
the public schools. ‘The charge is often made that Hor- 
ace Mann was responsible for starting the movement in 
order to rid the public schools of religious teaching. 
History shows that quite the contrary is the fact. It can 
be proven from the records that what the Massachusetts 
School Board tried to do under the guidance of Horace 
Mann was to prevent the public school from repeating 
the bitter strife through which the denominational 
groups were then passing and which resulted in divid- 
ing the church into multitudinous and divisive sects. 
Horace Mann saw clearly that if such a quarrel had been 
allowed to break out over the public school, it would 
probably have meant its extinction. From that terrible 
fate he saved the Massachusetts Schools, and pointed the 
way that was rapidly followed by all the States. Better a 
public school, thought Horace Mann, without religious 
teaching than no public school at all, especially so since 
the churches could not agree on a common basis of re- 
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ligious education. The only alternative left was that 
each denomination would have to find some way of 
taking care of the religious training of the youth under 
its care. 

Religious Teaching in the Public School. While 
Horace Mann was the “father of the public school sys- 
tem,’ he was not the founder of the public school. ‘This 
dates back to the Massachusetts laws of earliest days as 
we have seen. What Horace Mann did was to bring 
order out of the existing educational chaos. Every town 
had gone its own way. If we will let our imagination 
have free play we can picture to ourselves what this must 
have meant. ‘The common schools, the glory of Massa- 
chusetts founded by Puritan faith and vision had 
gradually fallen into decay. Early in the twenties, due 
primarily to the tireless efforts of James G. Carter, a new 
interest in the common schools had been aroused which 
found expression in the passage of legislation looking to- 
ward the improvement of the schools. In 1826 a town 
school committee was ordered to superintend schools, 
select text books, and to examine and certify teachers. 
In 1827 this law was revised, providing for representa- 
tion from each district in the town. : 

Not only was religion taught, but it constituted the 
dominant note in all teaching. The idea of God domi- 
nated the thinking of the New England colonists from 
Plymouth Rock to the end of the 18th century. As we 
have seen the sectarian Calvinistic idea of the sover- 
eignity of God in its boldest and most terrifying form 
was taught in most schools. This was possible because 
the population was practically homogeneous. Then 
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following table shows the change that had taken place. 


THE RELIGIOUS CENSUS IN 1800 AND 18581 
CHURCHES IN MASSACHUSETTS 
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Sectarian Teaching Gradually Disappeared from the 
Public Schools. When Horace Mann came on the scene, 
the erstwhile homogenity of the church population had 
disappeared. With such a decided change in the popula- 
tion now representing so many sects and varying re- 
ligious viewpoints, it is natural to expect that the 
doctrinal, sectarian teaching of Calvinism as well as of 
any other sect would gradually have to be banished from 

1 According to Joseph S. Clark, “a careful student of Massachusetts 
ecclesiastical history.” Quoted from Horace Mann and Religion in the 


Massachusetts Public Schools, Raymond B. Culver, pp. 7, 8. Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 
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the public schools. We are not surprised to find there- 
fore that the Massachusetts legislature deemed it neces- 
sary in 1827 to put an end to sectarian religious teaching 
in the public schools. The law of 1827 on this point 
reads: 


“It shall be and it hereby is made the duty of the Presi- 
dent, Professors and Tutors of the University at Cambridge, 
and of the several colleges in this Commonwealth, Precep- 
tors and Teachers of Academies and all other Instructors 
of youth, to take diligent care, and to exert their best en- 
deavors to impress on the minds of children and youth 
committed to their care and instruction, the principles of 
piety, justice, and sacred regard for truth, love to their 
country, humanity and universal benevolence, sobriety, in- 
dustry and frugality ... which are the ornament of human 
society and the basis upon which the Republican Con- 
stitution is founded.” 

“The law ‘provided, also that said Committee (of Edu- 
cation) shall never direct any school books to be purchased 
or used, in any of the schools under their superintendence, 
which are calculated to favor any religious sect or tenet.’ ” 


Thus the law had two provisions. The first made the 
teaching of religion in the public schools of Massachu- 
setts a duty. The second provision forbade the teaching 
of sectarian religion. ‘That the law passed almost unan- 
imously, shows that public opinion while anxious that 
religion should be taught, sensed the danger of sectarian 
teaching as it concerned the unity of the Common- 
wealth. The people as we saw above were in the midst 
of a bitter religious controversy. We saw how congrega- 
tions and denominations were being divided, and the 
bad feeling that had been engendered. The populace 
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was determined that there should be no repetition of 
this controversy in the schools. 

Educators and churchmen in Massachusetts seemed to 
be satisfied that this was a wise law. There were of 
course some infractions of the law here and there, but 
there was no organized effort on the part of the churches 
to continue doctrinal teaching as they had been doing 
in the past. ‘The issue no doubt had been settled in this 
way in town after town as the religious affiliations of the 
population became diversified. The law of 1827 clearly 
registered public sentiment throughout the state. All 
seemed well and the State Board was seeking a way to 
teach religion in the public school when trouble came 
from an unexpected quarter from outside of the state. 

A Church Leader Outside the State of Massachusetts 
Makes Trouble. Soon after the creation of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Education and the appointment 
of Horace Mann as its secretary, trouble loomed up for 
the School Board from an unexpected quarter. The 
statement which is about to follow is recorded here re- 
luctantly. A century has passed since its occurrence, 
hence the name of the person involved and the church 
agency of which he was the secretary, are inconsequen- 
tial now but the facts must be recorded, for without this 
background the origin of the controversy over religious 
education in the public schools in this country cannot 
be understood. 

The executive secretary of an interdenominational 
Sunday School agency, called on Dr. Mann to interest 
him in the introduction into the curriculum of the pub- 
lic schools, of a series of Sunday School books which 
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were enjoying a wide circulation in the Sunday Schools 
throughout the country. After a careful examination of 
certain of these Sunday School books, Dr. Mann con- 
cluded that they were not suitable because of the sec- 
tarian teachings they contained. Even against the ex- 
treme emotional religious background of that day the 
proposal seemed preposterous. Sunday School folk of 
the generation just passing, will recall the highly senti- 
mental and artificially motivated Sunday School library 
books which the present generation has so discredited 
that they have nearly vanished from the bookstores and 
lie dusty in church closets, if they have not found their 
way into the furnace or the trash pile. 

In a friendly conference with the secretary of the 
Sunday School agency, (from now on we will refer to 
him as the Sunday School leader) Horace Mann pointed 
out that the Massachusetts state law of 1827 placed him 
under oath to exclude sectarian teaching from the pub- 
lic school. Conferences between the two men were fol- 
lowed by a long correspondence which is still on record 
and at the disposal of the public.2 The Sunday School 
leader was not satisfied with the reasons given for the 
refusal of his proposal and accused Dr. Mann of exclud- 
ing the books on the ground of his own sectarian beliefs 
as a Unitarian. The intention of the Sunday School 
leader in seeking to safeguard the continuance of re- 
ligious teaching in the public school was praiseworthy, 


2'Those interested will find the complete story including names of 
the secretary and interdenominational agency involved in the volume 
entitled, Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Public 
Schools, by Raymond B. Culver. Yale University Press. 
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and in that he and Dr. Mann agreed. Had his educa- 
tional discernment matched his religious zeal, and the 
zeal for his society’s material prosperity, he would not 
have attempted to match his amateurish educational 
skill, which was confined to the primitive Sunday school 
of his day, against one of the educational master-minds 
of the ages. ‘The unwisdom of doing so is evidenced by 
the fact that he publicly referred to Dr. Mann’s public 
school innovations as “new fangled ideas.” ‘The un- 
fortunate controversy that ensued, was due, in addition 
to the lack of educational ability and zeal to sell books, 
to the fact that he was on the side of the “Orthodox 
Party,’ in the religious controversy that was raging. 

Having failed in his personal dealings with Dr. Mann 
the Sunday School leader turned his attention to the 
largest church body in the state. He appeared at their 
conference, asked for the floor, and personally attacked 
Horace Mann and warned the body against the irre- 
ligious public school he was building. Failing here he 
approached the public press and stirred up a bitter con- 
troversy. In addition, in order to strike a body blow, he 
succeeded in introducing the issue into the Massachu- 
setts State legislature, in an effort to repeal the enact- 
ment in reference to sectarian teaching in the public 
school. Fortunately the attempt failed and the legis- 
lature in 1841 reiterated its action of 1827. So the battle 
for the preservation of the public school was won. 

The significant thing in this controversy, as far as re- 
ligion is concerned is that sectarianism threatened the 
future existence of the public school. Had it not been 
for the strong leadership of Horace Mann and the fine 
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sense of values manifested by the majority of Orthodox 
and Liberal church leaders alike, the public school 
would have been sacrificed on the altar of personal 
spleen and blind sectarian prejudice. Another signifi- 
cant fact is that the opponents of Horace Mann and his 
concept of religion in the public schools had nothing 
constructive to offer. To tear down is easier than to 
build up. 

Horace Mann’s Proposal as a Way Out. ‘Those who 
will take time to read the record will be convinced that 
not only was Horace Mann not opposed to religious 
teaching in the public school, but that he made definite 
proposals looking toward a legal way of teaching re- 
ligion in the public schools, a way by which the Scylla 
of irreligion and the Charybdis of sectarian religious 
teaching might have been escaped. 

He wrote to the Sunday School leader, “the religion 
of heaven should be taught to children while the creeds 
of men should be postponed until their minds were 
sufficiently matured to weigh evidence, and arguments.” 
The issue was not whether or not religion should be 
taught in the public school. Practically everybody 
agreed it should be taught. The issue was the form in 
which it should be taught. Fortunately public opinion 
has always been sensitive toward safeguarding the public 
school. ‘The number of denominations in the State of 
Massachusetts was increasing rapidly. The populace 
knew that they were church people but they were also 
citizens. ‘Their children were in the public schools. 
Was it possible to find common ground for teaching re- 
ligion? Public opinion indicated that there seemed to 
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be no way out. Horace Mann said a way must be found. 
The way he faintly envisioned, he called the “religion 
of heaven.’”’ What seemed impossible through the frail 
human channels of selfish sectarianism he thought could 
be achieved if we began to think in terms of an unselfish 
loving heavenly Father. 

The “Religion of Heaven.” ‘The holder of any public 
office is keenly sensitive to public opinion. Now public 
opinion registers what is at the top of the pile in the 
thinking of the public. Uppermost in the thinking of 
the religious circles of Massachusetts was the “orthodox- 
liberal” controversy. And at the very heart of this con- 
troversy was the idea of God. What is God like? Is he 
like the stern sovereign God of Calvinism that the New 
England settlers brought with them, or is he the kind 
loving Father, the concept upon which the Liberals in- 
sisted?) From the standpoint of religion that was the 
question that bothered Horace Mann from childhood. 
Hence he had thrown his lot in religion with the 
Liberals. To him the teaching of Jonathan Edwards 
who called children “young vipers and infinitely more 
hateful than vipers to God,’ was preposterous. This 
sectarian teaching of religion he did not wish “his 80,- 
000 school children” to receive. Rather that they should 
learn to know God as Jesus knew Him, and who taught 
his disciples to “Suffer little children, and forbid them 
not, to come unto me: for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” This Horace Mann did not consider sectarian 
religion but the religion of heaven and if the stand he 
took was sectarian as some claim, it was not so intended. 

From the point of view of the educator, the thought 
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that concerned Horace Mann was this: Is man’s lot pre- 
determined or is the child a growing being, and his 
character determined by his environment as well as his 
heredity? In addition to this knowledge of God and his 
love of Jesus Christ must he not seek to improve the 
society in which he lives? If he could find a way of 
teaching the God of love and the love of our fellowman 
that would express itself in democratic living, he would 
have found the “religion of heaven.” Such religious 
teaching he thought public opinion would welcome and 
support in the public schools. 

‘The controversy that raged over the issue introduced 
by the Sunday School leader outside the state, became 
so tense and the defensive measures that had to be taken 
to thwart it, required the full strength and energy of 
Horace Mann and his colleagues, so that attention could 
not be given to the constructive planning suggested by 
him for teaching religion legally in the public schools. 
In addition the issue had become so hot, that it was 
thought best to let it cool off a while. It was agreed 
therefore that the public school should teach the so- 
called secular branches and the church take care of reli- 
gious instruction. ‘This was the so-called “gentlemen’s 
agreement.’ ‘The actual term does not seem to have 
been used at the time but the nearest approach to its 
verbal expression is the following extract from a letter 
addressed to Horace Mann by a prominent church 
leader of the day, which reads: 


“Our ancestors judged wisely, when they said we must 
have schools supported by the towns and open for the ad- 
mission of every child. Let us sustain such schools and 
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while we teach at the public expense, all the children the 
elements of knowledge, order and morality, we will leave 
their instruction in religious doctrine, where I suppose our 
laws leave it and where I believe you are disposed to leave 
it, to parents and religious societies.” ® 


And so, the issue was left. It has cooled off, and a very 
keen interest in finding a solution is again manifest 
among the leading church and public school leaders. 

The “Religion of Heaven” in 1941. The idea under- 
lying Horace Mann’s phrase the “Religion of Heaven” 
may well serve as the key to the solution of the problem 
of religion in relation to public education in our day. 
How optimistic dare we be after one hundred years, and 
in the light of the new facts that have been revealed in 
the field of religion, that the earth born creatures of 
today can now find the path to teaching the “Religion 
of Heaven.” ‘Three possible pathways that lead to a 
solution of this problem have been proposed: (1) ‘The 
teaching of religion in the public school. (2) The as- 
sumption of this responsibility by the churches. (3) Re- 
ligious teaching on a community basis but outside of the 
public schools. 

First, the teaching of religion in the public schools. 
This was Horace Mann’s proposal. What does such a 
solution of the problem involve today? It is self evident 
that it is even more difficult for our two hundred and 
fifty-six religious denominations to agree on a way of 
teaching religion in the public school today than it was 
for the “sixty to eighty’ denominations in Horace 


8’ Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools, 
Raymond B. Culver. P. 223. Yale University Press. 
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Mann’s day. Our problem is infinitely more difficult 
because of the greatly increased Roman Catholic popu- 
lation and the large Jewish constituency in the public 
schools. Do we believe that Protestants can get together, 
and that they can see eye to eye with Roman Catholics, 
and Jews on this issue? Certainly not by the earth-route 
of human self interest, and jealousy. Yes, certainly if 
we can find the heavenly route which is love; if we can 
bring ourselves to say honestly with ‘Tennyson, 


“Our little systems have their day; 
They have their day and cease to be: 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


If the consciousness of God expressed in the fear of 
his wrath and hell fire could build our nation, an 
equally strong belief in the love of God should be able 
to make us hate sin and build up not only the hope of 
heaven in yonder world but also build a society here 
that is a foretaste of yonder heaven. Should not love 
find a way of uniting Christians on the basis of the Word 
of God? If the God who speaks through the men and 
women of the Bible, is the same God who speaks 
through Biblical scholars of today, this should be pos- 
sible. Should not love find a way of bringing about 
harmony regarding the facts back of the creeds of the 
church? 

If the God who spoke to those who formulated the 
creeds hundreds of years ago is the same God who is 
speaking through new knowledge today, the way to the 
“religion of heaven” ought to reveal itself. If the God 
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who sent Jesus Christ into this world is still speaking 
to competent consecrated Christian scholars then we 
should be able to come to common ground regarding 
the person of Jesus Christ. 

A prominent scholar, Dr. Neville S. Talbott affirms in 
speaking of the long drawn out controversy regarding 
the historical Jesus, and whether he actually existed, 


“I fancy that a certain conflict of loyalties is set up in 
many good Christians at Christmas time. Their hearts go 
one way and their heads another. Both head and heart can 
go the same way only if they come back after following 
him as actually as his disciples followed him, not knowing 
who he was until he had accomplished the work which was 
given him to do. This is sheer history. Jt belongs to that 
recovery of the real humanity, the real experience of Jesus, 
which is the chief and precious and positive outcome of 
modern study of the New Testament. It is the result of 
the disinterment of history from the cerements of dogma, 
the cerements of which even Augustine spoke as being ‘the 
baggage of history.’ ” 4 


If this represents the conclusions based on the best 
historical data we have, and if in spite of all the severe 
tests of criticism that have been directed against Jesus, 
it has not been possible to shake this evidence, then we 
have the basis for certainty concerning the life of Christ 
that will strengthen Christian faith and furnish a com- 
mon ground for those who hold varying views concern- 
ing him. 

If the Jews could be persuaded to reconsider the basic 
claims of Jesus, their Messiah, in the light of subsequent 


*Cadoux—The Case for Evangelical Modernism. Willett, Clark & 
Co. 
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history and the fulfillment of his claims as seen by his 
influence down the ages, and by his acceptance by one 
third of the population of the earth, common ground 
might be found between Jews and Christians. 

If the Roman Catholic Church would be willing to 
consider on their merits and in the light of history, the 
great issues that divide Catholics and Protestants, is it 
not conceivable that much common ground for coop- 
erative effort could be found increasingly between 
theme 

But unfortunately to raise such naive questions and 
to hope that such discussions are possible is but to raise 
a laugh. Who would dream of the possibility of such a_ 
get-together? It was not possible then. It is not possible 
now. But if it is not possible to get-together on such a 
broad basis there is no need of despair. Something must 
be done and can be done. ‘The proposal of a common 
basis of teaching religion as stated in Chapter I is worth 
considering. If we may judge from the common inter- 
est of the three faiths in attempting to stem the tide of 
irreligion in our country, and the more friendly feeling 
to one another that exists all over the country, the time 
may be nearer at hand for action than we think. 

The second alternative is, that the church assume 
complete responsibility for the religious education of its 
people. Much progress has been made in religious edu- 
cation, particularly during the past two decades. Just 
now the Week Day Church School is attracting serious 
attention nation-wide. This is good and the researches 
and experiments underway must continue and increase 
but when all is said and done our divorcement of public 
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education and religious education in the child’s experi- 
ence is educationally unsound, morally wrong and can- 
not meet the requirement of the hour. It is an artificial 
arrangement and makes integrated personality impos- 
sible, while it continues the divisive spirit in the com- 
monwealth which is detrimental to both religious and 
civic interests. This is felt with an especial keenness in 
this day of crisis facing democracy. 

Public school educators express themselves as follows 
on this point: 


“Our society today awaits a new integration of knowl- 
edge, aspirations, and human purpose. . . . Until such an 
integration is forthcoming, the present conditions of moral 
chaos is likely to continue and the more fundamental prob- 
lems of character education will defy solution. Whether 
this is a task of the church or some other agency, we cannot 
say today; but it would seem to be a task that is essentially 
religious in nature.” > 


The third alternative is that a pattern of education 
seeking to integrate religious and public school educa- 
tion be worked out cooperatively by public school 
and church school educators and the leading social and 
civic agencies in the community operating as it were in 
an educational no-man’s land, the plan to include a 
comprehensive program of education with separate de- 
partments representing church and state functions but 
in schools controlled by and administered independ- 
ently by the separate groups involved. ‘That is to say: 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant schools would be operat- 


5 Tenth Year Book—Depariment of Superintendence, 1932. National 
Education Association. 
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ing side by side on a coordinated plan and as a part of 
the mutual enterprise of building a cooperative com- 
monwealth. Such a plan it would seem holds out a hope 
of solving the “American Problem.” It looks like the 
best approach yet offered to Horace Mann’s “Religion 
of Heaven.” In this way the church leaders would carry 
into the community church school sound educational 
method, and the public school leader would carry over 
into the public school the spirit of religion. It is further 
assumed that nine-tenths of such religious education 
can be carried on interdenominationally on week days; 
the remaining one-tenth, which is purely denomina- 
tional to be taken care of in the respective denomi- 
national church building on Sunday. A blending of 
these three proposals into an inclusive and unified edu- 
cational system seems to us the way out. 


IT WILL BE TAUGHT AGAIN 


WHEN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL GIVES DUE 
CONSIDERATION TO RELIGION 


“I have proposed that religious institutions be included within the — 
scope of the social studies, and that the English Bible be included 
among the literary classics in the school curriculum. I am unable to 
see anything in these proposals that involve other methods than those 
now employed in the public school program. Just as the boys and 
girls at the appropriate age, are introduced to government, trade, 
housing, labor and the like, and to the great ‘secular’ classics, so they 
should be introduced to the activities of churches, and synagogues as 
empirical facts in the community life and to the literature of the 
Bible.” 

—F, Ernest Johnson. 
International Journal 
of Religious Education 
September, 1941. 
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WHEN THE PUBLIC SCHOOL GIVES DUE 
CONSIDERATION TO RELIGION 


But When? When the following two conditions are 
met: First, when public school leaders will have learned 
to fully appreciate the indispensable place religion holds 
in the total education of the American child as an on- 
coming full-fledged citizen. There is such an apprecia- 
tion now in spots, but it needs to be expressed in the 
daily routine of every teacher. We will do well to take 
seriously what President Roosevelt said recently, “Ali 
of recorded history bears witness that the human race 
has made true advancement only as it appreciated spir- 
itual values.” * 

Second, religion will again be taught in the public 
schools when organized religion, Jewish, Catholic and 
Protestant shall have been aroused to a full appreciation 
of educational co-operation as an indispensable means of 
promoting religion. Protestants especially must realize 
that education must move on the highest possible level 
of educational efficiency in order to meet the needs of 
the church and state. In saying this we take for granted 
the absolute necessity of personal piety, and consistent 
religious living on the part of every religious educator. 


1 Dedication of Wilson Birthplace, May 4, 1941, Staunton, Va. 
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RESTORING RELIGIOUS CONSCIOUSNESS 


At the time when religion was taught in the public 
school, it was done because educators were God con- 
scious and because their attitude toward their task was 
religious, rather than secular. ‘The teacher’s world out- 
look was religious. This religious outlook on the world 
must be restored to the public school teacher. At the 
same time, the popular concept of religion must be 
revised in the light of the best thought of religious 
leaders in our day. Before religion can be taught in the 
public school the public school curriculum of the 
Teacher’s College must be revised so as to include (1) 
as thorough a study of religion on a non-sectarian basis 
as is now given to other courses and (2) a study of the 
methodology necessary to teach religion on a nonsectar- 
ian basis. 

A public school course on religion, would include 
three elements—(a) the religious background of de- 
mocracy, (b) the history of religion in our American 
democracy, (c) a study of the elements of American re- 
ligion that are common to the three major faiths. 
Courses on personal religious living are basic but must 
be supplied by the church. 

(a) The Religious Background of Democracy. Whence 
democracy? In facing ‘“‘the American Problem,” or the 
world threat to democracy, it is essential that we trace 
the democratic movement to its source and to remind 
ourselves what is involved in the concept. By doing so 
we will not only discover the dynamic forces that made 
democracy possible in one of the most difficult periods 
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of human history, but we will also discover that these 
same dynamic forces must be used to preserve democ- 
racy in another of the world’s most difficult periods of 
history, our own day. A fact that is not generally known 
and often forgotten by those who once knew it, is, that 
democracy has its rootage in religion. 

Religion the life line of democracy. History testifies 
to the fact that wherever democracy occurred, it came 
into being not only in an atmosphere and under the 
dynamic of religion but that when religion is neglected, 
democracy suffers proportionately and where religion 
is uprooted democracy dies. ‘To destroy religion there- 
fore means to cut the life line of democracy. 

This historical fact should give pause to those church 
people who urge the church to “attend to its own task” 
and to keep aloof from “‘the secular affairs’’ of life. ‘To 
do this in a national crisis like this, is to be disloyal to 
the Christ of the church, and to the state alike. Christian 
patriotism in democratic America is a misnomer when 
we seek to detach religion from the practical affairs of 
our national life. By so doing we too, cut the life line 
of democracy. The practical outworking of this attitude 
is as dangerous to democracy as is Communism, Nazism 
and Fascism. 

The beginnings of democracy. The spirit of democ- 
racy is native to man, and appears in the earliest forms 
of primitive society, but organized society followed 
three general patterns of government: monarchy, the 
rule of one over all; oligarchy, the rule of a few over all; 
and democracy which is the rule of all over the nation. 
By the side of these three types ancient Judaism pre- 
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sented a fourth, namely theocracy or the rule of God 
over the people, through representatives of the people 
usually chosen by lot in the name of God. It is but 
natural to expect that the idea of democracy should be 
born in the mind of the thinker, and not the sovereign. 
It is to the Hebrew prophet and the Greek and Roman 
philosophers that we must turn for the dawn of demo- 
cratic thinking, but we will also discover that it was 
Christian thought and practice that overcame the limita- 
tions of Greek and Roman thought in the attempt at a 
solution of the proper relationships that should exist in 
human society. 

Democracy among the Hebrews. In Israel we find the 
earliest seed germs of real democracy, a democracy that 
in essence if not in practice, contained the basic ele- 
ments that go to make it up and without which there 
can be no true and abiding democracy. As we have seen 
the “inalienable right” to human freedom was born 
when Moses in the name of Jehovah commanded Phar- 
aoh to “let my people go, that they may serve me in the 
wilderness.” 

This idea that the people belong to God, runs through 
the entire Old Testament. It began with the choosing 
and sending of Israel on the great mission to tell tyrants 
the world over, for all future time,—tyrants of any sort, 
whether sitting on thrones or dictator chairs, or around 
green tables in boards of directors controlling finance, 
industry or labor—that the people belong to God. In 
the Book of Jonah Israel is told that detested pagan 
foreigners like the Ninevites, are also God’s people and 
belong to him. Finally came the revelation that God 
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is not only the Creator of man but the Father of the 
entire human race, and that all mankind belongs to his 
family. It is to the Father God, whose children we are 
that primary allegiance must be given, not to the Stalins, 
Hitlers and Mussolinis. 

Democracy Among the Ancient Greeks. Homer’s 
Iliad opens the doors of ancient recorded Greek history. 
In fact this great epic projects Greek thought back into 
the prehistoric period. As early as that we find the 
latent germs of the Greek concept of democracy, “thus 
spake Ulysses,” ‘“‘thus spake Agamemnon,” and so one 
spokesman after the other arises in the tribal circle to 
give his counsel and to pledge his service even unto 
death. As in the primitive period of all peoples, there 
were no formal schools in ancient Greece. Youth learned 
from the daily intercourse and example of their elders. 
In the circle of the Council they discussed whatever 
there was of formal education, of government, com- 
merce, industry and public defense. 

Greece clearly illustrates the constantly recurring phe- 
nomenon that religion and democracy go hand in hand. 
In the golden age of Greece (450 B.c.) above the mag- 
nificent public buildings that Pericles had caused to be 
erected on the acropolis of Athens, there towered high 
the temple, the stately Parthenon unsurpassed in _his- 
tory, the envy of architects and sculptors of every age 
since. ‘Thus, one of the greatest statesmen the world has 
ever known, pointed out the place religion should hold 
in the life of a people. 

Paralleling the striving after perfection of human 
thought, as this is evidenced by the heights to which 
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the Greek philosophers soared, and by the external ex- 
pression of it in Greek architecture, in sculpture and 
the development of the human body, as seen in the 
beauty of form, strength of muscle, rhythm and facility 
of bodily movement, and dramatic skill, it is but logical 
to expect that we should find a high ideal of human 
society, of social intercourse and control. 

In fact the glory of the age of Pericles can be traced 
back to a condition of society that had evolved a century 
before. The ancient monarchy of Athens had yielded 
to an aristocratic form of government in 753 B.c. The 
publication of the Laws of Draco in 621 resulted in 
greatly expanding the freedom of the people. Solon in 
594 liberated the masses, Pisistratus and his sons (560- 
510 B.c.) succeeded in crushing the nobles. The onward 
sweep of democracy in Athens was so rapid and com- 
plete that Dr. F. P. Graves says: 


“Finally it was possible for Clisthenes (510-508 B.c.) to 
declare the most thorough-going democracy in all history. 
As a result of his reforms every matter of importance was 
settled in public assembly by vote of all the citizens; public 
officers were chosen by' ballot, or even by lot, so high was 
the general intelligence, that the people were annually per- 
mitted by a secret vote known as ostracism, to exile any 
man however aristocratic, whose presence was felt to be 
inimical to the general welfare.” 2 


Aspects of Athenian democracy. In tracing democracy 
back to its Greek sources the names of three men in 
particular stand out. Socrates (469-399 B.c.) Plato (427- 
347 B.c.) and Aristotle (386-322 B.c.) Each of these men 


* History of Education, Volume II, p. 142, Macmillan. 
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made his special and unique contribution to democracy. 
Naturally we expect to find them living during the 
Golden Age of Greece. What Clisthenes attempted on 
a small scale, these philosophers thought of in terms of 
its universal application to the Greek nation as a whole, 
and to those living beyond its borders. 

In evaluating the contribution of the Greeks to de- 
mocracy, while it is true that the finest expressions of 
it by the philosophers were theoretical effusions of mas- 
ter minds, it is also true that these social systems reveal 
the great distance the Greeks had gone in the develop- 
ment of the democratic spirit and life, also how far short 
they fell from the Christian ideal of democracy. Even 
so high an ideal as Plato’s conception of the Republic 
is autocratic rather than democratic. 


“Until philosophers are kings, or the kings and princes 
of the world be imbued with a sufficient measure of genu- 
ine philosophy, that is unless political power and _philoso- 
phy be united in the same person—there will be no 
deliverance for cities, nor yet for the human race, neither 
can the commonwealth we have now sketched in theory 
ever till then grow into a possibility, and see the light of 
day.” 3 

The Roman contribution to democracy. However 
much of the democratic spirit and democratic life there 
may have been in the early simple form of Roman so- 
ciety, especially in the days of the Republic (and there 
was much), democracy gradually vanished as the Roman 
Empire came into being. Eventually “thumbs down” 
by the emperor, was sufficient to crush out any demo- 


$Plato’s Republic, Bk. N.P. 473. 
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cratic rights of the people, although it is true Roman 
law continued as a strong bulwark of the rights of the 
Roman who held citizenship. 

The close relationship between democracy and reli- 
gion is again attested by Roman history. The Golden 
Age of the Augustan Period had moved far from its 
early religious moorings. Even in the 2nd Century B.c. 
Cato had difficulty to understand how two priests could 
meet and keep sober faces. 

The social background of the Augustan Age is prob- 
ably most clearly delineated by the two dominant 
schools of philosophy, which while they expressed the 
thought of the intelligentia, also reached down in a su- 
perficial way to the masses. ‘The Epicureans taught and 
lived out the principle, “eat, drink and be merry for 
tomorrow we shall die.”” ‘The Stoics on the other hand 
taught constraint and high moral rectitude as a check 
on the decay of society that was going on around them. 

In summing up, what has been said about the various 
attempts of the Greeks and Romans to discover a philos- 
ophy of life and a satisfactory social system, it is very 
evident that these systems favored the aristocratic few 
rather than the masses of the people. The tests that had 
to be met were such that only the few could qualify, 
the great masses of the people could not share in the 
privileges offered. ‘True democracy must take into con- 
sideration the total life of all the people. 

The Christian concept of democracy. Approaching 
our discussion of this concept of democracy as we did 
the discussion of the Greek and Roman concepts of it, 
let us again reflect on the relationships of the religious 
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to the social aspect of the problem. We must ever keep 
in mind the Jewish background out of which Christian- 
ity sprang. We saw that the Jewish nation began as a 
theocracy, with Jehovah as the ruler of the nation. The 
concept of God, underwent many changes from the an- 
tropomorphic deity who spoke to Adam and Eve in the 
Garden of Eden, until it reached its ideal expression in 
the words of Jesus, ‘God is a spirit and those who wor- 
ship him must worship him in spirit and in truth.” 
This God as spirit, Jesus came to reveal. In his own 
spirit and life Jesus revealed to the world what God was 
like. ‘The human analogy he used in his teaching was 
that God is a Father, not the Creator merely, but the 
Father of the human race, all of whom are his children 
regardless of race, color, or the measure of mental, emo- 
tional or even volitional ability. The family of God, 
or the Kingdom of God as Jesus called it, was a real 
and absolute democracy in the sense that any and every 
human being had the natural endowment to qualify for 
membership. This universally possessed quality Chris- 
tianity places in the emotions, in contra distinction from 
the Greek and Roman concepts which put the test for 
entrance in the realm of the intellect or the will re- 
spectively. 

On the basis of love, upon which the Christian re- 
ligion rests, Jesus built up his concept of social relation- 
ships. While he gave us no social system as Plato and 
Aristotle did, he developed the idea of the social con- 
science that must control mankind in any grouping 
large or small, temporary or relatively permanent such 
as a system of government. In addition this social con- 
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cept is worldwide ih its scope and forms the only basis 
for real internationalism. 

Jesus enunciated and lived out in the circle of the 
twelve, the two basic principles of democracy, the in- 
trinsic value of every human being, and the necessity of 
mutual cooperation in building a happy society. 

The Apostle Paul dramatized these two basic condi- 
tions upon which a happy society rests by using the 
human body as his example. As every member is needed, 
and close cooperation between them, if the human body 
is to function healthfully and happily, so the social body 
must give due consideration to every human person and 
close cooperation between them if the health and hap- 
piness of the body is to result. Paul applies these princi- 
ples to the body of the church which is Christ. It applies 
likewise to every other social body, such as the family, 
industry or the state, national and international. While 
the word democracy is not found in the New Testament, 
these principles we have just enunciated underly the 
word that is used there, namely the Kingdom of God. 
So if we are looking for the rootage of real democracy 
we must look for it in the Christian culture. 

(b) America Rooted in Religion. ‘The course on the 
Religious Background of Democracy should be followed 
by one on the history of religion in our American 
democracy. Such a course in the history of religion in 
America would be revealing to every public school 
teacher. America was conceived and born in religion. It 
has been sustained by religion, and on religion depends 
the life of our democracy. Let every American listen 
and re-echo this from the housetops. 
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1492, a Great Date in Religion. Uppermost among 
the dreams of Columbus, was the belief that God had 
destined him to find the much spoken of but unknown 
passage to what was then considered the fabulously 
wealthy Far East. Columbus had read the accounts of 
the major explorations that had been made. But the 
book that had made the greatest impression upon his 
mind was, “Imago Mundi” by Cardinal D’ailly. It 
thoroughly convinced him that the East Indies could be 
reached by sailing westward, also that God had called 
him to this task of discovery. This religious motive 
enabled Columbus to overcome all the obstacles that 
stood in the way of starting on the journey, and to con- 
tinue when the crews despaired and would have given 
up. The hardiest sailors in his day believed that a fiery 
zone encircled the earth, and that the outer ocean, as 
the Atlantic was then known was the ‘‘Sea of Darkness.” 
There dreadful monsters dwelt. It is true that the com- 
mercial motive and economic interest also played a part 
in the venture. Some of the crew hankered after the 
spices of India and the gold they hoped to find there, 
but the dominant and sustaining motive that impelled 
Columbus was a religious one. To religion therefore 
we owe the discovery of America. To religion also we 
owe the founding of the American colonies, the shaping 
of the basic laws and the life of our nation. And to 
religion we will have to look for its recovery in the 
present crisis. 

Religion the Mother of Liberty. One of the chief 
reforms sought by the church as we have seen became 
known as the Protestant principle of “the universal 
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priesthood of the believer.” This teaching started the 
modern movement toward personal liberty, at first 
achieved in the form of religious liberty. It soon took 
the form of. political and civic liberty, and is now well 
on its way to the accomplishment of industrial and eco- 
nomic liberty. The principle which in the course of 
four centuries has become the common knowledge of 
mankind, was known to the very few in pre-Reforma- 
tion days, as constituting one of the basic teachings of 
Christianity. It was dangerous to life and limb for the 
Reformers to voice this sentiment. And when finally the 
issue was squarely faced the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands were sacrificed, before the principle began to— 
prevail and to be applied in improving social relations. — 
It is plain that here we have the basic principle under- 
lying American democracy which is human freedom. 
The American colonies arose out of the ruins of re- 
ligion. ‘The persecution of heretics that followed on 
either side in the struggle of the Reformation, caused 
horrible torture, and death in great numbers. On the 
one hand the Spanish Inquisition took its terrible toll 
of Protestants, in Switzerland the Anabaptists were 
thrown into the river Limmat running through Zurich 
and were drowned while the Reformer Zwingli made 
no protest. In Geneva as we have seen Servetus was 
burned at the stake with the consent of Calvin. The 
number of persons who lost their lives in this religious 
war for liberty was almost incalculably large. Protes- 
tants and Catholics shared equally in these persecutions. 
What a terrible price to pay for liberty. But precious 
beyond any price is religious liberty. Although there is 
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still much bigotry and denominational narrowness we 
have come to see that there is a better way to achieve 
and preserve liberty than by the sword. 

Is it any wonder that amid such persecutions and suf- 
fering longing eyes were cast toward the new world? 
The dangers of the sea, the hardship of the virgin for- 
est, the separation from dear ones could not deter them. 
The assurance of freedom of worship and religious be- 
lief, escape from political oppression; all these worked 
together to thrust out the colonists into the new world. 
It is true, economic stress, causing great physical suffer- 
ing and privation, also played a great part in the coloni- 
zation movement, but it is probably in keeping with the 
exact truth to say that religion was the primary cause 
that led the colonists to come to America, since religious 
controversy produced a most chaotic condition in Eu- 
rope. 

To face the forest infested by wild men and wild 
beasts, to envision a new civilization, to blaze the trail 
with the ax and to fell the tree, to risk the possible 
failure of the harvest, to plan a new way of cooperative 
living; these were conditions that required more than 
physical endurance, mere morality and the wisdom of 
men. To launch out on so difficult a course required 
belief in the presence and help of God. 


RELIGION IN THE SOUTHERN COLONIES 


The Founding of Jamestown, Virginia. After the 
opening of the sea lanes, through the destruction of the 
Spanish armada, by the British fleet, commercial trading 
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companies were soon established. ‘The East India Com- 
pany was established in 1600 to serve the western con- 
tinent. In 1606 two companies were organized by the 
English government and given charters to carry on the 
work of colonization. ‘The London Company was given 
the Southern Territory and the Plymouth Company 
the Northern area, the territory that Walter Raleigh 
called Virginia, including what is now the eastern sec- 
tion of the United States. On December 19th of that 
year, the London Company started 105 colonists on 
their journey. They reached Jamestown in 1607, thir- 
teen years before the Pilgrim fathers landed on Plym- 
outh Rock. ‘They founded the first permanent English 
settlement in America. 

The personnel of the Colonists. What a motley com- 
pany it was. “It would be difficult to imagine a set of 
men less fitted to build a colony and found a nation 
than were those who settled at Jamestown in 1607. 
Among them were but twelve laborers, a few carpenters, 
a blacksmith, a mason, a barber, and a tailor, while 
more than fifty were “gentlemen” that is, men without 
an occupation, idle shiftless men who had joined the 
enterprise without realizing that years of labor were 
essential to success. But there were a few men of worth 
in the company.’ * Noteworthy for the purpose of our 
discussion here is the fact that they took a minister 
with them and were prepared to carry on their former 
religious practices. ‘For a church they nailed a board 
between two trees, stretched a canvas over it, and be- 
neath this the Rev. Robert Hunt held services accord- 


* History of the United States, Elson, p. 53. Macmillan. 
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ing to the rites of the Church of England.” ‘Thus the 
first of the colonies began its life and sought to direct 
its course under the guidance of religion. 

The Coming of the Cavaliers. ‘The defeat and execu- 
tion of Charles I who in defense of the Church of Eng- 
land bitterly persecuted the Puritans, gave a great im- 
petus to colonization. In large numbers people fled the 
mother country. Not only did their coming add great 
numerical strength to the colony, but the personal in- 
fluence they wielded was of a high order. Being closely 
related to the King and his party, the circles whence 
they came were of the first rank in English society. 
From them sprang Washington, Monroe, Madison, Mar- 
shall, and others destined to become ‘‘the First Families 
of Virginia.” This placed the stamp of the Church of 
England upon the early religious development of this 
colony. Later on came Huguenots from France, large 
numbers of Scotch-Irish, and Germans, which gradually 
changed the religious complexion to conform to the 
development going on all over the country, namely the 
rise of the denominations. Religion in the various 
southern colonies at the beginning was alike in that the 
colonists were chiefly Protestants. Later on it differed 
in three ways according as the colonists reflected the 
religious polity of the countries whence they came. 

Religion in the Maryland Colony. In 1634, the first 
colonists arrived settling at the mouth of the James 
River. “Here they planted the cross and founded a town 
which they called St. Mary’s.” ‘This act had great re- 
ligious significance for the future of America. 

Lord Baltimore was a Roman Catholic. In addition 
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to his ambition to acquire wealth and a position of 
power in the new world, he also planned to provide a 
refuge for the followers of his faith. Catholics as well 
as Puritans were persecuted in England at the time, be- 
cause the national religion was under the control of the 
Church of England. Lord Baltimore was a wise ruler, 
he saw that while loyalty to the Catholic Church re- 
quired him to give Catholics a harbor in his colony, 
the fact that he was ruling under a Protestant king, he 
dare not bar Protestants. So he extended religious free- 
dom to all denominations with one exception, the Uni- 
tarians. As a consequence, the population of the colony 
was given a new complexion. 

Roman Catholics, Puritans of Virginia and New Eng- 
land, accepted the invitation to come and for the first 
time in America people enjoyed complete religious free- 
dom. Maryland thereby became known as the Free 
State. The enabling act was known as the Religious 
Toleration Act. ‘This decision of Lord Baltimore to 
grant religious freedom was enacted into a law, in 1649, 
the year Charles I was dethroned and executed. ‘This 
act gave the sanction of legal protection to all sects alike. 
It imposed a fine upon offenders and in default of pay- 
ment administered a public whipping or imprisonment. 
The following were considered infringements of the 
law; to speak reproachfully of the Virgin Mary or the 
Apostles, to call anyone by such names as heretic, Puri- 
tan, Independent, Popeish, Priest, Lutheran, Calvinist. 
This ‘Foleration Act gave further impetus to the rapid 
increase in the number of denominations in the new 
country. 
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RELIGION IN THE NEw ENGLAND COLONIES 


The Mayflower Transported a Church. The Pilgrim 
fathers came to America in 1620. In considering the 
motives that led the New England colony to America, 
it must never be forgotten that the boat load of people 
who arrived on the Mayflower at Plymouth Rock with 
a very few exceptions, was made up of a little congre- 
gation from the hamlet of Scrooby in middle England. 
Persecuted for their puritan beliefs they fled to Amster- 
dam, Holland in 1608, continued their pilgrimage to 
Leyden and then after eleven years finally set sail as a 
body for the new world. Driven from their course they 
landed on the shores of Massachusetts, in the face of a 
wintry storm, on a barren rock, since called Plymouth 
Rock. History records as their first act that ‘““They fell 
upon their knees and blessed ye God of heaven who had 
brought them over ye vast and furious ocean.” 

As important as Plymouth Rock is in American his- 
tory, almost equally important is the sheet of paper on 
which was written the first great decision the pioneering 
pilgrims had to make. We have reference to the May- 
flower Compact. Irked by the tedium of the hard and 
perilous journey and tempted by the boundless freedom 
by which they were surrounded as they landed on the 
new shores some of the party, chiefly those newly re- 
cruited at the British port of departure, wanted to throw 
restraint to the winds. They expressed sentiments like 
this: ““We have no king, no government, no law, we are 
free, free to do as we please, to go our own way.” For- 
tunately the counsel of wiser heads prevailed. ‘This must 
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be stopped at once they thought. We must make new 
laws to meet our own situation. A new government 
must be set up, a new authority must be established. 
Out of this decision came 


THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT ® 


“In ye name of God, Amen. We whose names are under- 
written, the loyall subjects of our dread soveraigne Lord 
King James, by ye grace of God, of Great Britaine, France, 
& Ireland king, defender of ye faith, &c, haveing under- 
taken, for ye glorie of God, and advancemente of ye Chris- 
tian faith, and honour of our king & countrie, a voyage to 
plant ye first colonie in ye Northerne parts of Virginia, doe 
by these presents solemnly & mutualy in ye presence of — 
God, and one of another, covenant & combine our selves 
togeather into a civill body politick, for our better order- 
ing & preservation & furtherance of ye ends aforesaid; and 
by vertue hearof to enacte, constitute, and frame such just 
& equall lawes, ordinances, acts, constitutions, & offices, 
from time to time, as shall be thought most meete & con- 
venient for ye generall good of ye Colonie, unto which we 
promise all due submission and obedience. In witness 
whereof we have hereunder subscribed our names at Cap- 
Codd ye 11, of November, in ye year of ye raigne of our 
soveraigne lord, King James, of England, France, & Ire- 
land ye eighteenth, and of Scotland ye fiftie fourth. Ano: 
Dom. 1620.” 


The Puritans and the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
number of Puritans increased rapidly after King Charles 
threatened their destruction. Things even went from 
bad to worse, when King Charles II succeeded his father. 


5 The American Canon, Daniel L. Marsh, p. 126. Abingdon Press. 
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Nine years after the Pilgrims sailed, a company was 
formed with the view of colonization called “The Gov- 
ernor and Company of Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land.” ‘The colony that resulted became known as the 
“Massachusetts Bay Colony,” the personnel of which in- 
cluded many prominent people of wealth and education, 
members of Parliament and clergymen of the most 
liberal education. ‘The number that came in 1630 ex- 
ceeded 1,000. In some cases whole families, and con- 
gregations came with their pastors. 

Soon many Puritan settlements sprang up in Massa- 
chusetts. Keen as was the desire to purify the Church 
of England, the freedom they now enjoyed and the new 
problems they were facing gradually caused the Church 
of England issue to fade out. The attitude to the home 
government changed and separation became easy, espe- 
cially because of the increasing government restraints 
that were imposed from abroad and which did not fit 
into the framework of the new social situation. The 
Pilgrims and Puritans forgot former designations and 
issues and solidified their interests by organizing the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 


RELIGION IN THE MIDDLE COLONIES 


The Dutch and Swedes. Ten of the thirteen colonies 
were founded by the English. The remaining three, 
New York, New Jersey and Delaware were of Dutch 
origin, other nations notably the Swedes and the Ger- 
mans sharing in the enterprise. 

Gustavus Adolphus the devout king of the Swedes, 
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gave his life in the defense of religion during the Thirty 
Years War. As early as 1627 he incorporated a company 
for the purpose of colonization. ‘The first colonists ar- 
rived in 1638, on the western bank of the Delaware in 
the vicinity of what is now Wilmington. They named 
it New Sweden. The Thirty Years War and its threat- 
ened consequences drove the Swedes to seek refuge in 
America. For a time it seemed that the Swedes would 
occupy the entire Delaware Valley, but lacking the 
needed numerical strength and resources, they were 
supplanted first by the Dutch, and then by the English. 

Religion in Penn’s Colony. William Penn was a 
Quaker, the son of Admiral Penn, the first person of 
rank to join this sect, which consisted mainly of the 
most humble folk. George Fox a dissenter from the 
Church of England, an intensely devout man, was its 
founder. In 1644 the date of William Penn’s birth, Fox 
began to preach, going all over England and to many 
sections of the European continent. He denounced all 
social distinctions as unchristian and decried oppression 
of man by man in every form. Battle torn Europe led 
him to condemn war and to oppose taxation on its be- 
half. He urged simplicity in the order of worship, and 
opposed the usually accepted creeds, dogmas and eccle- 
siastical ceremonials and insisted on a return to the 
simple teachings of Jesus. He declared that God led 
men by an “inner light.” These teachings so revolution- 
ary when projected against the current religious beliefs 
of the times, particularly as held by the established 
Church of England, got the Quakers into great difficulty, 
and caused them to be persecuted not only in England, 
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but also in America whither they fled in large numbers. 
The purpose of William Penn, the leading Quaker 
of his time in founding his colony, was to furnish a 
refuge for his co-religionists, who had increased very 
rapidly in Europe in spite of persecution. Philadel- 
phia became the center of the colony, and to this day 
is the Quaker stronghold. The Christian activity of the 
Quakers, even now is equalled by no other religious 
body, and is the admiration of the whole world. Quaker 
activity today still testifies to the spiritual virility of this 
body and enables us the better to understand the great 
religious influence exerted by them, not only upon the 
early life of Pennsylvania, but upon the entire life of 
the colonies, in laying the foundations of the nation. 
The German Colonists. The terrible fate of Germany 
during the ‘Thirty Years War drove many Germans to 
flee their native land. They sought refuge chiefly in 
Pennsylvania. In Penn’s colony, all social bars were 
down, bars not only of race and religion but also of 
language. Toward the end of the 17th Century Ger- 
mans came in large numbers, particularly from southern 
Germany and from Switzerland. They belonged mainly 
to the Lutheran and Reformed faiths. Religious perse- 
cution and war had ground them down to a state of 
extreme poverty. As precious as was the scant food in 
their knapsacks and the tattered clothing that covered 
their bodies, equally if not more precious even were 
the few books they brought with them, the Bible, Cate- 
chism, their hymn books and other books of devotion. 
At first they worshiped in private homes, erected log 
churches and built their frontier life on the founda- 
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tions of religion. Lutherans and those of the Reformed 
Church faith because of their poverty, joined in build- 
ing houses of worship, alternating in their use from 
Sunday to Sunday. School teachers were pressed into 
service to serve as ministers, until clergymen could be 
provided. | 

Religious Influence in Relation to What Happened 
in 1776. It is impossible to measure the influence of 
George Washington on the events that were soon not 
only to affect America but to shape the future trend of 
world history. Greatest however was the influence 
of Washington on his knees at Valley Forge, calling 
upon the God of nations, for help when the strength 
of men failed. For all time this should teach America, 
that a social order built on secular foundations alone 
must fail, that religion is as essential to the perpetua- 
tion of the country as it was to its founding. 

In following the Constitution back to its sources, 
while the name of Christ is not named, the ideal of de- 
mocracy as expressed in the Christian ideal of love to- 
ward God and our fellowmen is evidence throughout. 
As great as was Benjamin Franklin, at no point does he 
rise higher than when progress in the formulation of 
this great document seems to have been halted. Rising 
to his feet, he urged his colleagues to unite with him in 
calling upon Almighty God for help. Each meeting 
from then on began with prayer. Significant too, it is 
that there were among the group those who could ac- 
ceptably perform this function. 

In the structure of the American government the in- 
fluence of John Calvin’s system of government for Ge- 
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neva is clearly evident. It would be interesting to dis- 
cover how many Presbyterians were among the framers 
of the Constitution. ‘That there were many among those 
who responded to William Penn’s invitation to come to 
Pennsylvania is attested by the Presbyterian churches 
that sprang up in Philadelphia and vicinity by the side 
of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches. 

The Major Religious Trend in Colonial Days. The 
main current of religious influence in the building of 
the American commonwealth leads back to Geneva. 
Down the Rhine through Holland over into Scotland 
moved the spirit of John Calvin, creating the Free 
Church of Scotland. In England it confronted the es- 
tablished church, and called into being the Puritan 
spirit. Across the ocean to America swept the Pilgrim 
Fathers, persecuted as dissenters from the Church of 
England, they were followed by the Puritans. Although 
the distinction between Dissenters and Puritans disap- 
peared in America, the name Puritan clung to all re- 
ligious groups dissenting from the Church of England 
found in America. Next in order historically, came 
Roger Williams pressing his claims for religious free- 
dom in the name of Baptist followers, William Penn for 
the Quakers, Muhlenberg for the Lutherans, Boehm for 
the Reformed and eventually the Episcopal Church 
threw off not only the yoke of England but as a body 
severed relations with the established Church of Eng- 
land. So we see the strong influence religion had on 
the founding of our nation. Religion was and must 
continue its life line if democracy is to abide and ex- 
pand. 
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It is clear that public school teachers should know 
the basic facts regarding the part religion played in our 
history so as to draw from that story the things that will 
help or hinder us in our efforts to develop a true de- 
mocracy. 

(c) A Study in the Common Elements of American 
Religion. Chapter I as we saw is devoted to a discussion 
of this problem in considerable detail. All that needs 
to be added here is that in training of public school 
teachers for the task ahead, as far as teaching religion 
is concerned, due regard should be given to a consid- 
eration of this dificult problem. 


IT WILL BE TAUGHT AGAIN 


WHEN THE CHURCH AWAKES TO ITS 
‘TEACHING FUNCTION 


‘We need as much criticism of religion as of democracy. There is 
no hope of democracy with a vestigial type of religion which is left 
over from European thought. What we are saying here is with refer- 
ence to the sort of religion which will support the values of democracy. 
The great peril to democracy is not necessarily in Hitler or the totali- 
tarian state, but in an inherited, external, authoritative conception of 
religion. When educators say they do not want religion, they are 
thinking of this vestigial religion. Opposition to this vestigial type of 
religion is thoroughly justified. I am not in favor of labeling school 
and juvenile courts and family relations as such, religious. I do not 
want religion as a part of democracy, but the two go together.” 


—William C. Bower. 


Religious Education 
July-September, 1940 
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IT WILL BE TAUGHT AGAIN 


WHEN THE CHURCH AWAKES TO ITS 
TEACHING FUNCTION 


DEVELOPING CHURCH APPRECIATION OF EDUCATION 


_ As important as the arousal of interest in the religious 
aspect of education on the part of the public school 
educator, is, equally as important is an appreciation of 
thorough going education for the success of religion on 
the part of the church leadership. 

Charles A. Ellwood, the well known Christian soci- 
ologist at Duke University charges the present deplor- 
able world condition to the failure of the church to 
properly perform its teaching function. The following 
paragraphs will make clear that the educational leaders 
have developed religious education to a point that makes 
it comparable to the best work that is done in our pub- 
lic schools, but that there is a wide gap between their 
program and its appreciation and acceptance on the 
part of the church as a whole, clergy and people alike, 
with notable exceptions. 

How Adequate is the Church School Program? In 
considering the question of the adequacy of the church 
school, therefore we must check it over against its on- 
going processes. Our line of approach will be to present 
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first, a picture of the educational ideal, the Christian 
leaders have for the church school system, including as 
it does the Sunday Church School, the Vacation Church 
School, the Week Day Church School and in certain 
denominations, the Catechetical School or pastor’s class. 
Our second task is to evaluate these ideals in terms of 
present-day practice in the church schools. 

The Day of Lay Leadership in Education. Present- 
day church school objectives and methods rank high. It 
was not always so. A word is in order, as to how we came 
into possessions of our present standards. Space permits 
only the sketching in the broadest outline of the tre- 
mendous service the Sunday School of the past rendered 
the cause of Christian education. When the Protestant 
parochial schools closed nearly a century ago, it was 
the Sunday School that held the life line of religious 
education. When many pastors and other church lead- 
ers were perplexed and seemed to discredit the Sunday 
School as a futile substitute, Christian laymen stepped 
in and kept the interest alive. While it is true that the 
level of education upon which they conducted their 
work was not high, to their immortal glory be it said, 
that in spite of their consciousness of this limitation, 
they carried on until they had aroused the denomina- 
tional leaders to give to the cause the educational lead- 
ership it needed. This occurred in 1922 at Kansas City 
when the International Sunday School Association, rep- 
resenting the lay forces, was merged with the Sunday 
School Council of Evangelical Denominations into the 
International Council of Religious Education. 

Changing Pilots. In the history of local church 
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school education, no event exceeds in religious signifi- 
cance and pure chivalry, the scene that unfolded itself 
on the platform of the Kansas City Convention in June, 
1922. On this occasion Marian Lawrence, great heart 
and noble Christian layman, in utter self effacement, 
and with undisguised delight, extended his right hand 
to Dr. Hugh S. Magill, until then one of America’s lead- 
ing public school educators, transferring to him the 
trust and responsibility for Christian education in the 
United States as conducted cooperatively by the various 
State Sunday School Associations and the denomina- 
tional Boards of Christian Education. Dr. Walter S. 
Athearn was the leading spirit in initiating this merger. 

The Objectives of Religious Education. Some of the 
first tasks to which the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education representing over forty denominations 
working in close cooperation, set themselves, were: to 
build an organization, secure a leadership and then to 
determine the objectives of Christian education the 
church school should strive after. 

Challenged by the vision of things to come in Chris- 
tian education, leading educators from theological semi- 
naries, church colleges and tax supported institutions of 
higher learning, responded to the call of the new execu- 
tive secretary. A strong educational staff was built up 
to carry into effect the plans of the Council. A new 
interest in Christian education was awakened among the 
denominations, and a large clientele of professional and 
semi-professional leaders was attracted from all over the 
United States. The skilled hand of the educators who 
had taken over the task was manifest at once. 
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STANDARDS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
The Objectives of Religious Education. 


1. Does it lead the pupil into a personal relationship 
with God? 


2. Does it give the pupil an understanding and ap- 
preciation of the life and teachings of Jesus, lead him 
to accept Christ as Savior, Friend, Companion, and 
Lord, and lead him into loyalty to Christ and his cause? 


3. Does it lead to a progressive and continuous devel- 
opment of Christlike character? 


4, Does it lead into enthusiastic and intelligent par- 
ticipation in the building of a Christian community and 
world? 


5. Does it develop the ability and desire to participate 
in the life and work of the Church? 


6. Does it give a Christian interpretation of life and 
of the universe? 

7. Does it give a knowledge, understanding, and love 
of the Bible, and an intelligent appreciation of other 
records of Christian experience? 


Comparing the Standards. It would be interesting 
to compare these specific objectives of religious educa- 
tion with the very general and vague church school 
goals that preceded them. ‘“‘Spirituality” was the rather 
inclusive covering word that was used to indicate what 
the school sought to accomplish. Prayer was given a 
lofty place in the program and rightly so. The value of 
personal example and influence was stressed, but little 
was done that resembled the public school in its careful 
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study of the pupil and his needs, the laws of learning 
and ways of getting at the solution of problems. Let us 
take one specific example. Objective No. 7 deals with 
the Bible as the foundation stone upon which all the 
other objectives rest. But in addition to this Bible goal 
church school leaders today list six additional goals 
which are very specific as to the use to be made of the 
Bible in daily living. 

The leaders in Christian education are as insistent 
today as ever that the Bible be taught, indeed that it 
be taught better than ever before, but they are also 
equally as insistent that faithful teaching of the Bible 
should include in addition to the knowledge of its con- 
tent, guidance in realizing the specific religious results 
listed in the six other objectives. They point out that 
we not only need to know what is in the Bible, but that 
we must assist our scholars in actually using, in daily 
life, what they have learned in the Bible. 

The Eleven Areas of Human Experience. If we 
stopped at this point, the same criticism of indefinite- 
ness raised against the former “Standard of Efficiency’ 
might properly be brought against the Seven Objectives 
of Religious Education but this has been safeguarded. 
‘These seven objectives are based on a sound philosophy 
of religion, namely that religion is synonymous with life 
and has to do with whatever happens in our entire life, 
the life within us and in the world outside of us. As 
popularly conceived, religion has to do with private de- 
votions, through Bible reading, study and religious med- 
itation, church going and giving for benevolent causes, 
and in a general way living a good life. This narrow 
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concept of religion is no longer accepted by thoughtful 
people as being inclusive. By such a scale of measure- 
ment too much of life would escape the test of religion. 
To guard against such a limited view religious educa- 
tors ask themselves what comprises a fully rounded out 
religious life? What are the major areas of human ex- 
perience? In conference with leading Christian students 
of sociology Christian educators have agreed upon the 
formulation of the following areas of experience and 
activity: 


1. Specifically Religious 7. Recreational 

2. Health 8. Sex, Parenthood and 
3. Educational Family Life 

4. Economic 9. General Life in the Group 
5. Vocational 10. Friendship 

6. Citizenship 11. Aesthetic 


“The Curriculum” of Christian Education. The tra- 
ditional name “Bible School” is gradually yielding to 
the proposal of educators that the term “‘church school” 
be substituted as more correctly characterizing what this 
institution is attempting to accomplish today. The shift 
in name corresponds to the change in the concept of the 
philosophy of education, in harmony with a change in 
the philosophy of religion. ‘The church school teaches 
the Bible, but it is more than. a Bible School. The 
church school has been properly characterized as a 
school in Christian living. 

Relationships in the Areas of Experience. As a next 
step in getting at Church School objectives that are spe- 
cific and definite, it became necessary to study the 
Eleven Areas of Human Experience in terms of the va- 
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rious relationship in which a person stands to them in 
his daily life. Take, for instance, the area of educational 
experiences or activities, the relationships in which 
every individual stands to this experience are many- 
sided and varied. ‘This is true of every other area of 
experience. In analyzing this problem it was agreed by 
educators that the following relationships apply to each 
of the eleven areas of human experience. 


. Personal ) 
. Home 
. School 


] 
2 
3 
4. Church Relationships 
5. Other Community 

6 


. National 
7. International 


Typical Life Situations. We have gone a long way in 
improving Christian education when we lay down com- 
prehensive objectives, block out the inclusive areas of 
human experience and the relationships in which a 
person stands to them. This is all very good as far as it 
goes, but so far we have been dealing entirely with a 
philosophy of education in which the teacher is actively 
involved. ‘The next step is to chart the path that leads 
to the pupil and the meaning of the curriculum for him. 
Here education and life meet and in a sense become one. 
If religion is life, then where does religious education 
gear in to grip the pupil’s life and give direction to it 
at any given point? If “life is one problem after the 
other,’ then how will Christian education get hold of 
the problems of people and aid in finding Christian 
solutions as their way of lifer 
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In answering that question Christian educators have 
directed their thought toward a study of human beings 
and the typical life situations they face. ‘They have done 
this on a graded basis following the generally accepted 
range of grading in vogue in the church school. Chil- 
dren’s workers have listed typical situations that their 
experience with children have revealed. ‘The same has 
been done by workers with youth and adults. It is im- 
portant to remember here that the listing of the ex- 
periences referred to are “‘typical.” ‘They represent a 
cross-section of the experiences most common to most 
persons in the respective groups. Naturally there are 
many variations and exceptions. Life is so complex that 
our experiences are innumberable, but these typical ex- 
periences serve as a practical working basis for guiding 
Christian education. | 

Teaching Method. ‘To work out the technique or 
method to be used in applying this educational phi- 
losophy was the next step taken. Here again the guid- 
ance given was much more specific. If we are looking 
for a definition of what the teacher’s task with the class 
involves, as viewed in the light of the philosophy of edu- 
cation we have been describing, perhaps the following 
definition might be helpful. A study group or class en- 
gaged in Christian education is a pupil-teacher fellow- 
ship of learning together the Christian faith and the 
Christian way of life with the view of building a cooper- 
ative Christian community. ‘This means that whereas 
yesterday the church school was in the main a listening 
school with little give and take and free discussion, to- 
day’s school is a sharing school, emphasizing such basic 
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educational principles as these: it takes two to teach; 
the teacher must guide, givé information but also chal- 
lenge the pupil to seek information, to think, react, and 
join heartily in the learning and doing process. To the 
extent that the pupil uses his mind to think and express 
himself creatively to that extent he is learning and living 
successfully. ‘The exercise of this function we believe 
to a degree at least is within the power of practically 
every church school leader who will agree to make the 
necessary preparation, especially so because of the help 
available for willing and industrious teachers today. 

In the light of this fact we note the broad similarity 
that exists between the teaching task of the public 
school and the church school teacher. The chief dis- 
tinguishing features of the church school teacher’s task 
are: the limited teaching time and the specifically re- 
ligious interpretation and motivation, otherwise their 
efforts in building the cooperative commonwealth are 
very similar. 

And so we might go on and note here the progress 
made in preparing curriculum guides and textbooks, 
the development of leaders, organization, administra- 
tion and supervision, and interdenominational coopera- 
tive field promotion. Such an educational instrument as 
we now have at hand, if put into operation in this time 
of crisis, could be made to serve adequately in safeguard- 
ing the measure of democracy we now have and in 
furthering its development. 
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AN EVALUATION OF THE ADEQUACY OF THE 
CHURCH SCHOOL 


It is not a pleasant task to attempt to evaluate the 
church school in actual practice, and to point out the 
measure of its adequacy or inadequacy as an instrument 
in building the democratic state. But this painful task 
in reality is the most friendly service that can be ren- 
dered the church schools at this time. This needs to be 
done especially since there is a movement on foot to 
discredit the church school. Unfortunately, the fine 
educational instrument we have outlined above exists 
largely in the mind of educational leaders and finds ex- 
pressions chiefly on paper. 

When a School is Not a School. A friendly critic in a © 
book written a generation ago began the volume with 
this sentence, ‘““When is a school not a school?” and 
answered ‘“When it is a Sunday School.” This was a 
very broad generalization and there were no doubt 
many exceptions, but measured by the tests education 
applies, the criticism no doubt was true. And what is 
worse, the criticism in the main is probably still true. 
It eases up the situation somewhat to say that in spite of 
its educational defects the church school wields a great 
religious influence. ‘That is undoubtedly true. But the 
question under consideration here is to what extent is 
this “religious atmosphere”’ and influence directed to- 
ward definite objectives, and to what extent is an orderly 
method pursued in realizing these specific religious 
goals. Public school leaders speak of church school edu- 
cation as “inspirational education,” in contrast to public 
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school education which they call ‘educational educa- 
tion.” 

This characterization is true to fact. Either the 
church school must take the work of religious education 
seriously, decide upon lofty, specific goals and use sound 
and orderly methods, or we must change our objectives 
and say all we want is that the school exert a general 
religious influence and furnish inspiration ending up 
in blind alleys of education. It must not be forgotten 
that the Sunday School started as an evangelistic enter- 
prise and used Bible teaching as the conserving agency 
to build up new converts. A laudable enterprise every- 
one will admit. The church school still seeks to do that, 
but while it has enlarged the scope of its work to include 
the social aspects of the Christian life in addition to the 
former individual emphasis, and while it has become 
much more specific in its aims and objectives, church 
school officers and teachers in the main move in the 
old rut and do not seem to be conscious of the more 
complex and extended religious task facing the world 
today. We will cite some reasons for these assumptions 
and claims. 

Most schools still use the antiquated Uniform Lessons 
introduced by the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion in 1872. Church school leaders in the main lag far 
behind in availing themselves of the opportunities close 
at hand for leadership training. Few schools have 
reached the point of supplying full time professional 
supervisors. The rank and file of the church member- 
ship still think in terms of a listening school rather than 
a living laboratory and workshop. Adults in increasing 
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numbers join classes in general adult education, but 
seem opposed to higher adult church school standards. 

Where the Church School Faces Facts. ‘There are a 
few sectors where the church school serves as an ade- 
quate instrument in building a Christian democracy. 
The Vacation Church School, the Week Day Church 
School, the Workers’ Conference and the summer 
schools and camps face up squarely to the issue. Here is 
self-sacrificing pioneer leadership. Profiting from the 
rich past of the Sunday school they are building the 
next story of the structure. Here the proposed goals of 
the new education are carefully examined, criticized, 
modified, and put into practice. In the Vacation and 
Week Day Church School the Uniform Lessons have no 
place. Instead, courses built on the newer ideals are 
used. ‘To mention but one of the pioneer courses, “The 
Golden Rule City” by Bonser. Here is an adequate ap- 
proach to a Christian America. A more recent book pre- 
pared especially for use in Week Day Church Schools 
showing the drift in that direction is Living and Work- 
ing in Our Country by Edna M. Baxter. Another in the 
same series is Observing National Holidays and Church 
Festivals by Florence Martin. 

Flaming youth has as its goal “Building a Christian 
World.” A few pioneer adult classes are working along 
the line of “Learning for Life’ with courses that run the 
whole gamut from Bible study and personal religious 
living to international brotherhood. Daybreak is at 
hand. May God hasten the day when these pioneers in 
- making the church school an adequate instrument in 
building a Christian democracy may be multiplied. 


WHO WILL SEE TO IT? 
CHURCHMEN AND SCHOOLMEN 


“Leaders in the church school should join with public educators in 
developing a community sentiment which will enable public educators 
to introduce religion at the places it integrally belongs. For example, 
a class in social science studying the community must have the chance 
to study the church as well as the other institutions of society. A 
teacher of history must not be so filled with fear of arousing con- 
troversy that he cannot deal honestly and thoroughly with the mani- 
festations of religion and of the church in history. A teacher of 
literature must not be kept from interpreting the religious experiences 
which are given expression in great poetry and great prose. Public 
educators must have the chance to deal with religion and the church 
as with other aspects of life. Nor does the church need to fear lest by 
this approach children will get wrong ideas of religion and of the 
church. 

Weekday religious. education will be more easy of accomplishment 
than the plan outlined. But it will not solve the problem. It can be 
solved only by bringing the teaching of religion actually back into 
the school and by building up a life for children in church and home 
which is educationally sound and definitely Christian.” 


—Harrison S. Elliott. 
International Journal 
of Religious Education 
November, 1940 


VII 


WHO WILL SEE TO IT? 
CHURCHMEN AND SCHOOLMEN 


Public School and Church School Leaders working 
together will accomplish this. There is no other way 
since two educational systems are involved that need to 
be studied and related to each other. It will therefore 
require the skill of the best educators in each group 
throughout the land. As a result of the present crisis in 
democracy, and of the developments in religious educa- 
tion and public school education during the past hun- 
dred years, the time has come to reexamine the so-called 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” reached at that time between 
the church school and public school leaders. 

We must recall what the agreement was, how it 
worked out and see whether it is not in need of revision 
and if so in what way. As in the case of Horace Mann 
this is a mutual task confronting church educators and 
public school educators. ‘To this group of leaders we 
must look for the planning that will restore religious 
teaching to the public school in a way that is legal and 
practicable. It goes without saying that it will take time 
and that it will require much experimentation, but the 
task must be undertaken at once, however simple the 
scale upon which we begin to operate. 

Rethinking “Entangling Alliances.” ‘The ‘‘Gentle- 
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men’s Agreement” was thought to be the way out a 
century ago. 

Its Origin. ‘This so-called ‘“‘gentlemen’s agreement” 
as we have seen reached as a result of the Massachusetts 
controversy over the teaching of religion in the public 
schools, was not an action definitely agreed upon in joint 
conference of public schoolmen and churchmen. It was 
rather a reflection of public opinion, but ably expressed 
in the letter by a leading churchman to the greatest 
schoolman of the day, Horace Mann. This statement 
was presumably accepted since no objection was raised 
to it in any documents that are extant, although as we 
have seen, Horace Mann hoped that common ground 
might be reached for teaching religion in the public 
schools. At all events this was the course that was taken 
and “hands off the public schools” by the church, be- 
came the fixed policy of the public school to which also 
the Protestant church gave assent. 

The Terms of the Agreement. Stated in its baldest 
terms, this “‘gentlemen’s agreement” provided that the 
public school should teach the so-called secular branches 
and the church school the so-called religious branches. 
Such a division of the educational responsibility how- 
ever naive and artificial it may seem to us today when 
viewed in the light of the progress made in educational 
philosophy and practice, was considered a_ perfectly 
natural and attainable goal when projected against the 
educational philosophy of that day. ‘The major purpose 
of education it was generally believed was to impart in- 
formation, with the expectation that the acquisition of 
knowledge would automatically produce certain desired 
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results. In the church it meant that indoctrination 
would bring the desired results in terms of belief, per- 
sonality and religious conduct. In the public school it 
meant skill in using the tools of education and the con- 
duct expected of an American citizen. Through the 
mastery of the contents of courses of study it was be- 
lieved the goal of education could be reached. It was 
perfectly natural then to assume, that the church could 
take as its share of the educational responsibility the 
teaching of courses in religion, such as the Bible, doc- 
trine, church history, and religious practices, such as the 
duties of church membership and other religious activ- 
ities. ‘(The public school as its share of the task would 
teach courses on “‘reading, writing and arithmetic,” 
geography, history and allied subjects. The division of 
responsibility seemed very clear and simple. 

How the Agreement Worked Out. From the start the 
public school had the advantage. It had the leadership, 
and sufficient money supplied by public funds. The 
church lacked both. Catholics and certain branches of 
the Lutheran Church had the vision to see that the issue 
was so important for religion that some way would have 
to be found to raise the money and provide the leader- 
ship. Protestants in the main were either blind or in- 
different to this issue. Catholics and Lutherans got their 
monies’ worth, so did Protestants as witnessed by their 
lame and limping Sunday Schools, the ignorance and 
indifference to religion and confusion concerning it, 
witnessed by the Protestant Church today. 

As we view the “gentlemen’s agreement” in the light 
of the history of the past hundred years, it is very clear 
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that the public school lived up to its part of the contract 
and it is equally as clear that the Protestant Church in 
the main did not. So, on the one hand we have a public 
school steadily improving its work but becoming more 
and more a secularized institution. Standing over 
against such a public school we find a religious institu- 
tion with an inadequate educational equipment to 
combat the secularization of education. We are not 
overlooking the fact of what the church has done to 
meet its share of the “‘gentlemen’s agreement,’ by way 
of the Sunday Church School and week day religious 
education, but what we claim here is that what the 
church has done is by no means comparable to what the 
public school has done. In the preceding chapter we 
have discussed in some detail the measure of the ade- 
quacy of the church school to cope with the problem of 
keeping intact and effective the religious influences 
upon which democracy depends for its existence and 
continuance. 

If we are seriously seeking the cause of the relative 
impotency of the church, it seems that here 1s the spot 
where we must place our finger. 

A New Gentlemen’s Agreement Needed. ‘This 1s 
needed because the educational basis upon which the 
existing agreement rests has shifted during the past 
century. With the ever rising tide of the will of the 
people to rule, as manifested in the signing of the 
Magna Charta, the execution of Charles I of England, 
the French Revolution and climaxed by the American 
Declaration of Independence, there came the conviction 
that the education of the people is the indispensable 
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requirement for self rule. ‘The larger the measure of 
freedom to be attained, the wider must be the circle of 
those to be educated. In England where the social lines 
were sharply drawn between “gentlemen” and “gentle- 
women” on the one hand and the masses on the other, — 
the “philanthropic movement” was inaugurated as a 
means of providing education for the poor. ‘The effort 
of Robert Raikes in founding the Sunday School was an 
expression of this movement. On the continent class 
distinctions limited education in a similar way. In the 
colonies too, education at first was paid for by the 
parents, and philanthropy was resorted to for the educa- 
tion of the poor. In the free air of America, however 
all social distinctions were soon broken down. Horace 
Mann was the great champion not only of free education 
for all children but also of education looking toward 
the freedom of all the people. It is but natural that 
America should devote itself in the most scrupulous 
manner to this task, sparing neither money nor talent. 

Horace Mann brought to the task, not only all the 
available skill of America, but he personally visited 
Europe and brought back to his task the richest ex- 
perience the scholarship of Europe had to offer. Her- 
bart and Froebel were laying the foundations of modern 
education. Wundt opened the first psychological labor- 
atory at the University of Leipzig and devoted himself 
to discoveries of the functioning of the brain and the 
nervous system—discoveries which were to revolutionize 
the philosophy of education. But Wundt the great 
pioneer in modern psychological experimentation was 
still a lad when Horace Mann ended his work as the 
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leader of the public schools of Massachusetts in 1848. 
So even Horace Mann was unaware of the psychological 
implications for the new day in education. 

The New Educational Vocabulary that began to ap- 
pear indicates the changes that have taken place in 
educational philosophy and practice since the “gentle- 
men’s agreement’ was reached. A few of the most im- 
portant new terms now more or less in general use are 
the following: psychosis, growth, gradation, specific 
objectives, human values, social studies, areas of human 
experience, human relationships, life situations, pupil 
centered education, cooperative learning, educational 
creativity, progressive education, activity education, 
integration and unification of the educational process, 
leadership education. Each of these terms and similar 
ones reflect certain changes in education, some of which 
were foreseen while others were not even faintly con- 
ceived of one hundred years ago. In some instances old 
terms were retained but either expanded in content or 
supplemented by new terms. In some instances, the 
emphasis was shifted from an old term to express the 
newer educational implications involved. To illustrate 
a few instances in point. 

Psychosis. ‘This is a comparatively new term com- 
ing from the psychological laboratory, that has risen up 
to the level of daily speech. While on the face of it, the 
etymology of the word is traced back to the psyche or 
soul, there is a marked difference between the former 
concept of the psyche or soul and, a psychosis. In Horace 
Mann’s day intellectual, mental and volitional activity 
was traced back to an intangible something in man 
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which was called mind, soul or spirit according to the 
particular type of psychological activity involved. A 
psychosis on the other hand is the term used to register 
the fact that science has discovered that the soul or spirit 
of a man has a very close relation to a physical organism, 
or set of organs in the human body known as the brain 
and nerves which constitute the nervous system. A 
psychosis is the name given to any one of the myriads 
of separate experiences that go to make up our conscious 
states of mind. A psychosis is differentiated from a 
neurosis in that the latter term is used to designate the 
physical functioning of the nervous system, of which the 
psychosis is the resulting state of mind or consciousness. 

Thus instead of being limited to speaking of the soul 
or spirit of man in the vague manner of other days, the 
study of psychology has greatly enriched our knowledge 
so that we can now speak of the laws of cause and effect 
even when we are dealing with so intangible a thing as 
the spirit of man. We now know that every thought, 
emotion, and act of man is inseparably related to and 
is the outcome of the function of the physical organism 
known as the nervous system, which in its thought and 
emotional processes operates much like the ramifying 
wires of the telephone system, and in its motor processes, 
operates much after the manner of an electric wire 
throwing a railroad switch. In response to a given in- 
fluence exerted upon it from without the body or from 
within in some mysterious way this physical material 
tool is used to achieve an immaterial result. We used to 
explain the act of walking by saying, that through my 
spirit I will to walk and the act is accomplished. Psy- 
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chologists have discovered that back of this will to walk 
is a set of nerves that control the bodily organs in pro- 
ducing movement. A man paralyzed on his left side 
may have the will to walk, but the nerves controlling the 
limbs on the left side have been destroyed, and no 
amount of will power can move them. 

Growth. But still more marvelous was the discovery 
of how this nervous system is constructed. Not only is 
the nervous system a complex organ more complex even 
than a telegraph or telephone system with a great 
central control station the brain, but that the myriads 
of nerves and nerve fibers are composed of tiny cells, 
which lie dormant until the proper stimulus reaches 
them, then they become operative, they grow in num- 
ber, and this growth in cells and their functioning 
determines not only a person’s knowledge but his emo- 
tional experience, and his volitions, the totality of his 
behavior whether in his individual or social relations. 
Of all this wonderful and mysterious working of God 
in the soul of a man Horace Mann and his contempo- 
raries knew little if anything. Today we know, and it 
has naturally changed profoundly our ideas about edu- 
cation. 

So we have come to speak of education as consisting 
not only of imparting information and acquiring knowl- 
edge, developing skills and in some vague way unfold- 
ing character, but we speak of growth of persons or 
personality. We say information and knowledge are 
the means to an end, which end is the development of 
the growing person and an improved society. Informa- 
tion and knowledge constitute the psychological stimuli, 
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to which, when adequate reaction is given a desired 
form of conduct and character may be expected. 
Growth as is evident, is therefore one of the new edu- 
cational words we are seeing in print with increasing 
frequency. This word growth symbolizes an expansion 
as well as an interpretation of the term knowledge 
which held the central position in education one hun- 
dred years ago and long thereafter. “The term is perhaps 
the most basic in its bearing on the changes that have 
come in educational philosophy and method. Growth 
reflects externally what is going on internally in the 


cells of the nervous system. Education is cell change, 


produced by influences or stimuli coming from the out- 
side world, and from emotional and other psychic 
responses from within. Growth is the term also used to 
record the progress made within cell changes. It is 
the evidence of the accumulations of inner changes, 
which find outward expression in the mode of thinking, 
feeling and action of the growing person to constitute 
his changing character and his conduct. It is evident 
therefore that the measure of a person’s education de- 
pends on the extent to which he has actively shared in 
the accumulation of knowledge and his personal reac- 
tions to such knowledge. 

Naturally religious growth and education are subject 
to the same laws of the mind that hold for “secular edu- 
cation” or growth. Our education will be complete to 
the extent that we make satisfactory adjustments to life 
as it confronts us, and to the degree that we seek to 
change conditions of life that are not satisfactory. 

Pupil Centered. This term has become a covering 
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term for a variety of similar words used to affirm that 
imparting information is no longer the major emphasis 
placed on educational method, but that the pupil is 
central in the process and that every educational device 
we use, such as books, writing materials, school houses 
and what not, have value only as they result in some 
manner in the enrichment and growth of the personality 
and conduct of the pupil. 

One of the most difficult lessons for church school 
workers to learn is that this also applies to the Bible. 
The Bible is a book to be sure. It is more, it is “The 
Book’; but it is primarily “the Book of Life.” Christian 
education requires that we help the child master its con- 
tents, but even this holy content is but a means to a 
higher end, namely the cultivation of a growing Chris- 
tian personality and of Christian conduct. Bible knowl- 
edge must be used to show the child how to live the 
Christian life, otherwise even Bible knowledge is useless, 
if indeed not spiritually harmful. One hundred years 
ago teachers were as much interested in the personal 
growth and development of their pupils but they did 
not have at hand the knowledge nor the improved facil- 
ities the new revelations of God have brought to us. 

The Emphasis on the Unitary Process. One of the 
most important newer trends that challenges us to revise 
the “gentlemen’s agreement” is the implication involved 
in such words as the “unitary process of education” and 
“integration.” ‘The problem of the integration of public 
school teaching and church school teaching into a uni- 
tary process of educating the child, was undoubtedly 
at the heart of the issue the church and state faced one 
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hundred years ago, but the method proposed for its 
realization was hopelessly inadequate as history has 
proved and as the requirements of education, as we 
think of it today demand. It was then thought, as we 
have seen, that if the public school taught the “secular” 
branches and the church school taught the “religious 
branches,” that in some mysterious way these two pro- 
cedures would blend into a unity of thought and action, 
satisfactory to church and state alike. We have come to 
see the fallacy of this assumption. We are convinced 
that integration, and unification of the educational 
process cannot take place with the children meeting in 
separate places and pursuing educational activities that 
are disassociated and unrelated in their basic planning. 
In a preceding chapter we recorded our conviction that 
it is the divisions among the churches that make legally 
impossible in the public school, the teaching of religion 
of the sort the various denominations insist upon, al- 
though the basic laws of the land permit the teaching of 
religion that does not militate against democratic unity 
and the public weal. If therefore integration and uni- 
fication of the educational process depends either upon 
having the children together in one place or at least 
upon common basic educational planning, then a new 
gentlemen’s agreement between public school and 
church school leaders will have to be reached that will 
make that possible. 

The Emphasis on Human Values. Books and their 
contents loomed as the large item in the “gentlemen's 
agreement” one hundred years ago. Of course the 
leaders of that day had clearly in mind and confidently 
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hoped that what the books taught and the teacher said 
would by that very fact redound to the personal well- 
being of the individual as well as to the well-being of a 
democratic society. Surely one could not think of the 
Massachusetts of one hundred years ago being forgetful 
of that. But what they did not see so clearly a century 
ago, was what their forebears a hundred years before 
them saw more clearly, namely the necessity of coopera- 
tive thinking and planning and what they sought to 
accomplish in the town meeting and the town hall. 
They also seemed to see more clearly the great sig- 
nificance of the individual’s personal conduct and his 
responsibility for the well-being of his town and 
country. 

It is very significant that the new language needed is 
gradually looming up for the wording of the new gentle- 
men’s agreement, the public school and church school 
educators are about to write. ‘The John Dewey Society 
in its Third Yearbook to which previous reference has 
been made in this book has coined, as we take it, the 
happiest phrase so far, to point the way the unitary edu- 
cational process must take in expanding and realizing 
the ideals of our American democracy. The burden of 
the book is “The American Problem,” and the way of its 
solution lies in the direction of “The Building of a Co- 
operative Commonwealth.” Judging from what this 
epoch making book says, it is very evident that central 
in its concept, is its emphasis on “human values.” ‘The 
people who constitute this cooperative commonwealth 
are envisioned as being led by unselfish leaders and as 
sharing with the people in building a happy community 
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life, where every man will count and be respected, and 
where everyone will give of his best for the best of all. 

Now if you study the trend in religion, as it finds ex- 
pression in religious educational thinking and planning, 
you will find that “human values” are also receiving an 
emphasis never before so pronounced in the history of 
the Christian church. In this emphasis on human values 
the path of the public educator and the church educator 
converge. The church has additional values it 1s seek- 
ing, but at the point of human values church and school 
can work together actively. A later chapter outlines the 
additional values the church is seeking and for which 
it must hold itself responsible. 

Objectives Scientifically Arrived At. Planning a cur- 
riculum was a relatively easy matter a century ago. 
Given knowledge and skills as the objectives, and the 
logical approach as the method of education, the task 
of curriculum building was one of comparative simplic- 
ity. It implied the inclusion of the necessary courses of 
study, or subjects and the preparation of materials, or- 
ganized in a manner to facilitate mental mastery of the 
content. With the coming of the psychological approach 
to education, objectives came to be defined in terms of 
persons and centered about the individual and his place 
in human society. Sociologists and psychologists follow- 
ing scientific analytic methods pointed out the specific 
lines along which educators, who sought to cope with 
human and social values, ought to state their objectives 
and to build their new structures. The consideration of 
“areas of human experience,” it was discovered, had to 
be given priority in the choice of and formulation of 
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courses of study. The new approach in stating the goals 
of education also made necessary the revision of the con- 
tent of former courses of study. Religious education 
instead of speaking of Uniform Sunday School Lessons 
came to speak of the “objectives of religious education, ’ 
“areas of human experience,’ “human relationships” 
and “‘specified life situations.’’ And lest we forget that 
life is not lived in this piecemeal fashion in analytical 
vacuums, integration and unity of the total educational 
process was constantly kept in mind. This specific ap- 
proach to common educational ground in educational 
philosophy and method, is another indication that the 
time has come for a restatement of the “gentlemen’s 
agreement.” Criticism has perhaps been properly di- 
rected against the failure to state clearly enough that 
the substance and content of the Christian faith is basic 
in the content of the materials of religious education, 
as well as in the formulation of the ultimate and specific 
goals. 

Secular and Religious Education. ‘This line of de- 
marcation so sharply and clearly defined in the day of 
Horace Mann has practically disappeared. Viewed from 
the standpoint of the psychological approach to educa- 
tion, it is difficult to tell where secular education ends 
and where religious education begins. Indeed it cannot 
be denied, as has been stated in another connection in 
this book, that the public school often functions to a 
larger degree and in a more successful manner in certain 
of the human aspects of the religious life than the 
church school does. At the same time it is true that the 
church has a distinct task to perform for religion. It is 
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on the subjective or Godward side that the public school 
cannot function adequately owing to the difficulty in- 
volved in the sectarian approach to religion which the 
law forbids. ‘This overlapping of educational territory, 
willy-nilly, now finds the public school and church 
school educator face to face presenting an entirely dif- 
ferent situation than that which prevailed when the 
gentlemen’s agreement was conceived. 

The Little Red School House. There it stood. Across 
the way stood the church that housed the Sunday School. 
Two factories as it were for the production of two types 
of mental goods, which if secured and taken out into 
life would presumably serve as the wherewithal to meet 
the twofold needs of the oncoming citizen, the material 
needs and qualifications for citizenship in the state and 
citizenship in the Kingdom of God. ‘The two kingdoms, 
it was thought could be kept as completely separated 
as were the ongoings in the little red school and the 
little church across the way. During these hundred years 
however, we have learned that education has to do 
rather with the building of lives and society, out there 
where life is spacious, complex and complete. 

We see very clearly now that learning is not confined 
to what happens in school houses, homes or church 
houses, but that it also has to do with housing in the 
slums, movie houses, houses of prostitution, road houses, 
counting houses, gambling houses, houses of detention, 
houses of parliament and congress, houses where men 
toil, in sweatshops and factories, in farm houses and in 
fields where migrants and others work. But not only in 
houses, but also on bloody battle fields, where innocent 
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men die and because of which wives and children are 
widowed and orphaned, on street corners, in alleys, 
parks and highways. In all these places human eyes see, 
human ears hear; men, women and children feel pain, 
suffer and die. ‘Thus myriads of influences play in on 
human beings that effect their happiness, mold their 
personalities and shape their conduct and their environ- 
ment. Church and school alike have a stake in this ex- 
panse of life and a grim and terrible responsibility. 

The four walls of the little red school house, and the 
church across the way, have suddenly expanded to take 
in the four boundaries of the village corporation, the 
city, the state, the nation, the world. Quick to sense this, 
are these public school leaders, hence their call to build 
the cooperative commonwealth. The church preaches, 
but it must also teach and live out its “international- 
ism.” Every other social and uplift agency in the com- 
munity, must sit around the green table, for conference 
and action. Verily, it is time to rethink and restate the 
gentlemen's agreement. 

Disentangled Alliances. “Hands off the public school” 
was still the slogan ten to fifteen years ago. It reflected 
the jittery state of mind in which public school and 
church school leaders found themselves, over the moot 
question of religion in the public schools. Now this atti- 
tude is rapidly changing. ‘The reason for the near hys- 
teria on that issue is passing, if it has not already passed. 
Not that we do not any longer fear the consequences of 
teaching religion in the public school, but because these 
hundred years have piled up a mass of valuable experi- 
ence to help us and because there seems to be evolving 
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a way of integrating public school education and re- 
ligious education into a unified system. 

That the nation seems to demand that more adequate 
religious education be supplied, is evidenced by the fact 
that four of the forty-eight states have passed legislation 
favoring extension of religious teaching on week days 
to supplement the brief time devoted to it on Sundays. 
No less than one thousand communities throughout the 
nation have organized Week Day Church Schools. 
There is furthermore an insistence that Sunday Church 
School teaching be improved. That public school and 
church school educators with increasing frequency are 
drawing together in conference is another indication of 
this insistence on better religious education. All over 
the land the desire for conference between these two 
groups is being expressed. 

Several years ago the International Council of Re- 
ligious Education, in connection with its annual meet- 
ing, brought together leading public school leaders, to 
share in a symposium on the problem of the correlation 
of public school and church school education. This 
Council has also recently issued a bulletin entitled, 
Christian Education Today in which careful considera- 
tion is given to our mutual task. Important confer- 
ences of public school and church school educators, and 
prominent laymen of the legal profession are being held 
all over the land. 

An experiment covering a period of five years has just 
been concluded in Ohio, at which public school and 
church school educators worked together. Such an ex- 
periment with the five hundred or more Community 
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Coordinating Councils seems to point a way to the 
solution of the vexed problem of entangling alliances. 
Not only in the public school, not only in the church 
school, or through the public school and church school 
working together, but around the conference table for 
the building of the cooperative commonwealth with all 
helpful agencies represented will this issue be settled. 
If the church will take its place here and function as it 
should, this new alliance will result in writing a new 
gentlemen’s agreement that will provide a unified 
system of education such as is needed to safeguard the 
church and state alike. 

The Crisis in Democracy Calls for Action. Whatever 
apology there may be offered for the failure of more 
ageressive action in the past in facing this issue, now that 
a line of cleavage has been driven between the demo- 
cratic and totalitarian states throughout the world, the 
time seems to have come for definite energetic and 
speedy action. 

Initiating the New Gentlemen’s Agreement. Since 
then public school teaching and the best church school 
teaching on the manward side, has become so much 
alike in its philosophy of education, objectives and 
method of teaching, and since the time has come when 
these two groups of leaders can speak to each other on 
a common level of educational efficiency, there is a 
further step that needs to be taken today to give the 
American child and youth a total education, namely to 
see to it that religion is included. Since the initiation 
of such a movement seems to be the function of the 
church, what is the procedure necessary to bring about 
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integration of public education with religious education 
on a non-sectarian basis? That process fortunately is | 
already under way. 

We have seen that informal conferences are being 
held in increasing numbers between public school and 
church school leaders, that the International Council of 
Religious Education has recently held such informal 
conferences in various sections of our country. In addi- 
tion the Religious Education Association, the organiza- 
tion that gave such great stimulus to this movement 
several decades ago and conducted the first nation-wide 
survey, is again seeking to arouse our country to the 
realization of the danger of secularized public educa- 
tion. Conferences have been held extending from New 
York to California under the personal leadership of the 
president of the Association. The discussions seem to 
indicate that the issue is dwindling down to whether re- 
ligion can be taught in the public school or not, with 
the trend of thought tending in the affirmative. 

The scientific researches under way cover a wide 
range including quantitative and qualitative aspects 
of the week day church school; the nature and ex- 
tent of religious thinking of public school pupils; the 
potential religious values in public school education, 
the attitude of the three major faiths to the issue. The 
evaluation of the church supported college in relation 
to the teaching of religion and preparation of religious 
teachers; and a study of a philosophy of education, in- 
cluding adequate provision for the element of religion. 
These findings will be of great help in clarifying the 
issue and suggesting solutions. ‘The recent White House 
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Conference on Child Welfare recently took action look- 
ing to opening the entire issue of the teaching of re- 
ligion in the public schools. ‘Temporarily national 
defense work is delaying the undertaking. 

Passing from the Discussion to the Action Stage. It 
is estimated as we have seen that nearly one thousand 
communities have actually organized week day church 
schools in some form or other. In most cases this has 
been done independently of the public schools or in a 
very loose and superficial way. ‘The time has come when 
these plans should be revised and the closest possible 
contacts be established with the public school authori- 
ties. In new local situations no steps should be taken 
without conferring with public school authorities. ‘The 
public school and church school learnings must be com- 
pared and brought into a functioning relationship to 
each other. ‘The task cannot be accomplished by either 
party alone. It must be done together. By such co- 
operative planning in launching week day church 
schools, we are taking the initial step, in mutual coop- 
eration, which will result eventually in a plan of teach- 
ing religion in the public school on a non-sectarian 
basis, acceptable to the public. At the same time the 
three faiths will provide the specific religious education 
for their particular groups, required by the present 
situation. In the next chapter we will offer some sug- 
gestions as to how the public school will attempt to 
teach the common elements of religion to the Ameri- 
can youth. 


WHAT WILL BE TAUGHT? 
SEARCH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL COURSES 


What Sort of Religion? Writing on this subject recently in the 
International Journal of Religious Education, the writer said: 

“The upshot of these considerations is not that we should keep 
religion or any of its great themes out of the schools, but that we 
should keep democracy in them, and that we should welcome religion 
into the schools whenever it is ready to enter by the democratic door 
instead of attempting to climb up some other way. In the long run 
this policy will work to the advantage of religion itself precisely as a 
parallel policy in civic affairs is in the interest of the profoundest 
patriotism.” 

—George A. Coe. 


Vill 


WHAT WILL BE TAUGHT? 
SEARCH THE PUBLIC SCHOOL COURSES 


Religion is Being Taught in the public school. The 
course of study in English, Grade 1B in a large metro- 
politan city school system, contains a suggestive lesson 
on the poem familiar to every child, ‘““Twinkle, Twin- 
kle, Little Star.” In the guidance given the teacher 
this paragraph appears: 


“Continue (by saying) ‘Someone has called the stars the 
“daisies of the sky.” Isn’t that a pretty name? Someone else 
has said they might be “little holes pierced in the sky to let 
God’s light shine through.” ’ ” 


Here is evidence in print that religion is being taught 
in a great metropolitan city. No doubt many instances 
of this kind could be found all over the country, scat- 
tered through the teacher’s guides in English for the 
various grades. 

While this is at least one instance to show that our 
public schools are not altogether ‘‘godless’’ and that 
religion is being taught, it cannot be denied that the 
opportunity is not seized often enough to give religious 
interpretation to the teaching of any particular study 
under way. For instance, in the course in History of 
the school system referred to above, in Grade 3A, un- 
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der the heading of “Heroes of Legend and History’’ 
the Biblical characters Joseph, Moses and David are 
included. Eight lessons in all are devoted to these 
heroes; a large place indeed to be given to outstanding 
religious persons. But while a suggestive lesson is de- 
voted to David and Jonathan, in the two pages given 
to the consideration of these personalities, there is not 
a suggestion that they are a part of an exceedingly 
religious setting and that the chief thing the Biblical 
writers want to make clear is, their attitude toward 
God and the life of obedience to God that they lived. 
They were great leaders of a people known as God’s 
chosen people, a people chosen for a great world wide 
religious purpose. Here we have a perfect picture of 
secularized teaching, if we can judge from the printed 
page. The story as told is good. As an illustration of 
the human aspect of religion it is superb, but as an 
example of how to teach the Godward aspect of reli- 
gion on a non-sectarian basis, it presents a most glorious 
opportunity lost. ‘The reference in the teacher’s guide 
to the Biblical location, where the stories are told, 
would lead the pupil to expect some religious comment 
on the Godward side of the narrative on the part of 
the teacher. Probably it is frequently done even in the 
face of the omission of the suggestion to do so. Jews, 
Catholics and Protestants accept this story and its reli- 
gious purpose. 

While it is true that we cannot expect the public 
school leaders to be authorities on religion, for this 1s 
the function of the church, we can expect them to be 
authorities on educational philosophy and method. ‘To 
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interpret this story merely in its secular setting is not 
a sound way to teach history. It is like going to Rome 
and not seeing the Vatican. By failing to take into con- 
sideration the framework and background out of which 
this story evolved results in having the stories told out 
of their context. While it is true that all the details 
of a story need not be told to be educationally sound, 
none of the highlights dare be omitted. Religion is 
the highlight of this picture. To omit this element 
in the story is therefore educationally unsound. 

If it is considered dangerous to include this religious 
element then it would be a sounder educational pro- 
cedure to omit the stories entirely. It is easy to explain 
this procedure, because of the extreme sensitiveness of 
schoolmen in some quarters toward dealing with reli- 
gion in the classroom. But this is the best possible argu- 
ment why schoolmen and churchmen should be more 
closely associated in thinking through the public school 
curriculum. This omission in the teacher’s guide could 
not have happened, had a trained open-minded clergy- 
man or religious educator of the three major faiths, 
been taken into counsel in an informal way. Since this 
chapter deals with the problem of secularization in the 
public schools, and especially with ways and means of 
meeting this charge in a sympathetic spirit, we have 
chosen certain courses in the school system referred to, 
in order to point out the latent religious resources they 
contain and to suggest ways of utilizing these oppor- 
tunities in a normal natural way and without riding the 
idea to death. 

Before proceeding with this task, let us turn aside 
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for a moment, to note that in this change of relation- 
ship that is coming between public school and church 
school leaders looking toward unifying the educational 
thinking of the American youth, we would like to sug- 
gest as a possible workable basis of cooperation a scheme 
of togetherness in planning and separateness in adminis- 
tration. 

If the public school releases time to the church school 
then the public school has a right to know how this 
time is being used. It is logical also in the performance 
of such a mutual educational task, that both parties 
think together, so that educational standards may be 
assured in the church schools and on the other hand 
that every child in the nation shall have an opportunity 
to share in the religious heritage that is his. If 50% 
of the public school population is not now under the 
influence of the church schools of religion then it might 
be expected that the public schools which they do attend 
should supply this deficiency for such pupils and do it 
in a way that is legal. Such instruction would tend 
toward a unity of thinking in religion that is impossible 
in other youth groupings. 


How To TEACH RELIGION ON A NON-SECTARIAN BASIS 
‘THRouGH HIstTory 1 


It is a basic belief of religion, that history, is “His 
Story,’ that this is “Our Father’s World,” that God 


* All of the public school courses used in this discussion are taken 
from one of our metropolitan school centers, which system in a broad 
way is typical of the teaching in the public school systems all over 
the land, urban and rural. 
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directs the affairs of men and that while men are free 
to choose, ultimately the spirit of love and moral law 
will determine the outcome of their actions. This moral 
law is written into human life by the Supreme Being 
in these words, “‘thou shalt love the Lord thy God and 
thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ Obedience to this law means 
peace and happiness, disobedience means war and de- 
struction. History is the record of man’s response posi- 
tively or negatively toward divine love and moral law. 
History as taught in the public school, according to the 
original “gentlemen’s agreement” is from the standpoint 
of man’s conduct toward man, with God and his loving 
relationship to man left out. The problem that con- 
fronts us is how can we utilize public school history to 
teach religion in a non-sectarian way? As the basis of 
our suggestions as to how this can be done, we have 
chosen the following. 


GRADE Six B 


A. The Crusades (9 lessons) 
Aim: To show how the Crusades enriched the life of the 
people in western Europe. 


Subject Matter: 

1. ‘The intercourse with the people of the east resulted 
in new art, architecture and learning coming to west- 
ern Europe. 

2. Changes came in the life of the people, shown by the 
growth of great trading cities. The number of the 
feudal lords was reduced which led to the later de- 
velopment of a few great nations, under strong kings. 

3. New Products and luxuries became known to western 
Europe. 
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4. Chiefly as a result of all this new knowledge there ap- 
peared a series of important inventions and discov- 
eries, such as printing, the mariner’s compass, gun- 


powder, etc. 
Vocabulary: Crusader, pilgrim, mariner’s compass, Renais- 
sance. 


This is a magnificent outline of the history of the 
era from the standpoint of the secular side of life and 
the manward side of religion. From the standpoint of 
an impartial, inclusive historical account of the period, 
it presents a most striking illustration of how history 
might be taught in a way to include religion as a nor- 
mal, natural and indeed necessary part of the process. 
Possibly this is being done in some instances, in fact 
we have been told by public school educators that it 
is, but there is nothing in the above teacher’s guide to 
indicate that this should be done. 

The justification for handling history by the omission 
of the religious elements in the past is clear. ‘There were 
two reasons for this: First, because of the ““gentlemen’s 
agreement” by which the religious aspects of teaching 
were left to the church, and second as we have seen 
because of the sensitivity of the public school leaders 
toward the discussion of religious themes. But to at- 
tempt to teach the history of the Crusades with religion 
left out is utterly impossible without misstating the 
case, omitting many of the leading facts, and side-step- 
ping the basic issues involved. Public school leaders 
will admit this as readily as church school leaders. 
Assuming that some teachers do teach the Crusades in 
their proper setting, they are probably the exception. 
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Here is a place where non-sectarian religious teaching 
might be introduced and become a rule for all teachers, 
and in the doing of it, a sounder philosophy of both 
history and educational procedure would result. 

In giving specific suggestions for imparting such non- 
sectarian instruction, let us begin by looking at the 
last heading of the teaching guide, namely Vocabulary. 
The list of words given here is more striking in its 
omissions than in what it includes. You look in vain 
for such closely related terms as: cathedrals, monaster- 
ies, clergy, Reformers, religion in art, and music. And 
so we might go on but most significant of all in the 
omissions is the fact that the list ends with the word, 
“Renaissance.” What of the Reformation which had 
its roots in the Renaissance? Certainly the Reformation 
was equally as important if not more so than the Renais- 
sance. Undoubtedly much religion is woven into the 
teaching of this epoch of history but there is no definite 
suggestion to the teacher that it be done and it is left 
to the teacher’s own choice or discretion. 

The implication seems to be that the Reformation 
being definitely a religious problem that this portion 
of the educational task falls to the churches to perform. 
The trend in public school education toward inter- 
relating the various study courses for the sake of un1- 
fied thinking, shows clearly that in teaching history the 
division of function along such sharp lines as church 
and public school is no longer possible, that it offends 
not only against sound education but religion as well, 
and that religious teaching along non-sectarian lines 
should be enjoined upon all teachers. 
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The point most pertinent to the major thesis dis- 
cussed in this volume, is that the secularization of pub- 
lic school education is the logical outcome of the Ren- 
aissance movement, when thought of apart from the 
Reformation which represents the religious aspect of 
that awakening. Here began that divorce of the two 
basic elements in religion which the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions have in common, namely a well balanced 
theism and humanism. The Renaissance is the medi- 
eval way of spelling modern secularism. That is to 
say the Renaissance was not all there was to the Cru- 
sades. The Crusades were all that the teacher’s guide 
for Grade Six B says they were, but much more. The 
Crusades burst forth out of an era that was character- 
ized by a God-centered world view. “God wills it” was 
the slogan and the spirit of the Crusader. That was the 
Weltanschauung of the age. 

But if the Crusades were undertaken because the 
leaders of the churches and the people were convinced 
that “God wills it,’ and made this slogan their battle 
cry, it is clear that this event in history represents pri- 
marily a religious undertaking. It was a holy war to 
wrest control of the holy city of Jerusalem from the anti- 
christian Mohammedans. And as important as the 
Renaissance is, it was an unexpected by-product of the 
religious movement represented by the Crusades. The 
rediscovery by the Crusaders of the treasure trove of lost 
knowledge, buried in the literature of the ancient 
languages, led to a reexamination of religion with a 
zeal alike in interest and intensity to that devoted to 
the restudy of human history in general, and the natural 
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sciences. Out of this restudy of the Christian religion 
came the Reformation, and a revival of religion that 
led to religious liberty and the other liberties political 
and individual that have followed and which we treas- 
ure so highly today. 

It is true that here we touch upon a moot question. 
To be sure the sectarian aspects of the Reformation 
movement dare not be taught in the public school. 
This must be done by the respective faith groups in 
their own school buildings but there is much common 
ground here on which the three faiths can stand to- 
gether and agree. Such teaching if properly done would 
go a great way toward furthering the spirit of mutual 
respect for the religious faith of others. It would do 
much to further the spirit of religious freedom, one of 
the four pillars upon which our democracy rests. If we 
should present the Crusades against their true historical 
background, and include the major issues in their true 
perspective, non-sectarian religion would find an im- 
portant and natural place in the public school curricu- 
lum and the charge of secularism at this point at least 
would break down. The very teaching of religion in 
the public school on this broad basis would also chal- 
lenge the churches, and the Protestant church in par- 
ticular to have due regard for the peculiar denomina- 
tional aspects of the Reformation movement. The 
Roman Catholic and the Jew knows his church and 
whence it sprang. ‘he Protestant does not. 

In concluding this section of the study of history in 
relation to religion, reference should be made to the 
fact that the greatest uplift movements in history have 
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been motivated by religion, the most destructive ones 
by irreligion. In saying this we are not forgetting that 
many of the inventions and discoveries of modern times 
may not be traceable to direct religious motivation, un- 
less it be on the basis of the humanistic aspect of reli- 
sion, sometimes so labeled by the scientific benefactor, 
in other cases unrelated to religion altogether. So much 
however cannot be denied, if religion has played so 
large a part in world betterment, even in spite of the 
sins perpetrated in the name of religion against the 
religious ideal of love and brotherhood, then religion 
dare not be barred from public school teaching. 


‘TEACHING RELIGION ‘THROUGH GEOGRAPHY AND - 
NATURE STUDY 


The importance of the Renaissance cannot be over- 
estimated. The interest in religion at the time had 
swung entirely toward other worldliness. Not only the 
clergy, but philosophers and teachers centered their 
thought on heaven. To think of the earth and temporal 
affairs was considered sin. ‘The Renaissance or rebirth 
of the human spirit, as we have seen, was a rebirth of 
interest in this world and humanity. 

For our present discussion, it is important to know 
that it was the Renaissance movement that accounts 
for the revival of geography as a course of study. It is 
interesting to note first, that the public school thinks 
of Geography in terms of the study of the earth and 
what happens upon it. Recent changes in teaching 
geography present a fine illustration of the integration 
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of courses of study formerly taught separately, but now 
considered in their relation to each other. Our purpose 
at this point is to show the interrelation of these sub- 
jects to the study of religion. Illustrations suggested 
in the course of study of Geography in the public school 
are the following: 

Definition of What Geography Is. In the Foreword 
to the Course of Study in Geography and Nature Study, 
Grades One to Six, which we have chosen for our study, 
we read: 


_ “As defined by modern educational leaders in that study, 
geography has a central idea of its own; that basic idea is 
the factor of relationship between the earth upon which we 
live and the life which is lived upon the earth.” 


Further on the Foreword states how the relation of 
nature study and geography is conceived of. 


“Nature study, besides being in itself a desirable portion 
of our curriculum, is also an essential preliminary to 
geography. (Grades One and Two are therefore devoted 
to nature study and Grades Three to Six to geography). 
The knowledge which is gained through nature study, the 
habit of observation which it fosters, the love of the beauty 
and plan of the great outdoors, are all valuable, for sane 
and complete living and are also indispensable to a satis- 
factory basis for geographic thought.” 


The concluding paragraph of the Foreword says: 


“The value of geographic study was amply proved dur- 
ing the World War; a study of true geography is even more 
necessary in peace times as the economic relations of the 
world again approach normal conditions. An intelligent 
appreciation of the interdependence of far-separated parts 
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of the world and of the physical environment which molds 
the strivings of various individuals and peoples is essential 
to effective participation in large social activities.” 


This definition of geography does not bar God from 
the study of geography, nor does it even vaguely make 
any reference to the existence of a Divine Being or 
power. In other words geography as defined here is 
“secular” in its basic concept and educational treatment. 
This definition will therefore serve our purpose as well 
as, if not better than, any particular section of the course 
outlines to point out some of the opportunities that are 
presented for teaching religion through this public 
school subject. We would like to point out some seri-_ 
ous omissions in the definition, in the direction of ac- 
quiring a fully rounded out concept of the universe. 
Facts are omitted that are common property of the 
human race and that belong particularly to the cultural 
inheritance of our age. 

These omissions are three in number and they are 
found in the theological, theistic or Godward category 
of religion. ‘They have to do with, 


1. The origin of the universe and its Builder. 

2. ‘The spiritual dynamic found in the earth on which 
we live. | 

3. The religious social ideal. 


We find the first of these omissions in the list of objec- 
tives formulated in the preliminary study to geography, 
called nature study in Grades One, Two and Three. 
The second omission is found among those sections of 
geography in Grades Four, Five and Six that have to 
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do with a study of the earth and its structure and with 
special reference to the influence of the earth on man- 
kind. The third omission has to do with the social 
relationship of the inhabitants of the earth to each 
other and the earth Builder. 

Teaching Religion Through Nature Study. In start- 
ing little children in the public school in an under- 
standing and appreciation of the universe, why omit all 
reference to a Supreme Being, Author and Ruler of 
the universe? In the past the answer usually given was, 
“we are expecting the home and religious organizations 
to do this. . . .. We repeat the blame for this failure 
on the part of the public school to teach religion rests 
with the religious agencies and not with the public 
school. But we are also saying that the day for this 
omission is past, and that church and state must come to 
a better understanding concerning the issue. If the 
church is not willing then the school must assume the 
responsibility in defense of sound educational procedure 
and begin to teach nature study from the standpoint of 
its inclusiveness, teaching the religious aspects of it on 
the broad common basis on which it is lawful to do so. 
The church may then supplement such teaching if it 
will in its own building and in whatever way it may 
deem necessary. 

But how could such religious teaching be done in a 
lawful manner in the public school? The child comes 
to the public school not only potentially equipped to 
receive impulses that emanate elsewhere than from ma- 
terial sources. ‘That is too obvious even to be men- 
tioned. The many, many early experiences of the child 
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arouse interest and run the gamut calling forth wonder, 
awe, reverence and love. Although it is true that one 
half of the school population is not under the influence 
of formal religious teaching, the children are relatively 
few in number that do not know the word “God,” how- 
ever vague and faulty may be the content of the concept. 

Not only should the public school feel perfectly free 
to build on that broad general concept, but the time 
seems to have come when it is censorable not to do so. 
The most difficult question a child can ask an adult is 
“Who is God,” but sooner or later nearly every child 
asks it. Nearly as difficult is the question, “Where did 
I come frome” but every child asks it sooner or later. 
There are sane, clean answers to this latter question, 
that can be given satisfactorily to a child. Why should 
the school not do so? “But the church will object, 
parents will object.” But what would be more reason- 
able to expect than that the agencies that share in the 
child’s education in church and state should confer and 
agree on how this could be done in a way satisfactory 
to all concerned. It is not an easy task, but we must 
find a way and do it together, and if we cannot do it 
together, then the public school must do it alone, keep- 
ing within the letter of the law. 

Teaching Religion Through Geography. ‘The teach- 
ing of geography originally confined itself to the literal 
etymological meaning of the Greek words, “ge,” the 
earth and “‘graphe,” a description of the earth. A great 
change has gradually come in what is meant by teaching 
the geography of the earth. According to the public 
school teacher’s guide ‘“‘“Geography deals with the reac- 
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tions of man upon nature and of nature upon man.” 
If in the course of time it was found necessary by edu- 
cators to bring man into the picture, why should they 
not bring in God? 

“The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, the 
world and they that dwell therein.” “In the beginning 
God created the heavens and the earth.” “And God 
formed man of the dust of the ground and breathed in 
his nostrils the breath of life.” “In six days God made 
heaven and the earth, the sea and all that in them is 
and rested on the Sabbath day.” 

These are memory texts, “golden texts,’ that half 
of the public school population has as they enter the 
classroom. God is in their thoughts as the Creator of 
the universe. The public school takes this for granted. 
The church has supplied this religious background, but 
seems to ignore the fact that the Biblical cosmogeny 
of which these “golden texts” are a part, is in conflict 
with the cosmogeny that the public school builds up 
through the natural science course as the pupil advances 
from grade to grade. What is the child to think of this 
conflict? Children do think about this as is evidenced 
by the following statements. 

One little fellow while they were discussing the crea- 
tion story in Genesis in a week day church school 
taught by a public school teacher, said to his teacher, 
“If what you say is true, then what my Sunday School 
teacher says is the bunk.’ Another little fellow, a 
Roman Catholic, when asked where heaven was, said 
“up there.” And when the questioning continued, as 
to what is up there in heaven, said, “the sun, moon, 
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and stars, clouds and rain.” Pressed further in the ques- 
tioning, he said, ‘“‘angels and saints.” 

No wonder the public school shies off from teaching 
religion when these issues arise. But here is a problem 
in which downright honesty and religious conduct of 
an ethical nature is involved. ‘The adjustment must be 
made, and can be made in a way that will not only 
preserve reverence for the Bible, but increase it. In 
justice to divine revelation, and as a matter of fair play 
with our boys and girls, the apparent conflict between 
religion and science must be resolved. The public 
school can and should aid in doing this. It is a type of 
religious teaching that is legal, because the problem is 
common to all faiths and detached from sectarian divi- 
siveness. ‘The teaching regarding changes that have 
come in the concept of heaven, fall within the legitimate 
range of public school teaching. When it comes to the 
functions of heaven’s occupants this issue becomes con- 
troversial and belongs to the churches to settle. 

If the child has difficulty in relating the science of 
the creation story with the subsequent scientific dis- 
coveries regarding the universe, it will not be the child’s 
fault, but the fault of adults who block the way. Adults 
must cease substituting mistaken religious zeal for genu- 
ine religious faith, based on a knowledge of actual 
facts, revealed through the book of nature by the world 
Builder himself. Here too, there dare be no quarrel 
between church and state, but genuine open-minded 
collaboration is indispensable. 

It should not be difficult to chart the pathway lead- 
ing from a world created by an anthropomorphic God, 
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to that of a world coming into being through an evolving 
process and sustained by the Supreme Being who is at 
the same time the Supreme Person. Through the regu- 
Jar course of their study of history, the pupil learns of 
other accounts of creation, such as the one coming from 
the Babylonians, or the story as told by the American 
Indian. ‘The inference to the child hearing the stories 
is clear if permitted to think freely. Children can un- 
derstand that other nations than the Hebrews thought 
deeply of how the world came into being and made 
efforts toward an answer. They too had their revela- 
tions but the child can also see from these stories that 
the Bible is unique in the concept of deity recorded 
there. The child’s reverence for God is deepened, not 
undermined when he reads in his Bible, “Jehovah the 
Lord is one God,” while in the Assyrian story of the 
flood he reads, ‘““The gods swarmed like flies.” 

The child not only infers that in ancient times the 
accounts of creation given by various peoples differed, 
but that during the course of human history, men made 
discoveries that gave them a different picture of the 
universe, until we reach our own day, when modern 
science reveals a story peculiar to our own age. But 
over against all these changes, one fact remains un- 
changed, “In the beginning God,’ and down through 
the changes of the centuries God has controlled the 
universe. In the 20th Century God is at the helm, not 
only revealing many things about the universe not 
known to former generations, but also expanding the 
revelation of himself just as he did down through the 
pages of the Bible from Genesis to John. 
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No problem is giving the great religious leaders of 
our own age more concern than to answer the question, 
“who is God?” How do the recent discoveries of science 
compel us to enlarge our ideas of God? Gradually the 
answer is being unfolded. It is God’s way with men, 
gradually to let them see more and more of Himself. 
The teaching of this unity of thought as between the 
world and its Maker, instead of being disputed, should 
be insisted upon in the public school. 

That this would raise the moot question as to the 
nature of the Bible and revelation is true. But this is 
largely a problem of scholarship. As the idea of God 
has expanded down through the ages, so has the idea 
of revelation. God has used devout scholars to help us 
see the Bible in constantly increasing glory as the Book 
of Life. ‘These men of God we should trust as we trust 
the scientist who discovered the wireless, God’s secret 
in nature’s book, recently revealed to us. The truth will 
decide all such issues. We must trust truth as it is in 
God’s nature and in His Word. Too long we have 
dodged this issue of the real nature of the Bible and its 
purpose to the detriment of the church and the school. 

Teaching Religion Through Geographic Distribu- 
tion of Peoples and Races. One of the most difficult 
problems confronting religion is that of relationships 
that should obtain between the great variety of peoples 
that inhabit the earth, peoples differing in the color of 
their skin, in religious beliefs and customs, and in 
social and political aspirations and ideals. 

In the public school in the United States the issue 
is a vital one and is raised in our general social inter- 
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course, and in the classroom. We segregate whites and 
blacks in the public schools in certain sections of the 
country. ‘Those of relatively the same color of skin, 
call each other “sheeny,” “ginny,” ‘“‘wop,” “hunky,” and 
what not. 

What can religion contribute to the solution of such 
a problem? The paragraph taken from the foreword 
to Geography, recognizes the seriousness of the prob- 
lem and points out the importance of “an intelligent 
appreciation of the interdependence of far separated 
parts of the world and of the principal environment 
which molds the strivings of the various individuals 
and peoples is essential to effective participation in 
large social activities.” “The motivating power of reli- 
gion at this point no doubt is kept in mind by the public 
school teacher guiding this study, but there is nothing 
in the teacher’s guide book to indicate it. 

From the standpoint of the religious educator. the 
fullest possible use is not made of this teaching oppor- 
tunity unless religion strikes a high clear note. The 
Christian religion teaches the most inclusive concept 
of community. The whole world is to be one com- 
munity dominated by mutual respect of all persons of 
all nations and races, and by international cooperation 
through loving brotherhood. There is no finer picture 
of world brotherhood anywhere in literature than the 
scene in Isaiah 2:4—where God is pictured as sitting 
at the head of a league of nations yet to be, “and he 
will judge between the nations and will decide concern- 
ing many peoples; and they shall beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning hooks, nations 
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shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall 
they learn war any more.” 

Teaching Religion Through Mathematics. Mathe- 
matics is considered the most exact science. ‘Twice two 
makes four. It always has and always will. So the end- 
less combinations of numbers from the simplest multi- 
plication, division, subtractions to the most intricate 
combinations and computations of calculus and rela- 
tivity relationships. ‘The analogy from man’s trust in 
mathematical phenomena serves as an easy carry over, to 
the trust in a dependable God, in the immutability of 
the reign of the moral law of the universe, the trust that 
eventually right will win against might, that evil has a 
way of destroying itself, and that love has a way of per- 
petuating itself. 

In this way we might continue to run through the 
‘public school courses of study and point out almost 
innumerable opportunities where religion might be 
brought to bear in a normal manner, indeed where 
without reference to the religious elements the picture 
would not be complete. 

Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs has suggested certain definite 
principles and methods by which such non-sectarian 
religious teachings might be given in the public school 
in keeping with the law and with the approval of the 
populace.? These principles are as follows: 


1. Recognition of the freedom of the child. 
2. Harmony between religious belief and _ scientific 
knowledge. 


*In an address at Schoolmen’s Week at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, in March 1941. 
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3. ‘The emotional well being of the child. 

4. Religious experiences and learnings should be un- 
hampered. 

5. The process of comparison should be directed. 


The following interpretation of the above principles 
are those of the author. 

1. The freedom of the child, is the basic considera- 
tion. The importance of this principle in a democracy 
is self evident. This is not the vogue, either in the 
home or church as far as religious education is con- 
cerned. For the adult to feel free arbitrarily to impose 
adult ideas and the adult will upon the child does not 
make for the cultivation of the habit of individual 
thinking on the part of the child. How to take the 
richer adult experience and use it in the unfolding of 
a free spirit in the child, and at the same time to culti- 
vate the spirit of respect for the freedom of others 
through self control is not easy, but that is the way 
freedom and democracy came about and continues. 

2. Religious belief and scientific learning must be 
brought into a harmony. The religious teaching of the 
church must not run counter to the established facts 
of science. This has been discussed in a former para- 
eraph, but additional specifics are in order. ‘The cosmic 
picture found in the Bible, and that portrayed by our 
age of scientific discovery, are totally different. ‘To show 
that the love of truth is the chief message that runs 
through the Bible is of first importance in the religious 
teaching of the child. ‘The story of creation in Genesis 
was the whole truth as that age knew it. Through his- 
tory the child knows the meaning of change, every page 
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of history records that yesterday was different from to- 
day, and that generation after generation has added 
learning to learning. The child knows too, that God 
still speaks to us today. It can understand what Kepler 
meant when he said, “Oh God, I think thy thoughts 
after thee.” ‘The child can understand that God was 
revealing new things about the universe to Kepler. 
That he still does so, that the belief that the world was 
flat—held by people ages ago should gradually give way 
to belief in the kind of world we know today, is not 
difficult for a child to understand. Even a change in 
attitude toward the Bible, that is implied in such think- 
ing is within the range of a growing child’s under- 
standing. That harmony exists and should exist be- 
tween the way God revealed himself in the Bible, and in 
the book of nature down through the ages. will com- 
mend itself to the thinking of the growing child if 
helped to see the unity. 

3. The importance of the emotional wellbeing of the 
child. Much attention has been ‘given to the physical 
health of the child by public school authorities. More 
recently mental hygiene is being stressed. One of the 
chief newer emphases in public education is the part 
the emotions play in the process. But the emotions are 
one of the basic factors in the realm of religion. ‘This 
brings religious education and public education face to 
face. 

If that is so, then this principle of the emotional well- 
being of the child must be given careful consideration 
in presenting religious truth. ‘There are ideas current 
about God, the Bible, religious doctrine, and other re- 
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ligious concepts that have gotten into the popular 
thought life of our people, that are disturbing and in- 
jurious to spiritual and mental wellbeing. The low 
standards for entrance into the ministry have added to 
the ranks of the clergy those whose educational experi- 
ence does not qualify them for nor entitle them to 
such recognition. Many of the current false concepts 
of religion are traceable to this source. But whatever the 
source, such religious teaching is detrimental and par- 
ticularly to an immature child. 

Mrs. Fahs cited certain ideas about God as belonging 
in this category, concepts of God, that make him guilty 
of conduct below the level of a good human parent, of 
a god who punishes arbitrarily, a god who has favor- 
ites among individuals and races, a god who is un- 
stable and untrustworthy, vengeful and cruel. Such 
teaching should be barred, and in its stead care should 
be taken that concepts of God are passed on that fit 
into the noblest religious interpretations of devout and 
learned religious teachers and scientists. Mrs. Fahs sug- 
gests religious specialists on School Board staffs, and an 
arrangement by which the finest church and public 
school leadership would consult in planning the aspects 
of the public school curriculum that have to do with 
religion. 

4, Religious learning and experiences should be un- 
hampered. ‘This has to do with the moot question of 
indoctrination. Is the church wrong in stressing the 
indoctrination of the youth? The whole system of de- 
nominational distinctions rests on the belief that this 
should be done. The very philosophy underlying the 
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church hinges here. It is of the essence of religion it- 
self, this matter of beliefs. It raises the issue out of the 
realm of the human will to that of what constitutes the 
will of God. It is the Niemoeller issue over again. Be- 
sides the church exercises a controlling influence over 
its clergy and exacts the vow of loyalty and allegiance 
as an entrance-requirement into the denominational 
fellowship. 

Here is an observation worthy of careful considera- 
tion in this connection: 

Dr. V. T. Thayer says: 


“The liberal teacher in his desire not to indoctrinate, has 
too often assumed that in some mysterious way facts will. 
classify themselves and give evidence of their own value. 
Consequently he has failed to help his students to distin- 
guish between the facts in a given situation and the values 
by means of which these facts are weighted in importance 
as a basis for a sound conclusion.” ® 


But it is also true that there are many varieties of 
beliefs. Which are right and which are wrong? Which 
are to be chosen and adhered to and which are to be 
rejected? What is urged in this principle is that the 
child be helped to see that by the side of the father’s 
or mother’s faith and beliefs there are other beliefs and 
that the door may always be kept open to explore and 
to make another choice if desired. 

5. Directing the process of comparison. The fifth 
principle suggested indicates the way in which this 
should and could be done in justice to individual choice 
and personal liberty. After all childhood is the age of 

8 Information Service, May 24, 1941. 
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immaturity and inexperience. In fairness to the child 
it must be protected against the lower influences of life 
and be put into a position to make the noblest choices 
known to the race. In tl the course of the child’s growth 
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best in the > heritage of t the r: race. oie aiinciee _by way of 
comparison | should | be placed. upon. this heritage. Moti- 
vation should be - offered i in the expectation that free 
choice may follow. God has so made_us_that_most 
human beings seeing the e better way wi will choose it. Such 
fe asmarually should be be tested finally by what be- 
comes for us the will of God through his revealed Word, 
the Bible. Yet in saying this, we would call attention to 
another basic idea which has been generally accepted 
by leading educators both in the field of general edu- 
cation and religious education dealing with the child, 
namely that the approach to religious experience begins 
with the natural surroundings in which the child finds 
itself and with the life situations presented moment by 
moment in the home, at play and in school and church. 
Into these life situations as starting points are woven 
Bible story and religious truth from every source that 
has practical assistance to offer. 
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“Man craves more than a knowledge of himself, of nature, and of 
organized society. He hungers and thirsts after righteousness. Know- 
ing his own imperfections, he feels that somewhere there is perfection. 
The great universe calls to his spirit, and unless he ignorantly or will- 
fully closes his ears, he hears the voice of God. The individual soul 
reaches out to orient itself in the universe and to find its place of labor 
and rest. No partial view suffices. Only the view of the whole will 
make it possible to interpret the meaning of day by day experience. 
When this orientation takes place, life assumes poise, dignity, grandeur. 
Otherwise its striving, its struggle, its achievements seem trivial and 
insignificant.” 


—Sixth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence, of the National 
Education Association. 


IX 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 
WHY AND WHAT? 


The Need of Sectarian Schools. Even if the broad, 
religious elements common to the three major faiths, 
Jewish, Catholic and Protestant, should be taught in 
the public schools, this would still leave the great body 
of religious content, idealism, and practices of these 
three faiths untouched. Provision would still have to 
be made by the three faith groups for teaching the 
specifics of their particular type of religion. To this 
end, these three faiths now maintain week day church 
schools. The Catholics have their parochial schools 
held five days in the week, entirely unrelated to the 
public school. The Jews, except some of the orthodox 
faith, send their children to the public school but sup- 
ply in addition many hours of religious teaching in 
Jewish schools held on Sunday and week days, except- 
ing Saturday. The time devoted to instruction in these 
schools varies from two to ten hours weekly. ‘The 
Protestants likewise send their children to the public 
schools, provide Sunday Church Schools and more re- 
cently have added week day church schools. Protestant 
week day church schools in the main are interdenomina- 
tional in character, although some denominations pre- 
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fer to hold their own week day church school separately. 
In some instances Protestant denominations particularly 
in the Lutheran group, still maintain parochial schools 
in their local churches, withholding their children from 
the public schools. | 

In addition to the interdenominational Protestant 
week day church schools, in which nine-tenths of the 
elements that are common to all Protestants are taught, 
each denomination has specific denominational ele- 
ments which are provided for theoretically at least, in 
the denominational Sunday Church Schools and in the 
pastor’s class. 

Why Parochial Schools? No one, Catholic or Protes- 
tant would question the tremendous significance of the 
public school as a means of unifying the national spirit 
and life. Nevertheless even though the identical cur- 
riculum is used in both types of schools, public or 
parochial, as far as the manward and material side of 
life is concerned, the fact remains that the religious 
school adds something that is lacking in the public 
school, a something that is considered essential by the 
church even for the public school as an educational 
instrument for the development of democracy. 

On the other hand it must also be admitted that as 
long as our public schools are dominated by the material 
and secular spirit, as long as religious liberty is con- 
sidered a basic right of the American people and as 
long as the first loyalty in religion is to God rather than 
to the state, the parochial school will be a legitimate 
institution. It dare not be opposed by the state until 
religious education is embodied in the public school it- 
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self. Not even the so-called spiritualization of public 
school teaching is adequate to meet the situation since 
such spiritualization is usually only a step removed 
from one sided character education and ethical teach- 
ing, whilst religion in its very essence concerns itself 
with a personal God with whom his children can and 
must hold fellowship. 

However, when the public school reaches the place 
where religion is included as an integral and vital part 
of teaching, when in other words the public school 
ceases to be secular, then the argument of the “Godless 
Public School” no longer holds. ‘Then Catholics might 
justly be expected to do what Protestants and Jews do 
now namely, entrust their children to the public schools 
and confine themselves to caring for their specific reli- 
gious interests through a denominational school held at 
such time or times as may be agreed upon mutually by 
public school and church school authorities, working 
in the direction of the common interests of church and 
state. 

Furthermore by including the religious element in 
the public school in a lawful way, we would be going a 
great distance in removing what has always been a bitter 
source of contention, namely the twofold tax system 
which is becoming increasingly grave as the tax burden 
becomes heavier and heavier. A way of relief should 
be found and here is a path turning in that direction. 

Parochial School Types. Of these there are two lead- 
ing types, Roman Catholic and Lutheran. 

The inclusiveness and thoroughness with which 
Roman Catholic youth are inducted into the faith and 
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practice of their church, through the educational proc- 
ess, makes it very clear why this church has such a 
hold on its membership. It is maintained that only ap- 
proximately fifty percent of the Roman Catholic youth 
are enrolled in these schools. Since the other fifty per- 
cent are in the public schools, it is not strange that the 
Roman Catholic authorities are interested in the week 
day church school movement, since it offers a means of 
bringing the other fifty percent under the teaching in- 
fluence of their church. 

Add to this picture of educational thoroughness in 
dealing with the youth the further consideration that 
in the preparation of their clergy and teaching nuns 
and brothers, the same thoroughness is followed and 
you have a skilled leadership that is unequalled by the 
other major faiths and that admits of no exceptions or 
easy entrance into its ministry. 

Add also school buildings and equipment equal to 
the best furnished by the state for public education 
and you have a situation which should give thoughtful 
public school educators much to think about, from the 
standpoint of achieving democratic solidarity through 
the process of unifying the educational experience of 
the American child and youth. Some way must be 
found of bringing these two types of educational ex- 
perience more closely together. 


LUTHERAN PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Apart from the content there are many points of 
similarity between the Roman Catholic and Lutheran 
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parochial schools. Those branches of the Lutheran 
Church that still maintain parochial schools, assume 
responsibility for the total education of their children, 
withholding them from the public school. They do this 
for the same reason that prompts the Roman Catholics 
to do so, namely as long as the public school remains 
so decidedly a secular institution this church will not 
trust its children to the state. There is also a similarity 
in the thoroughness of the program for the on-coming 
membership of the church the preparation of the clergy 
and standards of entrance into the ministry. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Uniformity in Faith and Diversity in Method. While 
there is uniformity in faith in the Roman Catholic 
Church, there is wide diversity and freedom in the 
method of promoting the faith. That is particularly 
true in education. Just as the United States has no 
national system of education, leaving ways and means 
to the several states, so the Roman Catholic Church 
leaves to the various diocese the formulation of the 
curriculum and methods of promoting the work of 
education. In Philadelphia the plan is radically differ- 
ent from that followed in New York, California or 
Maryland. In discussing this subject we are therefore 
choosing a section of the country which as is quite gen- 
erally conceded has one of the best parochial school sys- 
tems in our land. Space permits only a brief outline. 
We have chosen the Eighth Grade course in religion of 
the Archdiocese of Chicago for this purpose. 
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In thus lifting out this section of the course on reli- 
gion we must not forget that we are not only isolating 
one year’s work of the twelve years work in religion, 
which is closely coordinated and unified, but we are 
also lifting this section of the curriculum on religion 
out of the framework of the total curriculum which 
also includes the courses usually found in the public 
schools. 

Another fact to remember is that the Roman Catholic 
parochial school not only differs from the public school 
in that religion is included but that the so-called secular 
branches are taught from the religious standpoint. It is 
a God-centered world against which all knowledge and 
learning is projected, rather than against a material- 
centered world. 


ARCHDIOCESE OF CHICAGO SCHOOL BOARD 
A CoursE IN RELIGION FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Book E1cutT 1 


JESUS ‘THE SON OF GOD MADE MAN 
By 
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Dean of the Graduate School of De Paul University Aided 
by the Research Staff of the Graduate School, 
De Paul University, Chicago, Illinois 
and 
SISTER M. DoLores ScHorscu, O.S.B., A.M. 
Professor of Religious Education, De Paul University, and 
Diocesan Supervisor, aided by a Committee of 
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‘THE OBJECTIVE 


“Throughout this Course in-Religion, Christ has been 
the central figure. He is the promised Redeemer. He 
it is who by His death upon the cross made reparation 
for the sins of mankind by giving God fitting honor in 
the place of mankind, and who gained for mankind the 
remission of sin and the supernatural order. He it is 
who taught what things men should believe and practice 
to gain redemption through Him. He it is who has estab- 
lished the Mass that men might worship God through 
His Sacrifice on the Cross. He it is who has instituted 
the sacraments that men might gain the fruits of His 
death upon the cross. And He it is who has founded 
the Catholic Church as the redemptive means which in 
His place should teach and guide men according to His 
doctrine and should distribute among them the fruits 
of His redemption. To be the Redeemer of mankind, 
Christ had to be God and Man. This year we shall ex- 
amine for what reasons we are certain that Christ is both 
God and Man.” 

To substantiate this thesis there follow two pages 
dealing with the historical evidence in the New Testa- 
ment, and the witness of the Apostles and the early 
church concluding with the following statement: “In 
Jesus the Son of God made Man all things are restored. 
He is the Redeemer of mankind, Mediator between God 
and man, Founder and Head of His Church, Instructor, 
Legislator, Model, Comforter, and King.” 
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‘THE CLASSROOM ‘TECHNIQUE 


“Nature of Technique. This Course in Religion is 
built upon Christ’s life and teachings, having as its two 
main objectives, to lead the pupils to understand their 
religion and to guide them to practice it. For each year 
there are two books—the Teacher’s Guidebook and the 
Work-Book. The teacher’s book contains the technique, 
the units, character guidance, word list, liturgical facts, 
correlated pictures, poems, psalms, and sacred songs. 
The pupil has the Work-Book, which contains activities 
of various types, Scripture quotations, poems, problems, 
and—from Fifth Grade on—Bible Hunts. In each Guide- 
book on pages 6 and 7 there is a chart containing a 
month by month division of the material.” 

“Unit Technique. Since this Course has been or- 
ganized after the unit plan, the unit technique should 
be used in teaching it. In both form and method, the 
Course is singularly in harmony with the laws of learn- 
ing.? ‘The essential points of the unit plan are explor- 
ing what the pupils already know; presenting the unit 
clearly and interestingly; testing the pupils to find out 
whether they understand what has been presented; 
re-presenting the unit with such modifications as will 
bring about its complete understanding; retesting the 
pupils in order to know the result of the second pres- 
entation; having the pupils work on various learning 


? Alexander P. Schorsch, C.M. and Sister M. Dolores Schorsch, 
O.S.B., “The De Paul Course in Religion and the Laws of Learning— 
Readiness, Exercise, Unity, and Effect,” Journal of Religious Instruc- 


tion, Vol. VI, No. 5-8 (January-April, 1936), 386-392; 487-496; 574-582; 
674-681. 
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activities in order to ensure that they understand and 
retain the content of the unit, and that they possess it 
in its unity; having some pupils present the unit to the 
class. ‘There is also a diagnosis of failures to discover 
why some pupils do not learn, followed by the formula- 
tion of a plan for remedial teaching according to the 
results of the diagnosis.” 

“Aims in Teaching. ‘The aims in teaching any unit 
are: first, to have the pupils understand; second, to have 
them retain; third, to have them react by giving oral 
reports, gradually increasing their vocabulary and learn- 
ing to talk connectedly at length with and without an 
outline; fourth, to engender in them the habit of talking 
about their faith; fifth, to have them live the true Cath- 
olic life by practicing the virtues and the counsels. The 
fifth aim grows out of the understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the unit. Thus, the understanding, the appre- 
ciation, and the practice of religion are intimately 
connected.” 

“Steps of the Technique. In the technique, there are 
five steps: (1) exploration, (2) presentation, (3) assimila- 
tion, (4) organization, and (5) recitation.” 

Then follow thirteen pages in the Teacher’s Guide 
in which these five steps in teaching are developed from 
the point of view of the underlying philosophy of edu- 
cation and method. Then follow fifteen pages on items 
like these: The Time Element, Vocabulary, Informal 
Teaching, Liturgical Year, Prayers, Poems, Pictures and 
Sacred Songs. Seven very illuminating pages are devoted 
to “Guidance in the Formation of Virtuous Habits’ or 
the character and activity side of Roman Catholic re- 
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ligious education. Several choice paragraphs are selected 
as samples of this aspect of the educational process. 

“While the acquisition of accurate knowledge will 
ever remain the most important preoccupation of educa- 
tion the acquisition of proper habits of action cannot be 
neglected. As both experience and experiments often 
have revealed, mere knowledge of what is right need not 
translate itself into action. Yet only when, in addition 
to imparting knowledge of right action, we have also 
succeeded in developing appreciation of it and the habit 
of doing it, have we discharged our duty in educating 
the child. When in this manner the entire nature of the 
child is developed, we say he has character.” 

“Character Plan. If for success in giving pupils re- 
ligious information a systematic plan of instruction is 
indispensable, no less is a systematic plan of virtuous 
guidance indispensable for success in leading them into 
the proper virtuous habits. ‘This Course in Religion 
comprises not only a systematic plan of instruction in 
religious knowledge but also a systematic plan in guid- 
ance 1n virtuous practices, or, as it is usually termed, a 
plan in character formation.” 

“This plan consists of guidesheets entitled Guidance 
in the Formation of Virtuous Habits. For any one year 
there are between twenty-five to twenty-nine guide- 
sheets, each guidesheet being intended to be used during 
one week. On these guidesheets the plan sets up (1) 
motives consisting of quotations from the Scriptures; in 
the eighth year readings in the Scriptures are also in- 
cluded and at times quotations from the Fathers. ‘These 
motives are followed (2) by resolutions called responses, 
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the first four years having four and the last four years 
five responses. ‘The last response forms (3) the resolu- 
tion which the pupils should make particular efforts to 
practice during the week. In about every fifth guide- 
sheet the pupils are given the alternative (4) of making 
their own selection of a resolution for the week in place 
of the resolution given. Lastly, (5) the general aim of 
the responses is summarized in a phrase called practice.” 

“Presentation of the Guidesheet. ‘The character plan 
having been introduced, it will be easy to present the 
guidesheet to the class. In the primary grades its pres- 
entation is given in an intimate manner and may take 
the form of questions and answers. In the first grade the 
procedure could be as follows: “Today we have learned 
that God knows everything. Does He know everything 
you did yesterday? Does He know everything that you 
thought yesterday? Does He know everything that you 
think now? All of you repeat after me: “God knows 
everything. He knows everything that I think, say, and 
do.” It is a good thing, therefore, to remember that God 
knows everything, is it not? Your practice for the week 
is remembering that God sees.’ ”’ (Show the proper flash 
card, or print God sees on the blackboard and frame 
- that sentence.) 

“Since God always sees what we think, say, and do we 
should always be good. I want you to pay attention to 
these four things; repeat each one after me: 


1. I will try to be good always. 

2. When I do not feel like being good, I will remember 
that God sees me. 

3. In my little troubles I will say a little prayer to Jesus. 
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4. This week when I feel like fighting, I will remember 
that God sees me. 


‘“‘What are these four things again? (Have the pupils 
repeat them once more.) What was the last one? (Have 
the pupils repeat it.) This is the task at which you will 
work this week: This week when I feel like fighting, 
I will remember that God sees me.” (Show the flash 
card or point to the sentence on the blackboard, God 
SEOS.) 

“In the higher grades it is best to present the guide- 
sheet at once and in a businesslike manner. 

“Succeeding guidesheets are presented without any 
preface, the difference of manner in lower and higher 
grades being observed. 

“In presenting the guidesheets in the primary grades, 
flash cards having the practice printed upon them may 
be used or the practice may be printed on the black- 
board. For all grades the resolution of the week and 
the practice should be placed on the bulletin board and 
kept there during the week.” 

“Discussion. At the end of the week in which the 
pupils are allowed to choose their own resolution the 
teacher sets aside a short time for discussing with the 
pupils their success in keeping their resolution. The 
teacher calls on a sufficient number of pupils so that she 
may know how the class as a whole is doing. She asks 
them how well they remembered their resolutions dur- 
ing the week, how many opportunities they had for 
practicing them, and how they used these opportunities. 
The teacher should not require a detailed report; she 
must not turn the discussion into a confession. Nor 
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should the teacher show surprise if a child has not done 
very well; rather should she make it clear to the children 
that in trying to be virtuous we sometimes will fail. 
Never should she blame any child, but rather should 
she encourage all. 

“In character guidance no further control should be 
exercised over the pupils than that indicated. ‘Too 
much control destroys proper motivation and voluntari- 
ness in keeping resolutions. Character guidance that 
leads children to keep their resolutions entirely or 
largely to please the teacher and to observe school regu- 
lations is worse than useless.” 


Pupit’s WorkK-Book EIGHT 


One striking sentence in the Teacher’s Guidebook 
is sufficient to show the radical change that has come 
about in Roman Catholic religious education. It finds 
its close parallel in Protestant religious education. We 
have reference to this sentence in the Foreword:—“In 
introducing this new Course of Study in Religion, the 
members of the School Board feel that they are making 
a valuable contribution to the religious life of our chil- 
dren. They are convinced that with the proper use of 
this Course our boys and girls not only will leave school 
with a deeper understanding of their faith and a greater 
ability to discuss religious truths, as well as a better dis- 
cernment of the bearing of religious truths on the prac- 
tices of a virtuous life, than it has been possible for 
them to obtain under a purely catechetical type of in- 
struction, but also will have advanced a long way to- 
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ward the acquisition of virtuous habits.” ‘This shifts 
the base from education placing the major emphasis 
upon the accumulation of knowledge fixing it through 
memorization. It takes the further step giving due con- 
sideration to the use of knowledge, and the resultant 
character and conduct desired. Instead of trusting to 
chance for the ripening of the harvest it cultivates the 
soil, more carefully enriches it and guards the young 
srowth. 

This new emphasis is revealed in the procedure fol- 
lowed in the pupil’s work-book, where pupil activity is 
stressed and shared experience in learning is given a 
large place. One sample page from the work-book may 
suffice to illustrate this point. 


Our TExtT oF THE New TESTAMENT IS FAITHFUL 
TO THE ORIGINAL 


“Christians justified their faith and virtuous practices by 
the New Testament. Today we believe the same doctrines 
and practice the same virtues. Check all phrases that com- 
plete each sentence correctly. Review quotations and defi- 
nitions on pages 3, 11, 18, 24, 28, 32 and 33. 


1. We live the supernatural life of faith 

. by accepting Christ’s teachings. 

. by believing all revealed truths. 

. by denying our faith before men. 

. by accepting what the Church teaches. 
. by living openly a Catholic life. 

. by merely making acts of faith. 


re Ooan oe 


2. We live the supernatural life of hope 
a. by working for heaven. 


fae (24. (e) Mer 
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. by confiding in God at all times. 

. by praying for graces. 

. by expecting wealth for this life. 

. by praying in temptation and trouble. 
. by despairing of gaining heaven. 


3. We live the supernatural life of charity 


moomoo} 


. by wishing our enemies evil. 

. by praying for others. 

. by giving a good example. 

. by telling another’s faults, 

. by being pleasant to all. 

. by bringing happiness to others. 


4. We live the supernatural life of justice 


moomoo 


. by thinking well of others. 

. by telling lies. 

. by paying taxes and debts. 

. by injuring the health of others. 
. by restoring stolen goods. 

. by giving others their due. 
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5. We live the supernatural life of obedience by obeying 


moana e 


. the ten commandments. 

. commands to sin. 

. our parents and guardians. 

. the Church in religious matters. 
. the government in civic matters. 
. business firms in school matters. 


live the supernatural life of humility 
. by seeking honors moderately. 

. by boasting about ourselves. 

. by rejoicing in unjust blame. 

. by denying our talents and gifts. 

. by being willing to be forgotten. 

. by praising God in our successes. 
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7. We live the supernatural life of temperance 
. by excessive eating and drinking. 

b. by moderate lawful pleasures. 

c. by being pure in thought and deed. 

d. by hating and rejecting pure thoughts. 
e 

f 


pe) 


. by consenting to impure feelings. 
. by avoiding forbidden pleasures. 


8. We live the supernatural life of meekness 
a. by being kind and forgiving. 
b. by losing our temper. 
c. by returning good for evil. 
d. by causing peace among men. 
e. by revenging injuries. 
f. by controlling our anger. 


9. We live the supernatural life of fortitude 
a. by obeying when it is hard. 
b. by boasting of our sins. 
c. by joyfully accepting sufferings. 
d. by neglecting our hard tasks. 
e. by practicing virtue fearlessly. 
f. by obeying God in everything. 
10. We live the supernatural life of prudence 
a. by worrying about mortal sin. 
b. by praying much. 
c. by repenting of our sins. 
d. by calmly rejecting bad thoughts. 
e. by fearing temptation too much. 
f. by avoiding occasions of sin.” 


From four to six activity guides are included in each of 
the twenty units of work covering this course. In these® 
activity procedures, the following well-known tests are 
used: Completion, True-False, Yes-No, Best-Answer, 
Definition, Arrange-in-Order, Multiple-Answer, Multi- 
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ple-Reason, Matching, Identification, Enumeration, As- 
sociation, Cross-Out. 

Contrary to the opinion usually held, religious educa- 
tion in the Catholic Church is not confined to the 
parochial school. Even in Chicago some parishes do 
not have parochial schools. In these cases the Sunday 
School is used instead. In addition there is hardly a 
parish that does not impart religious instruction on one 
or two days, to Catholic children attending the public 
schools. It is estimated by the Catholic Church that 
from forty to fifty per cent of their children go to public 
schools. 

In some of the northwestern dioceses religious instruc- 
tion is in the care of sisters, utilizing a method combin- 
ing correspondence and visitation. Education through 
correspondence is highly developed and is spreading. 
In Australia most of the religious instruction is im- 
parted through correspondence. In some states pa- 
rochial schools have become state schools, the parishes 
owning the building, with teachers paid by the state. 
The teaching is done during school hours, or after 
school. 


JEWISH SCHOOLS 
WHY AND WHAT? 


“Where a group of diverse religionists seeks resolutely and corpo- 
_ rately to discover the will of God, there, it would be reasonable to 
suppose, God might most effectively reveal himself. Is God more likely 
to make known his mind to people who are all alike, or to people who 
differ widely in every regard except in their common desire to dis- 
cover his mind? Yet our youth are gathered by the thousands in 
denominational conferences, by the hundreds in interdenominational 
conferences, and only by the score in genuinely interfaith groups. Are 
we afraid that the authority of the particular ecclesiastical body to 
which we belong will be weakened by the exposure of youth to a more 
inclusive fellowship? Are we putting the perpetuation of competitive 
religion ahead of a genuine quest for the revealed will of God? Do 
we Christians prefer to keep the Body of Our Lord in its present 
broken state? Is the genius of Protestantism mere secessionism?” 


—H. Paul Douglass. 
Religious Education 
April-June, 1940 


X 


JEWISH SCHOOLS 
WHY AND WHAT? 


Why Jewish Schools? Religion is the great and unique 
contribution the Jewish race has made to civilization, 
just as ancient Greece contributed philosophy and Rome 
contributed law. In Israel the foundation upon which 
the national life was built was the covenant relationship 
to God. According to Jewish tradition the covenant be- 
tween God and Moses on Mt. Sinai included all those 
who were present, and also all their descendants. This 
covenant according to Esther 9:27 was made binding for 
all future time upon the Jews “and upon their seed, 
and upon all such as joined themselves unto them.” 
This the Jew believes. It is one of his deepest convic- 
tions. It is the very heart of his religion. To perpetuate 
this belief is the central purpose of Jewish education. 
Such sectarian religious education being barred from 
the public school there is nothing left for the Jew to do 
than to support schools that will make it possible to 
carry out his religious convictions. ‘This is not the place 
to discuss the merits of the case. The fact is that this is 
Jewish religious belief and democracy provides freedom 
to exercise and to promote one’s religious faith within 
the confines of one’s own religious circle as long as that 
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religion does not contravene the requirements of the 
law. 

What ts Judaism? Ina general way the religious faith 
and customs of the Jews are known, but there is great 
ignorance among the American people concerning the 
specific things for which the Jew stands. 

Dr. Louis Finkelstein, President of the Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary of America, has this to say: “Judaism 
is a way of life which endeavors to transform virtually 
every human action into a means of communion with 
God. Through this communion with God, the Jew is 
enabled to make his contribution to the establishment 
of the Kingdom of God and the brotherhood of men on 
earth. As far as its adherents are concerned, Judaism 
seeks to extend the concept of right and wrong to every 
aspect of their behavior. Jewish rules of conduct apply 
not merely to worship, ceremonial and justice between 
man and man but also to such matters as philanthropy, 
personal friendship and kindness, intellectual pursuits, 
artistic creation, courtesy, the preservation of health and 
the care of diet.” 

“Judaism has always upheld the Fatherhood of God, 
and the dignity and worth of man as a child and creature 
of God, and its ideals are more consistent with de- 
mocracy than any other system of government.” ? 

The Jewish Attitude Toward the Scriptures. The 
Bible of the Jews is confined to the Old Testament por- 
tion of it. Like the Christian, the Jew believes that his 
Scripture is divinely inspired. Moses is considered the 
leader above all others and the Law is the heart of the 


*The Religions of Democracy, Devin-Adair. 
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Scripture, central in importance and authority. The 
sacred writers that followed were of two classes, those 
who received the original inspirations recorded in the 
Biblical text and the great teachers who followed and 
interpreted the Law. Where the Scripture gave no 
specific guidance the Jewish leaders tried to discover 
the will of God on the basis of their own ideas of moral 
right. Such interpretations were considered supple- 
mentary to the written law, and equal to it in authority 
and inspiration. This accumulation of interpretations 
through the centuries is known as the Talmud. Of 
these there are two groupings, the one is called the 
Babylonian Talmud the other the Palestinian Talmud 
named after the school centers where the great scholars 
of Judaism were located. 

Until 70 a.p. when the Romans put an end to the 
Jewish people as a nation, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem 
was to the Jew what our Supreme Court is to us, and 
much more. It not only decided civic matters but was 
also the highest religious court much after the manner 
of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
functions for that denomination. After 70 a.p. this au- 
thority passed into the hands of the leaders of the great 
theological schools who thus became regarded as the 
rightful interpreters of Jewish Law and custom. Natur- 
ally there were differences of opinion among the leaders. 
In such cases because of historical precedence the final 
authority rested with the Babylonian Talmud. 

Jewish Beliefs. It is self evident that a knowledge of 
Jewish beliefs is necessary for a proper understanding of - 
Jewish education. In ancient days the Jews were not 
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much concerned about the formulation of their beliefs 
into a system of dogmas. So true is this, that it is as- 
serted that “Judaism has no dogmas.” ‘This is of course 
not literally true, but the lack of interest in a formal 
statement of creed is due to the fact that there is even a 
stronger tie that binds the Jew to his people. What 
makes a Jew a Jew is the fact that he is born into a fam- 
ily of the covenant people of God. Failure to follow 
Jewish teachings do not bar him from Judaism. He is 
still a Jew although he may deviate from the faith and 
become ever so wayward and wicked. Being born a Jew 
he is forever a Jew in the eyes of the Law. It is as im- 
possible to undo this tie as it to undo his birth. “So 
long as a member of the Jewish faith has not by overt 
act or word of his own free will declared himself a mem- 
ber of another religion, other Jews are bound to regard 
him as one of their own faith and seek his return to its 
practice and beliefs.” ? 

Since there exists a number of close bonds establish- 
ing kinship among the Jews, such as the identity of the 
historic experience and a common status, why concern 
oneself much with the creation of a lesser tie, be it ever 
so important as a statement of basic creeds. But there 
have been such credal statements, the most popular one 
of which is that of Maimonides, Rabbi of Cairo which 
dates back to the 12th Century and includes the follow- 
ing thirteen statements: 3 


1. The belief in God’s existence. 
2. The belief in His unity. 


* The Religions of Democracy. Devin-Adair. 
8 bid. 
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. The belief in His incorporeality. 

. The belief in His timelessness. 

. The belief that He is approachable through prayer. 

. The belief in prophecy. 

. The belief in the superiority of Moses to all other 
prophets. 

8. The belief in the revelation of the Law, and that the 
Law as contained in our Pentateuch is that revealed to 
Moses. 

9. ‘The belief in the immutability of the Law. 

10. The belief in Divine providence. 

11. The belief in Divine justice. 

12. The belief in the coming of the Messiah. 

13. The belief in the resurrection and human immor- 
tality. 


“ID Or OO 


But on this formulation there was much difference of 
opinion. However in more recent times greater inter- 
est is being manifested in such formulations of the major 
beliefs, particularly by the Reform Jews. The latest of 
these is the so-called “Columbus Platform” adopted in 
1937 by the Central Conference of American Rabbis. 
The platform gives interpretations on (1) The Nature 
of Judaism, (2) God, (3) Man, (4) Torah, (5) Israel, 
(6) Ethics and Religion, (7) Social Justice, (8) Peace, 
(9) The Religious Life. 

This freedom to interpret the Law according to the 
best understanding after being duly informed has natur- 
ally resulted in divisions among the Jews. 

Jewish Divisions. ‘There are three groups among the 
Jews, Orthodox Jews, Conservative Jews and Reform 
Jews. Yet while there are these divisions, there is no 
schism among the Jews. Since they are all Jews, because 
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born into the covenant™people of God, although they 
differ intensely they respect one another’s right to call 
themselves Jews. The line of cleavage is made on the 
basis of the attitude held toward the Law, more particu- 
larly the question of its mutability or immutability. The 
Orthodox Jew may be compared to the Christian who 
holds to inspiration of the Bible from cover to cover, 
binding upon all men in all generations. This applies 
not only to the divinely inspired Old ‘Testament once 
for all delivered to the saints, but also the Talmud. 
Once the interpretation is made it is binding for all. 
time. 

The Reform Jew stands at the opposite pole. He be- 
lieves in a progressive revelation. “The Old Testament is 
subject to change, new knowledge and new light comes 
from on high, and new truth is constantly coming to 
man through scientific research and human thought, 
under the inspiration of God. 

The Conservative Jew holds a middle ground. New 
revelations are constantly coming from God to those 
able to receive them. ‘These are authoritative, but the 
preference is given to the original revelation. 

To lift out but one belief, that regarding the Messiah, 
here too there is a wide difference of belief. “The Ortho- 
dox Jew still awaits the promised Messiah and the restor- 
ation of the Kingdom of God through the House of 
David. ‘The Reform Jew believes in the coming of the 
Messianic reign, the Kingdom of God on earth. This 
will come as the result of a great revival of learning, 
through scientific discovery, and a revival of religion 
and belief in a new world order. 
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The Jewish Ministry. In keeping with this freedom 
among the Jews they have no central or hierarchical 
body. “The Law” is the seat of authority. ‘The rabbi by 
virtue of his study of the Law, the Talmud and its later 
manuals, and his faithfulness to these teachings is au- 
thorized to interpret the Jewish religion publicly and 
privately. But he is considered a layman especially quali- 
fied to lead his people. The Rabbinical School ordains 
the rabbi, the ceremony being a part of the graduation 
procedure. Some rabbis by virtue of their special dis- 
tinction in learning by common consent come to be 
considered superior authorities on question of Jewish 
Law. There are however groupings of rabbis, but these 
groupings are chiefly for council and operate under 
various names. In a similar way the right of the individ- 
ual to interpret ‘““The Law,” depends on the measure of 
his mastery of the sacred Scriptures. 

The Carriers of the Jewish Tradition. Of these there 
are three: the synagogue, the school, the home. The 
first of these historically, as well as in the measure of its 
influence, is the home. Deut. 6:4ff is the classical illus- 
tration of the duty of the Jewish home to “The Law.” 
“Every parent is required to teach his child the basic 


_ elements of the Law. Its study is considered vital not 


only for the guidance it offers in the practice of Judaism, 
but for the liberation from the burden of secular am- 
bitions and anxieties.” * This is the duty of the parent 
to the child, the covenant relationship with God re- 
quires it. ‘The Jewish school is as old as the Jewish race. 

The synagogue is the communal center of the Jewish 
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groups. It is mighty in its symbolism. ‘‘God is in the 
midst of her.’”” The Ark, men can see, the Torah or 
“The Law” in the Ark they can see, but not the Shek1- 
nah symbolizing the presence of God. “The Law”’ is 
God’s will for Judaism, around which all preaching and 
teaching, every ceremony, every custom, every belief 
centers. In the light of such a religious tradition and its 
requirements it is clear why the school is indispensable 
to the Jew if Judaism is to continue. 

Types of Jewish Schools. Since there are such differ- 
ences in interpretation of what is included in Judaism, 
and such freedom, it is but natural to expect that there 
would be need of a variety of school patterns to meet 
these religious needs. Hence we find in modern Judaism 
the following types of schools. Some of them date back 
to antiquity, others are of more recent origin: 


(1) Hebrew Week Day School 
(2) One Day School 

(3) All Day School 

(4) Yiddishist Week Day School 
(5) ‘The Heder 


Before describing these schools a word is necessary re- 
garding 

The Specific Purpose of Jewish Schools. No one has 
expressed the purpose of Jewish education more clearly 
than Israel S. Chipkin. The statement is significant in 
that it defines the position of the American Jew at his 
best, in relation to church and state. Jews that maintain 
this position are a bulwark to democracy in its truest 
form. 
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“Jewish education in America is essentially a process 
in social adjustment and cultural self preservation. ‘This 
process bears both an American and a Jewish aspect. In 
its American aspect it seeks the harmonious integration 
of the Jew, whether as an individual or as a group into 
the social pattern and cultural life of America. In its 
Jewish aspect it aims at cultural self preservation of the 
group and enrichment of personality in the individual. 
Specifically this process becomes a problem in group 
survival, character development and effective citizenship 
in a democracy.” ® 

In reviewing the five types of Jewish schools, one is 
struck by their variety and scope. Worthy of special 
note is the large place language plays in the set-up. ‘That 
does not surprise one since it is impossible to think of 
the Hebrew people without the Hebrew language. 

The following listing of the schools is mainly on the 
basis of number of schools and enrollment. 

(1) The Hebrew Week Day School. (Talmud-Torah 
School) ‘These schools are held every day of the week 
except Friday, although most of them meet five days a 
week. Some are held under the auspices of congrega- 
tions, others are supported by private funds and directed 
by persons chosen by the Jewish community. They are 
“supplementary” to the public school, meeting from 
one to two hours daily after school, some time between 
four and eight. They provide between six to ten hours 
of religious instruction per week. The Hebrew lan- 
guage and texts, are prescribed. Yiddish is the second 


5 Twenty-five Years of Jewish Education in the United States. 
Israel Chipkin. Jewish Education Assoc. 
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language and used only when necessary. The approach 
is the religious national one. —The modern educational 
method is used. The curriculum includes Jewish reli- 
gion, literature with emphasis on the Torah and 
‘Talmud, and culture and life in the synagogue or con- 
gregation. There are also extra curricular activities and 
community enterprises. The teachers are of the good 
Jewish, American professional type. 

While this is the leading pattern of Hebrew Week 
Day School, there are also private weekday schools called 
the Heder where the tutor visits the home. 

The Synagogue School is held on Sundays and on one 
to five week days. It is under synagogue or congregation 
auspices. It is well organized, employs well equipped 
modern teachers, who are paid. While the Synagogue 
Sunday School is patterned after the Protestant Sunday 
School, it is much more intensive in its program. The 
curriculum includes translations from the Hebrew Bible 
into English, Jewish customs, ceremonies, Bible stories 
in English, ethical precepts, Jewish history, current Jew- 
ish events. ‘The purpose is to prepare the child for the 
synagogue service and the life of the congregation. 

(2) The One Day School. ‘These schools are held one 
day in the week, usually on Sunday but sometimes on 
Saturday. The period of instruction is two hours. 
‘These schools are patterned after the American Sunday 
School. It has practically no Jewish antecedents. These 
schools are predominantly under Reform Jewish aus- 
pices. ‘Teachers are well trained in current procedures 
but less well prepared in regard to Jewish culture. The 
curriculum consists of Bible stories, Jewish history, 
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ethics, customs, ceremonies, current events, singing. 
There is a strong extra curricular program. The schools 
are intended to prepare the youth for the synagogue 
service and congregational life. 

(3) The All Day School. Pupils attend all day for six 
days and receive both their religious and secular educa- 
tion in these schools. Instead of supplementing the pub- 
lic school they are a substitute for them. The sessions 
are from nine to three, or from eight-thirty to four. 
‘They are classified under three heads according to the 
Jewish trend they represent. 

(a) Old Type Yeshiba. Yiddish is used, indicating 
their European origin and orthodox theological. posi- 
tion. ‘They resemble Roman Catholic Parochial Schools. 
‘They are legally recognized by the Board of Regents of 
New York. ‘They include a high school department, but 
girls are excluded. 7 

(b) Modern Type Yeshiba. The language used is 
Hebrew, the school has three aims—(1) To promote 
Jewish studies, (2) To supplement the Torah-Talmud 
curriculum, (3) To provide a better Jewish school en- 
vironment. 

(c) The Private Progressive School. ‘These schools are 
patterned after the best schools of the “progressive edu- 
cation” type. ‘This is the highest type of private school 
conducted by Jews. There are 370 students enrolled in 
the city of New York. Only children of the rich and 
select students attend. ‘They come from the best Jewish 
American homes. They aim to integrate religious and 
secular education into a unity that is democratic. They 
avoid the arbitrary divisions into schedules and studies 
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and follow the activity method. They seek to develop 
a well balanced Jewish personality in the American 
social and political setting. They prepare children for 
home life, synagogue life, community and civic life. The 
teachers are chiefly women, many of them non-Jewish. 
They cooperate closely with Teacher's College of Co- 
lumbia University. These schools most closely realize 
the purpose of Jewish education as defined above by 
Mr. Israel S. Chipkin. 

(4) The Yiddishist Week Day School. In 1910 there 
was only one of these schools. In 1935 they had grown 
to one hundred twenty-four enrolling seven thousand 
pupils. They meet daily except Saturday. Sometimes 
Sunday is omitted. ‘The hours are from four to eight 
p.m. They seek to give expression in education to the 
Yiddish labor groups in the United States. ‘The follow- 
ing labor groups are back of them. 

The National Workers’ Alliance. It had 175 schools 
and 750 pupils in 1935. 

Shalom Aleichen Folk Schools. It had 20 schools and 
1,200 pupils in 1935. 

Arbeiter Ring or Workmen’s Circle is non partisan 
and favors Socialism as over against Communism. It had 
37 schools and 2,400 pupils in 1935. 

International Workers Order which advocates Com- 
munism. | 

All of these Yiddishist schools except the Interna- 
tional Workers Order, represent the national secular 
approach to Jewish group life. ‘Their purpose is Jewish 
cultural survival through the Yiddish language. The 
curriculum is practically the same for all groups except 
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the communist group. The Yiddish language, Yiddish 
literature, Jewish folk lore, constitute the background 
of the curriculum. Some attempts are made to create a 
favorable attitude toward Zionism, Socialism and other 
partisan issues, while others stress a non-partisan at- 
titude. The viewpoint of their leaders is best expressed 
as follows: 

These Yiddishist Week Day Schools hold this com- 
mon viewpoint: “one which sees great national and edu- 
cational possibilities in language, literature, history, 
holidays, etc., . . . though without the admixture of 
purely religious ritual. . . . It stresses folkways, which 
bear directly on our historical development and sur- 
vival as a cultural entity.” ® 

These groups fall under the three following classifica- 
tions: Hebrew, Jewish National and Party Control. 
Each group has a secondary school and a summer camp. 
The Yiddish Lehrer Seminary (Teacher’s College) trains 
the teachers for the three groups. 

The redeeming feature of these radical groups is, that 
the movement started as a socialistic movement, but was 
strong enough to stem the on-coming tide of Commu- 
nism in its mad rush. 

(5) The Heder Schools are private classes conducted 
by a Melamed (teacher) in some unsanitary, cheaply 
rented room (Heder) or else the Melamed peddles his 
wares in the homes of his pupils. “They are a direct 
importation from a set of social economic political and 
cultural conditions which were deplorable. No doubt 
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Heder had its use in the ghetto community but it is 
very doubtful whether it ever was an educational insti- 
tution that did credit to the child or the community as 
a whole. At best they represented the commercial, in- 
dividual exploitation of Jewish instinct toward survival. 
The unsanitary condition of the Heder, the uncouth 
Melamed, the painful, shameful struggle between child 
and elder had a baneful effect on two generations of 
Jews who grew up in hatred of things Jewish.” 7 ‘These 
schools still persist, after twenty-five years, but are yield- 
ing to private tutoring and home visitation of an orderly 
and high educational type. 
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200,000 of the 800,000 children of elementary school 
age in the United States attend Jewish Schools. The 
distribution of pupils and cost in 1935 was as follows: 


Total Cost Per 


Pupils wif Cost Pupil 
Hebrew Week Day Schools.... 110,000 55 $3,850,000 $ 35.00 
PAU LICV ES CMOOLS =. ast. siamicte ars 3,000 1.5 300,000 100.00 
SUMCAVASCHOOIS: (nie stan. ote 75,000 37 750,000 10.00 
PyrivalemScHuools .-witunne ee 12,000 6 600,000 50.00 


The Trend of Modern Jewish Education is clearly in 
the direction of coordinating the best elements of this 
cultural life. —TThe trend is not toward standardization 
but toward unity and cooperation in keeping with 
freedom and religious conviction. To this end there is 
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close cooperation between the National Council of 
Jewish Education, the Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, and Rabbinical as well as Jewish Social and 
communal agencies. The movement is also definitely 
in the direction of closer understanding and cooperation 
among the three major faith groups and the public 
school. 


PROTESTANT WEEK DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
WHY AND WHAT? 


“We who seek to administer education in the religious community 
find that it is not a community at all, but a chaos of brittle ecclesiastical 
groupings, all the petrified remains of theological diversification. If 
we are to build a friendly world, must we not render more fluid our 
religious relationships? If all religion is not to be wiped out by the 
dogmatism of irreligion, must we not make common cause in terms of 
our Father God and our brother man? If in order to be spiritually 
ethical we must be theologically diverse, has not religious education 
struck a dead end? On the other hand, if a chief need of our times 
be world citizens of character, may it not be that a new theological 
synthesis can be achieved out of a genuinely catholic educational ef- 
fort to improve the character of our future citizenship?” 


—Ross W. Sanderson. 


Religious Education 
April-June, 1940 


XI 


PROTESTANT WEEK DAY CHURCH SCHOOLS 
WHY AND WHAT? 


Early Pioneering. While the Roman Catholic and 
Protestant Parochial Schools run back to the period of 
the Reformation in the 16th Century, and the Jewish 
synagogue schools have a history extending far back 
into the pre-Christian era, the Protestant week day 
church school is of comparatively recent origin. In look- 
ing for the rootage of this movement it is necessary to 
keep in mind the parochial schools of the Protestant 
church which were the rule among the Lutheran, Re- 
formed and Evangelical Synod of North America 
churches during three-fourths of the last century. 

When these parochial schools closed, their congrega- 
tions were faced with a real crisis. It came as a serious 
religious let down to the congregation to be obliged 
to turn its children over to a public school system which 
made no provision for religious education. “The Sunday 
School but recently introduced into the church life, as 
an attempt to solve the problem, soothed the consciences 
of many parents. But many pastors organized and per- 
sonally conducted week day schools of religion on Sat- 
urday mornings. These schools were planned to prepare 
children preliminary to entering the pastor’s catecheti- 
cal class, in preparation for church membership. Some 
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churches also introduced church schools during the sum- 
mer months. These were the roots out of which it 
seems to us, not only the week day church school move- 
ment but also its forerunner the vacation church school 
sprang. 

Current Types of Week Day Church Schools. It 1s 
impossible to give a detailed picture of the present great 
outreach of week day religious education. It would re- 
quire a substantial volume to give in barest outline an 
account of the city systems scattered all over our land, 
from New York to California. Beginning at New York 
we find such schools at Albany, Rochester, Buffalo, 
Toledo, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Oak Park, 
Des Moines, St. Paul, Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, 
Portland, Los Angeles and returning eastward, Denver, 
Wichita, Kansas City, Cincinnati, Louisville, Columbus, 
Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore and many other 
large cities, towns and villages and in the open country 
on the way. While this story would be fascinating and 
exceedingly illuminating and helpful, we must restrict 
ourselves to the description of several of the more or 
less distinct types found in the leading cities and states. 

The schools in these many centers differ from paro- — 
chial and synagogue schools in the great variety of 
forms in which they express themselves. This is to be 
expected in that there has been no single central con- 
trolling agency to direct this work. Gradually however, 
the International Council of Religious Education 
through its Department of Week Day Religious Edu- 
cation is bringing about a leveling process upward 
through the standards it is setting and promoting. Be- 
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ginning in the cities, the movement in some instances 
has taken on state wide proportions. 

Regarding the origin of the week day church school 
in the United States and the pioneers of the movement, 
Dr. Henry F. Cope has this to say: “We honor the 
fidelity of those churches which have always, at least 
through stated periods of the year, maintained classes 
for children through the week. We honor, also certain 
individuals who advocated week day extension long 
before the present movement. Dr. George U. Wenner, 
of New York rendered notable service, both by conduct- 
ing week day classes and by an impressive advocacy of 
this work in public addresses and through the printed 
page, especially in his book entitled, Religious Educa- 
tion and the Public Schools. The Rev. Rufus W. 
Miller, Secretary of the Sunday School Board of the 
Reformed Church in the United States, also was an 
early advocate of week day schools. His pamphlet, is- 
sued in 1908, attracted attention over a wide area and 
stimulated many experiments. ‘Those who labored for 
schools in the summer—notably Dr. Howard R. Vaughn, 
who founded so many summer schools for children in 
different communities, and those whose efforts led to 
the Daily Vacation Bible School, all have helped to 
make possible the week day school of religion.” 1 

Gary, Indiana Starts Off. The first experiment at- 
tempting to relate the public school and church school 
systems administratively, was conducted near the United 
States Steel Company plant on the sandy shores of Lake 
Michigan. Here there sprang up almost overnight the 


1Week Day Religious Education, Cope. Doran. 
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town of Gary, Indiana. Everything was in flux. There 
were no local traditions. ‘The squatters for that is what 
the early settlers really were, brought to the shacks tem- 
porarily constructed, traditions traceable to many for- 
eign lands, but there was as yet no public opinion. A 
wise educational leader could therefore guide public 
sentiment in the direction of education. If there was 
any consensus of opinion among the newcomers, it was 
because they came from communities in foreign lands 
where religious instruction held a high and exalted 
place, and where it was conducted in a thorough-going 
scholarly fashion. 

The superintendent of schools William Wirt, was 
personally interested in religion and sensed a similar 
interest on the part of his new townsmen for their 
children. In addition he was a statesman and a man 
of rare educational ability. Into his hands was entrusted 
a new community and his was the responsibility of 
shaping the school pattern. With the churches in mind, 
he planned a school day, two hours longer than the con- 
ventional public school called for.. The basic principle 
of his philosophy of education, was that the total needs 
of the child, religion included, must be given considera- 
tion in any adequate school system. 

As a result there was organized a Board of Religious 
Education with representation from the several denomi- 
nations. A worthwhile church school system was 
planned that ran parallel to the public school system. 
Week day church schools were opened in the neighbor- 
hood of the public schools. Children were excused from 
the public school to attend the church schools two hours 
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each day. Thus Gary offered its children fifty-two hours 
a year in the Sunday School, seventy-five hours in the 
vacation church school and eighty hours in the week 
day church school, a total of two hundred seven hours 
a year. The schools were popular with parents and 
pupils alike. 

Since the opportunity was open to Catholics, Jews and 
Protestants, to turn over the responsibility for public 
education to the public schools, while the churches took 
care of the religious aspects of education, a basis was 
laid theoretically at least, whereby the Roman Catholic 
Church could be relieved of bearing the double school 
tax burden. Here then for the first time in America 
we had a two way school system, the Gary Public School 
System, and the Gary Church School System, each run- 
ning smoothly side by side. The work of integration it 
is true was limited to a form of administration of the 
public school system that made the church school pos- 
sible on week days. ‘There was no thought given to a 
comparative study of the curriculum of the two systems, 
with the view of correlation that might prove mutually 
satisfactory. It was too early to expect this hence too 
early to attempt it. But the foundations were laid upon 
which eventually there can be, and we believe there will 
be erected a national school system, in accordance with 
a national philosophy of education satisfactorily in- 
tegrating the church school and the public school. 

In the State of Ohio. This state has manifested an 
unusual interest in week day religious education from 
the very beginning of the movement. Marion, Van 
Wert, Dayton, Cincinnati, ‘Toledo, Wooster, have taken 
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the lead as city centers, and North Jackson shows the 
trend in rural communities. 

The Dayton System is one of the leading city centers. 
In 1922 the Sunday School Council of Religious Educa- 
tion of Dayton and Montgomery County, after a year’s 
study and consultation with members of the city Board 
of Education, presented a plan of cooperation to the 
Board. This was done in writing. The plan was wel- 
comed and the School Board announced that the pupils 
of the public schools might be excused legally to attend 
religious instruction in charge of the churches. ‘The 
School Board also expressed its pleasure that it was to 
deal with an interdenominational organization, rather 
than with the individual churches. Consent was granted 
to dismiss the children one hour a week for religious 
instruction provided by the Sunday School Council of 
Religious Education as representing the churches. ‘This 
consent was given on the following conditions: 


“J. Pupils may be excused only at the request of their 
parents. The study of religion must be elective. 

2. Reports of attendance are to be sent regularly to each 
principal and to the Superintendent of Schools. 

3. ‘Phe Schools of Religion must be able to provide in- 
struction that will meet all educational requirements 
and standards of the public schools. ‘This involves 
the employment of teachers trained not only in the 
subject matter they are to teach, but also in general 
teaching methods and principles. Standards of con- 
duct and quality of work by the pupils, should be 
equal to those found in the public schools. 

4. Where courses are offered in the high schools, they 
must be given for credit. Each class shall meet two 
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periods a week, have lesson assignments, examina- 
tions, and other requirements for high school work. 
One year of such work will receive one-half credit. 

5. Among grade school children, the instruction in re- 
ligion shall be carried on in buildings other than the 
public schools and in rooms that have equipment 
and facilities adequate for effective teaching.” 


Beginning with Grades Two to Eight in 1922, taught 
by one teacher in two public schools, from 1926-1930, 
there were week day church school classes in every pub- 
lic school in the city including the high schools. In the 
latter case credit was given. The work even extended 
beyond the borders of Dayton. 

~The guidance of this work is in the hands of a Com- 
mission on Week Day Church Schools chosen chiefly 
for their ability in relation to educational and religious 
matters. Included in the membership is the superin- 
tendent of schools, principals and teachers, pastors, 
church directors and representatives of the Parent 
Teacher’s Association, civic, business, racial and char- | 
acter education agencies. Some of the textbooks, widely 
used elsewhere since then, contain the record of the 
classroom procedures followed at Dayton. 

The best evidence of the quality of any school is its 
achievement. —The Dayton Week Day Church Schools 
have reached the unchurched 25% of the pupils en- 
rolled and have helped them to find a church home. 
They have provided more Christian education for all 
children and have done so under better conditions with 
full-time professional leadership in well equipped cen- 
ters. At times they have employed a school visitor, but 
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at present they give each teacher one-half of a day for 
community contacts which are chiefly home calls. ‘They 
have shared interdenominational, interfaith, and inter- 
racial experiences in religion. ‘They have helped the 
Protestant church to act in more unity and have often 
brought churches to action in the community. In some 
districts they have brought about a coordinated effort 
in character development and in solving community 
problems, often being the instigator of a Community 
Coordinating Council. They have helped to raise the 
standards of the Sunday Church School and to train and 
guide Sunday and vacation church school leaders. ‘The 
pupils have an enthusiasm for religion and the church. 

Wooster, 1931. ‘This system is included because it 
differs from Dayton in that the work is confined to the 
high school. Another reason for listing it is the emphasis 
placed on the progressive education trend. Here the 
Ministerial Association of the city together with a few 
leading laymen made plans for inaugurating week day 
religious education. A Council of Religious Education 
was formed consisting of the ministers, the Sunday 
School superintendents and other laymen from each 
church. The Council operates through the following 
committees: Contact with Public School Board, Com- 
mittee on Teaching Staff and a Gommittee on Finance. 

The School Board granted two hours per week for 
each class, free use of an unoccupied room in the base- 
ment of the high school, for the Seventh and Eighth 
Grade high school pupils, and some chairs. Additional 
chairs, tables and book cases were furnished by the 
Council of Religious Education. 
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Teachers are accredited on the basis of public school 
teachers’ requirements with additional preparation in 
religious education and successful teaching experience. 

The funds are supplied by the churches, according 
to the so-called Yale Plan, whereby each church is ap- 
portioned on a percentage basis. ““The individual 
church’s percentage of the total church membership 
of the community, and the individual church’s percent- 
age of the total church budget of the community were 
the determining factors. The average of these two 
percentages indicate the amount of the school’s budget 
which was to be apportioned to the individual 
churches.” A person from each church group repre- 
sented in the Council gathered the funds from his or 
her church. Some churches placed the amount in the 
church budget, others gathered individual class sub- 
scriptions. Eventually all churches placed the amount 
in the budget. 

Courses of study are offered in Grades Five to Eight. 
No credits are given. The curriculum is closely coor- 
dinated with the work in the public schools. It is in- 
digenous in nature, work is done from outlines, pro- 
jected against problems agreed to by the group and 
worked out cooperatively in a carefully guided pupil- 
teacher sharing process. ‘There is much creative work 
and carrying out of specific projects. Much resource 
material is provided. In one Sixth Grade class for in- 
stance, ‘‘at the beginning of the year we asked ourselves 
the question, ‘What does it mean to be a Christian in 
our classroom?’ From this beginning we worked out a 
code for our room.” Another Sixth Grade class consid- 
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ered the subject “How We Got Our Religion” since 
this correlated closely with the study of ancient history 
in the first part of the Sixth Grade. As resource ma- 
terial, Miss Edna Baxter’s book, How We Got Our 
Religion was used. The Eighth Grade started the year 
with “Discovering How to Live as Christian Neighbors 
in our Community.” Field trips included visits to fac- 
tories, an unemployment agency, a welfare agency, a 
jail, a children’s home, etc. Foreign missionaries home 
on furlough at Wooster, helped in the beyond the seas 
aspect of the community enterprise. 

The record showed a 100% enrollment of three of 
the Sixth Grade classes, approximately 76% of the 
Seventh Grades, and 56% of the Eighth Grades. Of the 
eighty-four in the Eighth Grade sixty-six have been en- 
rolled in the class three full years, a remarkable show- 
ing indeed. ‘The church school groups conduct the 
devotional portion of the public school weekly assembly 
period. Public school work standards prevail in the 
religious education classes. 

Cincinnati, also has a highly developed system. In 
this case the parent agency directing the work is the 
Federation of Churches, operating through its Depart- 
ment of Religious Education. ‘There are thirty-four 
week day church school centers in Cincinnati of which 
twenty-five are self supporting, two hundred forty-five 
classes are held each week for thirty-five to thirty-eight 
weeks each. Seven thousand four hundred twenty-five 
pupils are enrolled. Thirty full-time teachers are em- 
ployed. In Cincinnati and Norwood the classes meet 
in nearby churches. ‘The curriculum includes current 
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textbooks, in other cases indigenous material is used 
following the freer more creative pupil-teacher sharing 
method. 

It is interesting to note the fine comeback Cincinnati 
has registered against an action taken against religion a 


number of decades ago. The Christian Statesman? re- — 


cently reported, “At first and for many years, the Bible 
was in all of our public schools, and the religious ele- 
ment was prominent throughout our system of public 
schools. About 1870 an aggressive minority led by un- 
believers and misguided sectarians started a movement 
which resulted in excluding the Bible from our public 
schools, and when the Bible went out, religion went 
with it, and our schools became secular.” This took 
place in Cincinnati. The challenge was accepted by the 
religious leaders and today Cincinnati has one of the 
finest systems of week day religious education in the 
country. 

In the State of New York. In 1928, the New York 
State Sunday School Association published a bulletin 
on The Week Day Church School in New York State. 
The bulletin was specific, giving complete details in 
the light of information gathered all over the country. 
The state law made one hour of release time per week 
possible for each child, on any of the five school days 
but public school buildings could not be used for the 
purpose of religious instruction. Schools began to spring 
up all over the state. 

In 1937 the public school authorities complained of 
“alleged interruptions to the school program.” ‘They 

2 March, 1940 issue. 
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succeeded in getting released time reduced to the last 
half hour of the school day. In June of 1940, however, 
the law? was amended to read as follows: “Absence 
from required attendance shall be permitted only for 
causes allowed by the general rules and practices of the 
public schools. Absence for religious observance and 
education shall be permitted under rules that the com- 
missioner shall establish.” 


Ru tes EsTABLISHED BY THE COMMISSIONER 


“1. Absence of a pupil from school during school hours 
for religious observance and education to be had outside the 
school building and grounds will be excused upon the re- 
quest in writing signed by the parent or guardian of the 
pupil. 

2. The courses in religious observance and education 
must be maintained and operated by or under the control 
of a duly constituted religious body or of duly constituted 
religious bodies. 

3. Pupils must be registered for the courses and a copy 
of the registration filed with the local public school au- 
thorities. 

4. Reports of attendance of pupils upon such courses 
shall be filed with the principal or teacher at the end of 
each week. 

5. Such absence shall be for not more than one hour 
each week at the close of a session at a time to be fixed by 
the local school authorities. 

6. In the event that ‘more than one school for religious 
observance and education is maintained in any district, the 
hour for absence for each particular public school in such 
district shall be the same for all such religious schools.” 


*’The Coudert-McLaughlin Bill. 
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New York City Week Day Church Schools. The fact 
that the leaders of this movement in New York City 
have kept in close touch with the developments in the 
general field of education in Columbia University, New 
York University and the local theological schools, it is 
needless to say that this influence has made itself felt 
in the type of curriculum and the educational method 
used in the week day church schools. Hence there is 
no need of giving any details as to the specific educa- 
tional procedures followed here. Nor need it be said 
that the best known methods have been utilized. 

There are however certain distinguishing features in 
this specific system to which attention should be called. 
First, the New York Schools from the beginning have 
had the active support of leading educators, churchmen 
and laymen. Such men as Dr. C. E. Jefferson, Dr. Rob- 
ert G. Boville, Dr. H. F. Fosdick, Dean Balliet of Co- 
lumbia, and laymen of the caliber of Russell Colgate. 
Second. ‘There had not been sufficient unanimity among 
the religious groups to carry out locally, the permissive 
state legislation making release time possible. But re- 
cently they have agreed to such cooperation and have 
succeeded in persuading the School Board to grant 
release time in a number of experimental centers. This 
~ experiment will be watched with great interest all over 
the country. The week day schools of New York City 
as a rule are conducted after school. Third. The three 
Public School Teachers’ Associations, Catholic, Jewish 
and Protestant have been very largely responsible for 
the existence of these schools. Not only has the moral 
support been of great significance, but the annual dues 
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of $1.00 per member adds approximately $20,000 to 
the financial support of this work distributed among 
the three religious groups. ‘There are at present two 
hundred twenty-five centers with an enrollment of 15,- 
000 pupils. 

In St. Louis, Missouri. A unique feature of city-wide 
planning in this instance is the manner in which the 
curriculum was determined. ‘Twenty-eight different 
church agencies sent the strongest educational leaders 
to represent them on the curriculum committee. The 
first question asked the leader and naturally so, was 
‘What do you expect to teach?” It was a perilous mo- 
ment, for the answer was destined to make or break the 
enterprise. ‘The chairman of the committee was equal 
to the emergency. She replied, “Oh, we will teach noth- 
ing, you will do the teaching, each in his own way. 
What we will try to do is to find a common plan or 
framework, into which each group will fit its own teach- 
ing content.” So they labored together week after week 
building a teaching unit on a mutually agreed prob- 
lem. When this had been done, special assignments 
were accepted by each member of the curriculum com- 
mittee to build a unit of study. One pastor for instance 
chose as his assignment, a study in the social aspect of 
Christianity and turned in a highly commendable piece 
of work. In this way each group represented worked 
out a sample of the curriculum suited for use in the 
particular denominational or interdenominational 
school center to be organized. Gradually the curricu- 
lum committee developed complete outlines for all the 
grades included within the scope of the enterprise. 
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‘The week day church school work in St. Louis is 
sponsored by the Commission on Religious Education 
of the Metropolitan Church Federation. ‘The Commis- 
sion operates through four committees—Personnel, Cur- 
riculum, Administration and Finance. Forty-seven 
schools are in operation, held in churches in close prox- 
imity to public school buildings. A budget of over $25,- 
000 is being gathered for the purpose. ‘The insistence 
on qualified teachers is one of the strong features of 
this system. Of special interest is the fact, that careful 
search for them revealed that they were available. 

In Illinois. ‘This state has a fine record for coopera- 
tive work in the city and open country. It has not only 
combined the work of the Council of Churches and the 
Council of Religious Education but also has practical 
contacts with the college groups and state and civic 
agencies. In Chicago the churches and the public school 
have done pioneer work in correlating courses in reli- 
gion and public school work. 

Oak Park for many years has taken a leading place 
in week day religious education pioneering. A Com- 
munity Council of Religious Education directs the 
work. It is composed of pastors, directors of religious 
education, Sunday School superintendents and three 
or more delegates from each of the 50 cooperating 
churches. Two thousand children are enrolled in one 
hundred five classes. $14,000 is spent annually on these 
schools. ‘The Council elects a board of religious educa- 
tion consisting of nine members. It has done pioneer 
work not only in outlining the curriculum, but actual 
production of courses of study. 
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Here is a sample showing the trend of the curricu- 
lum: 


FIFTH GRADE. First SEMESTER 
Adventures in Friendship 


We read under the caption in Lesson I: 


Procedure: 
1. Have the pupils name some of their studies in 
school: Music, arithmetic, language, etc. 
This is an interesting illustration of the integration and 
unification of the educational process. 


Chicago recently joined the ranks of large cities grant- 
ing released time followed by an intensive program 
promoted by the three major faiths. 

In Virginia. ‘The state of Virginia has a well systema- 
tized plan of week day religious education, closely re- 
lated to the public school system. It is the one state in 
the union that has made an attempt at state-wide organ- 
ization of this work. Instruction is given in public 
school buildings. ‘This overcomes the handicap of loss 
of time in going from the public school building to 
the church and back. ‘The situation in Virginia was 
favorable for such a development, because of the homo- 
geneity of the population. Religious education is pos- 
sible in the public school houses because, as one re- 
ligious leader put it “we are accustomed to having our 
school houses used for religious purposes. In my case, 
had it not been for the Sunday School conducted in the 
public school house, I would not have had an oppor- 
tunity to go to Sunday School. Many communities 
were too poor in the early days to build churches.” The 
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work in each county is carried on by a local council of 
religious education. This local council selects all teach- 
ers, approves courses of study and provides funds. No 
pupil is enrolled until a parent or guardian signs the 
enrollment card. The Virginia Council of Religious 
Education gives general guidance to the work through- 
out the state. 

The educational policy and procedure in Virginia is 
best illustrated by the way the curriculum is prepared 
and used. A representative education committee, with 
schoolmen and churchmen included, give guidance to 
the building of the curriculum. 

For instance The Curriculum Guide for Use in Vir- 
ginia Week Day Church Schools, in its course on “Ad- 
ventures in Christian Living” outlines the course for 
Grade Four as follows: 


PusBLic SCHOOL CENTER OF INTEREST 
Adaptation of Life to Advancing Physical Frontiers 


General Theme for Religious Education 
“Adventures in Right Living’ 


1. Our Bible—Pioneers in Right Living 
2. Pioneering in Happy Home Life 

3. Pioneering for Our Church 

4. Pioneering in World Friendship 


Here are some interesting week day religious educa- 
tion statistics for the state of Virginia: two hundred 
thirteen communities in thirty counties provide classes. 
Thirty-six full-time teachers, twenty-two of whom have 
the Master’s Degree are employed, and six teachers are 
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on part-time. ‘Twenty-eight thousand six hundred 
twenty-seven children are enrolled. 939% enrolled in 
the grades are taught the courses in religion. Fourteen 
counties have 95-100% enrolled. $30,032 is the approxi- 
mate cost, $1.26 average cost per child, but no tuition 
is charged. 

In the Rural Area. The week day religious education 
in Virginia is found in the main in the rural areas, but 
the work is so distinctive that it is deserving of treat- 
ment in a separate section such as we have just given it. 

In Maryland. Frederick County has been a pioneer 
in week day religious education and is the most active 
center in this state. The peculiar characteristic of this 
experiment is that as in Virginia it is chiefly rural. The 
enterprise is under the auspices of the County Council 
of Religious Education. Dr. J. H. Appel, President 
Emeritus of Hood College located in Frederick County 
is the guiding spirit. ‘The work began at Walkersville, 
Maryland, where one of the pastors, who while a stu- 
dent at Central Theological of Dayton, Ohio, assisted 
in the week day church school work there. ‘The minis- 
ters, and the superintendent of schools agreed upon a 
plan, whereby the public school buildings could be 
used for the purpose. The curriculum largely follows 
the Dayton plan with revisions. Beginning in 1936, 
seven communities have at this writing introduced 
week day religious education and the interest is growing. 

The following financial plan is utilized. Remunera- 
tion is made on the basis of public school substitute 
teachers, which is $30.00 per semester hour. Schools 
cost approximately $100 per annum. Funds are raised 
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through voluntary contributions from churches, Sun- 
day Schools, the Parent-Teacher’s Association and in- 
dividuals. 

An enrollment of seven hundred fifty-three pupils has 
been reached. The class period is forty minutes. There 
are several public gatherings per year, and an exhibit 
of work done at the closing day of the school. There 
have been no complaints either by parents or pupils. 
There seems to be no denominational bias, on the con- 
trary there has been better cooperation between the 
ministers, Sunday School teachers and parents. 

The 4-H Club Movement. It is interesting to note 
that the reform in week day religious education in many 
rural centers was introduced not by the church forces, 
but by secular agencies, the National Farm Bureau and 
the Rural Extension Department. A notable instance 
is the 4-H Club, which is an illustration of an activity 
education program of high order. The Rural Exten- 
sion Department had brought on its program of better- 
ment of farm conditions, together with its educational 
program regarding knowledge of the soil and crop and 
soil improvement, checking erosion, better stock for the 
farm and general enrichment of rural life. It was keenly 
felt that this excellent program lacked something. Par- 
alleling the splendid material help it offered, there was 
need of giving spiritual motivation and guidance to 
rural life to make the program adequate. The rural 
churches supplied the idealism, in their preaching and 
teaching, but there was need of finding some practical 
points of contact, at which this idealism might be ap- 
plied. | 
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It occurred to the church groups under the stimulus 
of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in Amer- 
ica to employ such a leader as Rev. J. R. Hargreaves, 
who had discovered the real meaning of the Heart H 
of the 4-H Club and who had conceived ways and means 
of putting real religious education into the rural church 
program. Features such as the following were included. 
Dr. Hargreaves tells a story of how a revival of religion 
took place that began in a home beautification project. 
More striking still are the religious values he cites that 
grew out of the activities of a pig club, the last thing 
one would be apt to think of in this connection, unless 
guided by some far-seeing leader. 

In Pennsylvania. City after city in Pennsylvania is 
taking action looking toward week day religious educa- 
tion. Challenged by the rising tide of interest in this 
work all over the country, the Pennsylvania State Coun- 
cil of Christian Education is giving close attention to 
wise guidance and active promotion of this enterprise. 
The plan is inclusive and is projected against sharply 
defined objectives. In its ideal outworkings the plan 
presupposes an integration of public school and church 
school thinking, so as to provide for the total educa- 
tion of the child. ‘To successfully carry out such a plan 
there is need of a leadership education program that will 
furnish an adequate supply of supervisors and teachers 
accredited on an equality with public school teachers. 

Experimentation in carefully selected centers will 
supply information helpful for the entire state. Special- 
ized training opportunities for leaders in a number of 
such centers scattered over the state are contemplated; 
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schools that would parallel the work the state teacher’s 
colleges are doing to prepare teachers in the public 
school field. Working relations will be established with 
County Councils of Religious Education and with the 
denominational agencies so as to prepare the way for 
the promotional work needed and conducted by the 
State Council Educational Staff. Clarification of the 
legal status has been accomplished and release time 
from the public school on a staggered basis has been 
declared legal by the State Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. The whole work naturally is to be carried on in 
complete harmony with the pe anen of separation of 
church and state. 

Pittsburgh. “Several months ago Dr. Ben Graham, 
superintendent of Pittsburgh schools, called together 
30 representative Protestant clergymen, Jewish rabbis 
and Catholic priests. Expressing deep concern for the 
religious life of his pupils, he offered to grant two 
credits (out of a possible 28 credits) toward high school 
graduation, or college entrance, to each high school 
pupil who gave three hours a week to religious instruc- 
tion in his own church. The most striking feature of 
this proposition is that attendance at Sunday School 
and morning worship will make up two of these hours. 
Dr. Graham is a churchman, a fine Christian gentleman 
who places great importance and value upon the habit 
of church attendance. To receive credit the pupil must 
register and must attend at least 75% of the time. The 
third hour is arranged for Wednesday morning, when 
the first hour of school is granted to such churches as 
may care to use it. The entire high school schedule 
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will be set back one hour over the whole city, for 
Wednesday morning only.’* ‘The plan was unani- 
mously endorsed by the clergy. Catholics and Jews also 
support the proposal. “‘It is interesting to note that high 
Catholic and Jewish leaders, who were present at the 
first meeting, enthusiastically endorsed the idea. While 
there are 40,000 Catholic pupils in Pittsburgh parochial 
schools, at the moment there are not enough facilities 
to care for all, and many Catholics are meeting after 
school hours for instruction. Jewish leaders also strongly 
favor the plan.” ® 

In Philadelphia plans are underway looking toward a 
broad inclusive program of religious education related 
to the work done in the public school. Some week day 
schools are underway, these are to be increased in num- 
ber and expanded in scope. The community type of 
education, in which religious education is to be given 
due consideration is also included in the plan. Closer 
contacts are being established with the public school au- 
thorities and the inter-faith group. This work as far as 
the Protestant interests are concerned is under the guid- 
ance of the Philadelphia Council of Christian Education 
and the Philadelphia Federation of Churches working 
in close cooperation. Leaders in the various Boards of 
Christian Education, professors of religious education in 
the theological seminaries, members of the faculties of 
the University of Pennsylvania and ‘Temple University 
are giving much time and practical assistance. 


* Christian Century, December 20, 1939. 
5 Ibid. 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE SUNDAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL? 


“The inculcation of any particular religious creed is entirely for- 
eign to the proper function of public education, although other 
educational agencies, particularly the home and the church, may well 
be actively concerned with such tuition. Yet these remain the great 
problems of human destiny which will always perplex, inspire and 
ennoble the human spirit—problems of the relation of man to that 
which is beyond man, of the plan, if plan there be, which directs or 
conditions human existence on this planet, of the meaning in human 
birth, life, aspiration, suffering and death. That man is not well 
educated who ignores these problems. Nor is he educated who main- 
tains an attitude of cynical indifference or of intolerant bigotry toward 
the efforts of others to satisfy their spiritual needs. He is educated 
only when he understands and appreciates the spiritual and ethical ~ 
principles which constitute a central part of the heritage of the race.” 


—The Educational Policies Commission National Education Asso- 
ciation of the United States and the American Association of School 
Administrators. 


Dd i 


WHAT BECOMES OF THE SUNDAY 
CHURCH SCHOOL? 


The Near Tragedy of Errors in 1922. This tragedy of 
errors in religious education has a way of repeating 
itself. ‘To those tragedies referred to elsewhere in this 
volume, we must also add one of more recent origin, 
namely the near tragedy of errors that was committed in 
connection with the organization of the International 
Council of Religious Education in 1922. The error 
needless to say lay not in the organization of the Coun- 
cil itself for that was one of the greatest advancements 
in the history of the Christian church so far in this 
century. The error was due purely to the limitations 
to which we are subject in all of our planning. The 
leadership problem we were facing may have been fore- 
seen, but in our zeal to seize the opportunity to actually 
put religious education on a level worthy of the name, 
we over shot the mark, in that we failed to take into 
~ consideration sufficiently the limitations of the leader- 
ship constituency with which we had to deal. More 
specifically we failed to realize sufficiently the marked 
eradations in leadership ability that needed to be taken 
more carefully into account in the planning. We 
dreamed of a type of religious education, gradually 
pushed up to the professional level upon which the 
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public school operated. It was hoped to accomplish this 
purpose through an expanded system of leadership prep- 
aration, and this is gradually being accomplished. 

Over and over again it was being said in those days, 
that the church school had made more progress in its 
work relatively speaking, than was the case in the pub- 
lic school. ‘This was true of the planning of the over- 
head leadership in the International Council of Reli- 
gious Education, but not of the execution in the local 
schools in any appreciable number of cases. ‘That the 
new standards could be attained in especially favored 
isolated schools, because of competent leadership, is 
proven by certain outstanding cases scattered all over 
the country. 

The reaction that is now coming increasingly from 
the rank and file of the schools, is one of protest and 
dissatisfaction. Many clergymen support superintend- 
ents and teachers in the protest. Schools, conferences 
and synods have taken action in support of the protest, 
but even these protests that reach Board headquarters 
are comparatively few in number. Most eloquent how- 
ever is the protest that comes at the spot where all 
schools can and do register, that is in the ordering of 
lesson materials from the respective publishing houses. 
The uniform lessons, planned on the level of the non- 
professional Sunday School of yesterday, still has a cir- 
culation of about 75% of the total national school en- 
rollment and among Adult Bible Classes it reaches 
nearly 100%. What does this mean except that the 
hopes of 1922 have fallen far short of realization. If 
one should reply that twenty years is a short time to 
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have such a dream come true, it may be replied that 
it is long enough to discover that only a few schools will 
ever be able to qualify under present conditions. 

Further evidence of the actual unreadiness of schools 
to measure up to the new standards is the response 
given to the nation-wide appeal to use the measuring 
rods prepared to test and improve the educational qual- 
ity of the church school. What was considered a rela- 
tively simple test, by a large number of schools scat- 
tered all over our country, that helped to make it, 
namely the so-called “Standard B for the Sunday Church 
School,” elicited the confession after ten years of trial 
that the Standard was not only far beyond the achieve- 
ment of our schools, but also beyond the ability of 
most leaders to handle. 

Standard A considered an attainable goal for the bet- 
ter schools was used by hardly more than a corporal’s 
guard. The departmental standards received a similar 
reception. How can we account for such a disappoint- 
ing result? 

Unattainable Sunday Church School Goals. ‘The 
answer seems to be that we have failed to take into 
consideration one of the basic principles underlying 
education, namely that of attainable goals. To put it 
_ bluntly, but in fairness to our volunteer leaders, it must 
be said, we have asked them to do something which 
rightly or wrongly under the present circumstances 
they feel they cannot do. Have we not attempted to 
put Goliath’s armor upon David’s shoulders, and David 
refuses to wear it. In the average church school there 
is lacking not only the religious interest but spiritual 
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fitness as well, to carry out such a program. It is indeed 
very often the church that has the highest measure of 
culture in the usual sense of this term, the church that 
has the largest proportion of college bred members and 
wealth that shows the least personal interest in the new 
educational order, and if the church does show interest, 
it is by proxy through someone paid to do it. 

In the less cultured churches the lure of the automo- 
bile, and the distractions of the hour allow little or no 
time for the preparation needed for the more exacting 
program. Leadership in Christian education seems to 
require more religion than we of the church have to- 
day. The pulpit too frequently fails to strike the re- 
vival note needed to carry the pew into action in this 
field of service. 

There is also another type of spiritual fitness that 
is lacking, a quality closely related to the basic interest 
we call religion, and which grows out of it, namely that 
sort of spirituality that enables a leader to share his 
religious experience with those who join his group, 
whether in a study class or other form of service group. 
This expression of spirituality, presupposes a rich fund 
of religious treasure gathered through the reading of 
the Word of God, acquaintance with art, literature, 
church lore, knowledge of the personal religious living 
of great historical characters, the story of the hard 
struggle of the race to become Christ-like and to bring 
about a Christ-like world. ‘This spiritual treasure trove 
most church school leaders lack. What is more, too few 
make any effort to secure it, even to the neglect of read- 
ing the denominational church paper and missionary 
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magazine. Until this spiritual hunger is awakened, and 
this spiritual food is sought, a religious leader will lack 
the spiritual fitness needed for the realization of the 
newer way of carrying on the educational process 
through pupil-teacher sharing. 

There is on the other hand also lacking on the part 
of a great many teachers, the intellectual fitness needed 
for the educational task today. It is true that compul- 
sory school laws in reference to larger school attend- 
ance, have raised the educational level of our people, 
hence also the teaching ability of the churches. Better 
work can be and is being done, but even so the standards 
have been raised to a level far beyond this increased 
ability of the many for this type of service. 

While it is true that the high school graduate could 
attain the religious educational standards set for today, 
there are still many volunteers leading in the church 
schools that are not high school graduates. In addition 
while the high school graduate has the intellectual 
training to think and to organize his material for the 
purpose of leading, the task presupposed in getting the 
specialized religious resource material needed, is such 
that the effort required to secure it discourages most 
teachers from undertaking the task. 

This deficiency is traceable to the narrow and limited 
~ curriculum still utilized by the great majority of church 
schools. Practically the entire time is spent in master- 
ing Bible content, and even as indispensable as Bible 
knowledge is, by limiting the class study to this, we shut 
out the possibility of familiarity with and skill in han- 
dling the other elements in our Christian culture, such 
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as church history, doctrine, ecclesiastical art and litera- 
ture, the great causes of the church such as missions, 
Christian education, Christian social service, and the 
great questions of the responsibility of the church to 
the state, and the great practical issues of our daily 
life. How many church school leaders for instance 
could effectively lead a class in the discussion of these 
practical aspects of the Christian calling in the way a 
public teacher leads her class in civics? ‘The effect of 
this teaching deficiency of the church is strikingly mani- 
fested in the chaotic condition of the present world 
order. Some day the church school will catch up with 
its responsibility for supplying its on-coming member- 
ship with the spiritual resources required for leading 
others in walking in the Christian way. 


ATTAINABLE. GOALS FOR THE SUNDAY CHURCH SCHOOL 


General Attainable Goals 


The Sunday School as a Layman’s Organization. The 
Sunday School in America was started by laymen as 
we have seen, and continued under the guidance of 
laymen until the coming of the International Council of 
Religious Education in 1922, when they placed the 
reigns of leadership into the hands of professional edu- 
cators. It had at last become apparent to laymen that 
religious education had to launch out in this direction, 
if the church was to accomplish its appointed work. 
Although the Sunday Church School has made much 
progress it has not responded adequately to this profes- 
sional leadership during these two decades. The effect 
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on the other hand of professional leadership on the 
Vacation and Week Day Church School has been 
marked. In these two types of schools professionalism 
will gradually realize its objectives, because the leader- 
ship requirements particularly for the week day church 
school are such as satisfy the public school authorities 
with whom the Church School leaders are increasingly 
working. 

In the week day church schools that are accepted by 
educators as real schools of religion, the teacher must 
have a training, equivalent to that of the public school 
teacher and in addition a full year of training in re- 
ligious education. It is for this reason that the present 
emphasis on week day religious education should be 
welcomed enthusiastically as a stepping stone to more 
thorough-going religious education all along the line. 

Yet when this is said we still have to reckon with the 
fact that the great army of workers in the local church 
are found in the non-professional Sunday School. Here 
as we saw above the level of professional teaching ability 
has not been attained as was hoped. The Sunday School 
is still a laymen dominated institution and lay leader- 
ship must be reckoned with in a much more serious 
thorough-going fashion than hitherto. That this has 
not been done is a near tragedy, pardonable in the past, 
but no longer to be tolerated. The present spirit of 
unrest among Sunday Church School leaders must be 
faced and removed. How can this be done? This is no 
bid for low ideals, slipshod and slovenly work on the 
part of the Sunday School of tomorrow we are thinking 
of. We are asking for the highest possible standards 
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attainable for devout, conscientious and active Chris- 
tian laymen, but moving on the Sunday Church School 
level of educational ability. 

While it is true that the Sunday Church School is 
primarily a spiritual enterprise, it must not be over- 
looked that to guide this spiritual enterprise success- 
fully, the procedure must be intellectually as sound and 
thorough as the best public school work. Indeed this 
spiritual enterprise of the Sunday Church School re- 
quires a type of intellectualism even more subtle than 
that required on the part of the public school teachers. 
Religion must stop placing a premium upon ignorance 
as has been done too often and too long. 

How then can such intellectual attainments be main- 
tained in the spiritual enterprise, if the quality of the 
Sunday School leadership in the main is below the pro- 
fessional level? ‘The answer is that the purpose of the 
Sunday School under present conditions must be modi- 
fied. High intellectual standards can be maintained 
by using content material prepared by professionals, on 
a teaching basis practicable for use by the average Sun- 
day Church School teacher. The spiritual quality of 
the work can be assured by the devout attitude that 
characterizes the rank and file of our Sunday Church 
School leadership. 

From the standpoint of school administration that 
means, that the Sunday Church School of tomorrow will 
function in the main as a preparatory school to the 
week day church school and supply the basic religious 
content material upon which the week day church 
school will operate. No one can forecast the outcome 
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of present experimentation with the week day church 
school. Only by a miracle can the public school take 
over the responsibility for religious teaching as was 
done in continental Europe in the days gone by. That 
being so, the week day church school must become the 
professional school of religion for the three faiths. 

Will the one hour rule that is common today be ex- 
panded into the amount of time required to do the job 
as it ought to be done? The public school authorities 
so crowded for time will in all likelihood not stand for 
this. Whether on the basis of the educational principle 
of relative values, the three faiths can or rather will 
bring sufficient democratic pressure to make this pos- 
sible only time will tell. Should that happen, will the 
Sunday Church School go out of business? Not as long 
as there are denominations, for there seems to be no 
other place where purely denominational interests can 
be taken care of except in the local church through 
Sunday Church School, week day gatherings, and the 
individual pastor’s class. ‘The Sunday Church School 
and the volunteer, non-professional or semi-professional 
leader will be with us for a long time. The problem 
then arises how can we make the most effectual educa- 
tional use of the Sunday Church School moving on that 
level. In attempting to answer the question let us not 
overlook the fact that as education in the public school, 
in the first grade, if properly done, is as educationally 
sound and worthy of the name of education as that 
done in the high school, so work done on the Sunday 
Church School level, if standards that apply are adhered 
to, will be worthy of the name of sound education. 
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The task is one of supplanting the present unattain- 
able Sunday Church School goals with attainable goals. 
What are these general attainable goals or standards? 
For the answer we need to reexamine Sunday School 
conditions preceding the coming of the International 
Council of Religious Education. ‘The Sunday School 
convention was a major event and attended by great 
numbers of delegates. ‘Then there were the Interna- 
tional Sunday School Lessons, which were generally 
accepted by superintendents and teachers. There was 
the teachers’ meeting to review next Sunday’s Inter- 
national Uniform Lesson. ‘There was the spirited sing- 
ing of the near swing type, and orchestras that made 
the rafters ring. There was the emphasis on increasing 
the enrollment and competitive groupings of the school 
for results. There was “the cross and crown” emblem 
giving recognition of achievement in attendance. All 
of these things together tended to create esprit de corps, 
school feeling and fellowship. Many of these things 
have passed away with the coming of the professional 
standards of education. We may need to recheck on 
what we have discarded and reexamine the former pro- 
cedures, revaluate them in the light of their significance 
for the lay type of religious education that could be 
done profitably, indeed more profitably than in the 
past. ‘The thing to remember in it all, is that these 
goals were at least attainable. There was a sense of 
having succeeded, of satisfaction in the efforts put forth 
by the teachers and the school. 

Two questions emerge: First, what was worth retain- 
ing in the layman’s Sunday School, and second, what 
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new features need to be added to make the best educa- 
tional use of the type of talent and potential spiritual 
power tied up in the millions of Sunday Church School 
workers, now more or less dissatisfied and laboring un- 
der a sense of defeatism? 

That we are not making the best use of our Sunday 
School time is self evident. In retaining, rejecting or 
adding new features, the yardstick should be the achieve- 
ment of the highest possible educational experience of 
today. Arbitrary choice by one or more leaders, based 
on the personal likes of the few have been determining 
in building up the Sunday Church School. This applies 
even to so fundamental a matter as the choice of lesson 
material. Such a procedure must be discarded in revalu- 
ating and reconstructing the Sunday Church School of 
tomorrow. The truly sound religious and educational 
standard for so important a task, is that only those 
things can be considered most worthwhile that are most 
conducive to the religious growth of the pupil and the 
religious moral and service of the school. 

In applying this standard to the school we could be- 
gin by asking, what are the chief values in the pro- 
gram of the Sunday Church School? The answer would 
probably be (1) Uplifting social contact, (2) Religious 
atmosphere, (3) Religious fellowship through worship, 
that is through reading the Scriptures, prayer, song and 
religious meditation, (4) Fellowship through study, (5) 
Sharing in giving, (6) Cooperation in service. 

To do all of these things in the sanctuary on the 
Lord’s Day has real value. ‘The very decision to choose 
the assembly of likeminded religious people, rather 
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than to seek the company of material minded pleasure- 
seekers is conducive to religious growth. ‘To enjoy social 
intercourse with your friends in the house of God, is 
a special means of grace in learning how to love your 
neighbor. Directing your thoughts regularly to the 
religious convictions the members of your Church 
School hold in common with you, is of great benefit. 
Going together into the throne room of God through 
reading the Scripture, prayer, song and religious medi- 
tation tends greatly toward enlarging the communion 
with God and our fellowmen. If these things have high 
religious value, then what goes into these spiritual en- 
terprises has great significance and should be chosen 
with great care. The superficial, flippant, and ephem- 
eral elements might well be shunned and those chosen 
which carry out the particular religious end had in view. 
Scripture, hymns, prayers, meditations should be care- 
fully chosen. Fortunately much valuable material is 
at hand with instructions for the teacher as to how to 
proceed in using them. This goal is highly worthwhile 
and attainable by the superintendents and their asso- 
ciates. ‘The school too with the help of the leaders, can 
share heartily and satisfactorily in this phase of the 
school’s experience and do it with great joy and the 
sense of worthwhileness. With a little care the Sunday 
Church School could greatly improve its work and real- 
ize its major purposes. 7 

Attainable Curriculum Goals for the Sunday Church 
School. ‘The one place where the Sunday Church School 
as now constituted is in water over its head, is in its 
attempt to use the newer curriculum or teaching ma- 
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terials and methods. Here professional educators have 
introduced changes with which the rank and file of our 
teachers are unable to cope, even if they do not com- 
plain, or admit their inability to qualify. 

We do well to pause a moment to recall what has 
happened to the Sunday Church School curriculum. 
The Uniform Lessons around which most of our Sunday 
Church School teaching still revolves, particularly in 
the higher grades, were originally outlined, and written 
by Bible scholars, not by religious educators. Bible 
exegetes wrote the lesson comments, which gave the 
lesson materials the authority of scholarship. Some 
“practical notes’ were added on the application of the 
Bible content. But Sunday School education was 
weighted heavily on the knowledge side, with relatively 
little attention paid to specific guidance on the doing 
side. | 

Then came the reaction and the call for graded ma- 
terial to take the place of the Uniform Lessons. But 
graded lessons imply a knowledge of the psychology of 
the growing child, of his interest, needs and abilities. 
They presuppose in addition knowledge of educational 
method on a graded basis. Thus the psychologist and 
the educator came into the picture to labor by the 
side of the Biblical exegete. Professional standards be- 
gan to prevail in teaching, as well as in Bible content. 
The lay teacher could take the Uniform Lesson Ma- 
terial, cast it into the outline offered in the quarterly 
and fill it in with the suggestions offered in the teacher’s 
guide, come before the class and present it acceptably 
to himself and the class and go home feeling he had 
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really done something worthwhile. The lay teacher 
could and can today teach a lesson in that way. But to 
teach a pupil requires a higher measure of scholarship, 
training and skill, and to this task the lay teacher with 
occasional exceptions is not equal. He knows it, and 
protests inwardly, sometimes outwardly but he is al- 
ways conscious of a sense of inability, frustration and 
failure. 

That being the case, should the teacher not resign and 
give up the attempt? The answer is no, for the loss of 
so many and such noble people to the Christian teach- 
ing enterprise is too serious to consider for a moment. 
If the teacher has potential leadership ability and if by 
training can qualify for a teaching procedure on that 
level, he should be given a chance to do so by all means. 
Indeed it is a Christian duty. But since most teachers 
cannot or think they cannot so qualify and since still 
others have not the time required to qualify, the church 
should adapt itself to the situation and devise a way 
of utilizing such talent in a way that will give personal 
satisfaction to the participant and at the same time con- 
tribute an indispensable service to the total religious 
educational project. 

The Normal Teaching Function of the Sunday 
Church School. By way of elaboration on the thought 
expressed in the preceding paragraph and to be more 
specific the Sunday Church School of the future might 
well become the instrument for teaching religious con- 
tent. ‘There is educational justification for this in the 
analogy presented by the public schools. The ele- 
mentary public school now teaches the tool subjects, 
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reading, writing, arithmetic, etc. The parallel we are 
drawing here is not entirely comparable but it is anal- 
ogous. ‘There is a place for imparting information, 
even in the most advanced types of progressive educa- 
tion. ‘The pupil is called upon to deliver it on the spot 
if he can, or to dig in and get it. Sometimes the teacher 
is the only one qualified to give the information needed 
at the moment and so does it. The principle is sound 
educationally. ‘The expansion of the idea to cover entire 
courses of study would seem particularly justified in the 
formal type of education found in the Sunday School, 
where pupils are not guided in gathering information 
as they are in the public school. 

Bible, Church History, Christian Doctrine, Missions, 
Christian Social Service, Christian Patriotism are some 
of the major subjects on which every Christian should 
be informed. ‘They should be woven into the cur- 
riculum, with due regard for inclusiveness, selectivity, 
continuity and progression. Technical scholars in each 
of these fields should prepare the materials, in textbook 
form, including practical teacher guidance as to the 
procedure to be followed in teaching; creativity and 
emphasizing pupil-teacher sharing naturally should be 
included to the extent of the teacher’s ability to func- 
tion in this way. 

The denominational phases of religious education on 
the content as well as activity side could be taken care 
of in this way. To carry out such a program the Sunday 
Church School session would have to be extended to 
two hours. At the same time the worship service in the 
sanctuary would need to be restudied and recast so that 
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there might be a real unity between the educational and 
worship periods. ‘The pulpit should become the teach- 
ing center, the prophetic voice from which should 
radiate the teaching activities not only in the Sunday 
Church School, but in the entire school system, includ- 
ing the week day church school in the vacation period 
as well as the public school period and the catechetical 
or pastor’s class. 

Upon such a Sunday Church School program the 
week day church school could build its procedure, which 
would emphasize the functional aspect of religion in 
terms of daily experience in the home, the school, the 
church, the community. In this way due consideration 
could be given to the great issues of a Christian demo- 
cratic nation, world brotherhood and international de- 
mocracy. 

The Church at Worship and Study. Scheduled, such 
a Sunday morning program might take some such form 
as this: 


9-10—Bible Study 
10-11—Study of the Church and Its Work 
11-12—Worship in the Sanctuary 


This order might be reversed if preferred. 

Bible Study Material. As a basis for Bible study, the 
unsatisfactory, because inadequate International Uni- 
form Lessons should give place to a system of real Bible 
study based on a series of textbooks, representing a 
comprehensive treatment of Holy Writ, with continuity 
on a graded basis extending throughout the whole 
school. This task awaits to be done. | 
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In order that these texts may be cast in a form capable 
of being used by the rank and file of Sunday School 
teachers and not merely by the chosen few, let the best 
Bible scholars collaborate with our best educators, to 
assure methods of teaching directed toward the highest 
attainable goals of which the teachers are capable. 
While the pupil-teacher sharing of religious experience 
might be of a limited nature, pupil-teacher sharing de- 
vices can be used, that will lend interest to the mastery 
of the content. In addition methods of handling the 
simpler life situations can be introduced that will add to 
pupil interest, and put the teacher in the position of 
steadily expanding skill in that direction. One hour a 
week spent in such Bible study would soon remove the 
stigma which now rests on the Sunday Church School 
that it fails to accomplish one of the major purposes for 
which it exists namely the mastery of the Bible. 

The Church and Its Work. Apart from an occasional 
reference to the church and its program, the Uniform 
Lesson materials not only confine themselves to a study 
of Bible content, but follow a method which does not 
lead to a knowledge of the Bible. In the preceding 
paragraphs we have suggested, a way of Bible study that 
would result in a mastery of the Scriptures. But even if 
this is accomplished, the problem of mastery of the 
knowledge of the church and its program is not provided 
for. ‘To accomplish this end the Sunday Church School 
of tomorrow must make special provision by setting 
aside additional time, not less than an hour. After the 
Bible study hour from 9 to 10, there should follow a sec- 
ond hour from 10 to 11, for a study of the church. 
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In visualizing what a second hour of the Sunday 
Church School would mean, such an innovation would 
immediately raise three difficult problems. First, that 
of adequate systematized teaching material on the 
church and its work. Second, the problem of sustained 
interest and third, the problem of activity, or the in- 
trusion into the Sabbath Day of week day ways of life 
and daily routine. 

(1) The Problem of Teaching Material. As in the 
case of providing adequate Bible material, there would 
be need of collaboration between the church leaders 
responsible for promoting the various interests and 
causes of the church, such as professors of church history, 
of doctrine and polity, church Board secretaries and 
technical educators. The former would supply the 
factual information and the latter teaching techniques. 
This interest in the church would begin with the lowest 
grades in the church school and continue throughout 
the school. ‘The total process would be presented as a 
unit, grade by grade on the level of pupil understanding 
and in a way that would appeal to the learners’ normal 
interests. ‘This task has never been attempted, and yet 
it is one of the most important tasks facing the church, 
especially in this day of aroused interest in the local 
church, and world-wide ecumenicity. For it is on this 
spirit of mutual understanding the world seems to be 
waiting to solve its perplexing problems of international 
relationships. 

(2) The Problem of Sustained Interest. Whether a 
school will stand for a second learning period on Sun- 
day will depend upon what is planned for that period. 
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The traditional way of teaching is by textbooks. The 
rank and file of the Sunday School leaders as we have 
seen, still follow the traditional way of study through 
the printed page. If there is such a difficulty in arous- 
ing the spiritual interest on the part of teachers, if it is 
difficult to awaken a sense of responsibility for teaching 
the Bible to the coming generation, how much greater 
will be the difficulty of arousing interest in teaching 
youth regarding the church and its work. If it has been 
found difficult to cast Bible teaching in a form that 
appeals to the present Sunday Church School leadership 
how much more difficult it will be to cast the story of 
the church and its work into a form that will find favor. 
If one hour is given reluctantly now by so many 
teachers, how will we be able to induce them to give 
two hours? But the way to do this must be found. Un- 
less there is in this proposed material that which arouses 
the interest of the teacher to teach and the pupil to 
learn, the end in view will not be attained. This is 
particularly true since in the main the new Bible ma- 
terial will have to be cast into the form of transmissive 
teaching. In the church field the situation will probably 
be more favorable since the teacher will have a richer 
fund of experience to fall back upon and to share, than 
_in the area of broad cultural personal religious experi- 
ence with its many ramifications. 

But granted that we can find a way of introducing 
real interest into the text material, there is needed and 
available another medium of arousing interest, an in- 
strument that is being increasingly approved in carry- 
ing on church work. We refer to visual aids. 
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Visual Aids as a Means of Sustaining Interest. Al- 
though we will need basic printed source material for 
use in the church study hour, this second hour will 
succeed or fail to the extent that it presents a real change 
or variation in program from that followed in the first 
hour. The church has entered this field of visual pres- 
entation as a means of teaching in the area of the Bible, 
missions, social service and even in teaching techniques, 
such as those followed in the summer camp, young 
people’s societies and the church school classes. An hour 
devoted to such a procedure Sunday after Sunday on a 
carefully planned systematic and sound educational 
basis, would arouse keen interest and serve as a most 
effective way of promoting religious education. In addi- 
tion there would not attach to it the stigma improperly 
associated to education in the minds of so many people 
as being something dull, difficult and drab. 

(3) Week Day Activity Intrusion on the Sabbath Day. 
The church has been strong in its emphasis on “being 
at peace in Zion,” and weak on spiritual exercise. ‘That 
is why we lack religious muscle and social justice. ‘To be 
consistent on this score, the preacher would have to stop 
preaching, and janitors would have to refrain from heat- 
ing churches, and opening doors on Sunday. If labor on 
the Lord’s day is ever justified it is at this point. Surely 
this is work of the highest religious order. Even so we 
have a long way to go in the Protestant church in reli- 
gious education, to keep pace with the Roman Catholics 
and Jews in the number of hours devoted to the reli- 
gious education of the youth. Verily a second hour on 
the Lord’s Day would mean little enough by way of 
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catching up with our task as Protestants. As yet we are 
not overworked. We need to be aroused to consecrated 
action. 

The Worship Hour. What we are suggesting here by 
way of recasting the Sunday Church School, carries with 
it certain modifications that would naturally have to be 
made in the service of worship in the sanctuary. There 
is involved the idea of spending Sunday morning from 
nine to twelve in church. While the hour of eleven to 
twelve is proposed as the hour of worship, it is not to be 
considered the tail end of things, or even the climax of 
the morning’s program. On the contrary, as we have 
seen, the pulpit is conceived of as the center and starting 
point of the entire educational process. 

The Revised Church Year. The liturgical churches 
are familiar with the church pericopes, the selection of 
Scripture passages, for use Sunday after Sunday to be 
read as a regular part of the worship service, and from 
which the texts for the day are chosen with varying 
regularity. “These pericopes, are an inheritance of the 
remote past, and are chosen on the basis of doctrine, the 
purpose being to assure a fully rounded out series of 
sermons each year on what the church believes. There 
is much to be said in favor of such a procedure that 
provided safeguards against hobby and rut preaching. 
But the selection of the passages were made wholly on 
the basis of theological interest, and from the angle of 
personal individual religion. The pericopes antedate 
the awakening of the interest in the social aspect of 
Christianity. ‘To be as wise as were these religious fore- 
bears of ours, we should prepare and inaugurate a series 
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of pericopes selected on an anthropological or social 
basis to parallel and to supplement these theological 
pericopes. If we did this it would go far in establishing 
the habit of inclusive systematized preaching on the 
manward or humanistic side of the Christian religion 
as well as on the theistic or Godward side. 

In actual practice religious educators have already 
made up for this deficiency by formulating a curriculum 
based on the eleven areas of human experience. In addi- 
tion, in curriculum building they consider these areas 
in relation to their religious significance. We repeat, 
what we are urging is that the pulpit be considered the 
prophetic voice of the church following a denomina- 
tionally approved procedure stressing both the theolog- 
ical and sociological aspects of the preaching function. 
Then on the basis of such preaching, let the teaching 
function of the church be defined, and the church school 
be organized about such teaching as a guide. In this 
way not only would a unity be woven into the total 
educational program of the church, but such a recast- 
ing of the Sunday Church School program would also 
result in establishing the proper relationship between 
the church and the church school. ‘The place of em- 
phasis would be upon the church where it belongs, and 
it would serve. as a proper check reign for Sunday 
Church Schools that take the bit, thinking they are the 
only organizations in the church that count. 

In such a unified program the child’s place as a mem- 
ber of the social order would be given due consideration 
and provision would be made for worship in which he 
could fully share. 


SCHOOL ROOMS EXPANDING TO INCLUDE 
THE COMMUNITY 


“As a basis for both study and experiment I suggest that efforts to 
include religion in the official program of public schools be placed in 
a community setting, in recognition of the fact that schooling is not 
education but only a part of it. Other agencies and activities are 
equally concerned. Just what shall be contributed by each agency 
should be worked out through conference in each community. But 
no matter how homogeneous such a community may be, it should not 
forget that religion thrives in proportion as it is free. ‘There should 
be no relinquishment to public officials of the prerogatives of religious 
institutions. 

“In all cases, the influence of the school teacher and school pro- 
gram may make an indispensable contribution to the religious growth 
of children by stimulating social responsibility, respect for others, an 
idealistic outlook and the techniques of democratic living. In such an 
atmosphere incidental references to religious facts and institutions 
might be not only tolerable, but extremely helpful.” ‘ 


—Hugh Hartshorne. 
International Journal of 
Religious Education 
November, 1940 


XIIT 


SCHOOL ROOMS EXPANDING TO INCLUDE 
THE COMMUNITY 


“Community” a World Slogan. All eyes are on the 
new world order that is to be. Above the din of war, 
sounds the cry for peace, enduring peace rather than 
another armistice. Community is the dominating idea 
in the minds of Hitler, Mussolini, Stalin, and the 
Church. In the conviction that the world trend is to- 
ward community all four agree and are together. On the 
meaning and purpose of community they disagree, and 
are as far apart as the poles. If the thing itself is good, 
then community might well serve as a basis of discus- 
sion, and to reach a common mind on the type of com- 
munity that is best for the world. 

Hitler’s community is limited by the insistence upon 
race, blood and soil. Here community is thought of as 
a nation of Arians dominating the rest of the world 
by force of arms—and in which all soil becomes 
German soil. Mussolini’s concept of community implies 
the restoration of the Roman Empire. To this Italy, all 
other nations are barbaric and must heel up. Only 
Italians can carry the Fasces. To Stalin community 
means class rule, the laboring class, and ruthless suppres- 
sion of every other class or society. While this com- 
munity is world-wide in its geographical outreach, it is 
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exceedingly narrow in the elements of society it would 
include in it, and oppression, which is world revolution 
is its method. The ideal of the Christian community is 
world-wide in its geography, universal in its nationality, 
and all inclusive individually regardless of race, creed, 
color or calling. Christianity thinks of many races and 
nations of one blood and family, the children of God 
bound together in the ties of love and mutual helpful- 
ness. ‘This is the broad inclusive community as Chris- 
tianity conceives of it. Ecumenicity is the new term 
chosen for it by the church to designate the current 
emphasis of her mission. This is the only practicable 
basis for the new world order the Christian church 
dreams of and for which it labors. 

The Community Type of Religious Education. This 
is as we have seen the third type of religious teaching 
advocated by the International Council of Religious 
Education. ‘This proposal rests on the assumption that 
education is a function of the entire community rather 
than of any particular agency such as the public school 
or the church. All social uplift agencies of the com- 
munity whether under the auspices of church, state, or 
operating as individual enterprises must share the 
responsibility of the community. This is of the very 
essence of the democratic state. It is a lesson that de- 
mocracy must learn as it launches out upon the next 
epoch of this form of social experimentation. 

Attention has been called to a proposal of the school- 
men, to consider the task of education as that of build- 
ing the cooperative commonwealth. This plan, assum- 
ing that the element of religion be added, represents, it 
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seems to us, the finest approach to the total education 
of the American citizen, active and potential, yet pro- 
posed. ‘The integration of public school education and 
church school education, and social uplift education 
must be consummated. Here is common ground upon 
which church and state and the specifically social and 
civic agencies may build a safe and sound democracy. 
This chapter is devoted to a discussion of that problem. 
Schoolmen, churchmen and all other citizens, let’s do it 
together. ‘The plan is as follows: 

How Shall We Build the Cooperative Common- 
wealth? ‘The scheme of the schoolmen presupposes a 
different type of school than we now have, so as to 
safeguard democracy. It is an activity school, whose 
purpose is described as “building the cooperative com- 
monwealth.” ‘The plan also presupposes the use of 
democratic checks and balances. ‘The community co- 
ordinating council movement which is spreading over 
our country with such rapid strides also points to the 
possible control of the democratic way of life. Of these 
councils there are at present over five hundred extend- 
ing all over the country. They seem to have been born 
for a time like this. Here then we have a plan and an 
organization that fit into each other. This plan of the 
educators for a new type of school involving the better- 
ment of the community with the view of building a real 
democracy, might well be adopted by the community 
coordinating council as a part of its program and serve 
to guide the activities planned around the green con- 
ference table. Let us consider then first this “Public 
School of Tomorrow,” and second, “The Cooperative 
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Commonwealth Council’’—a suggested change in name 
—that adds specific democratic meaning to the term as 
now generally in use, namely the Community Coordi- 
nating Council. 

The Public School of Tomorrow. Education has to 
do not merely with what goes on within the school 
building, but with the total life of the community in 
all of its individual and social expressions. Education 
takes place through all the influences found in the com- 
munity that affect the populace for good or bad. Every- 
thing educates, and all are being educated for better or 
worse. It is the task of education, to set the goals of a 
democratic society and so to educate the people that 
these goals may be realized in the life of the community 
both individually and in their group relationships. 
Agencies that exert desirable uplifting and unifying in- 
fluences, must be encouraged. Agencies and influences 
that tear down or divide the people must be controlled 
or set aside. 

Around the green conference table, education might 
be given the further push it needs to arrive at a work- 
able democracy. ‘The men and women around the green 
table can unitedly get social action, a thing that is abso- 
lutely impossible, as long as we work in separate groups 
as politicians, legislators, manufacturers, laborers, 
bankers, churchmen, schoolmen. As citizens we can 
counsel, give publicity, command and by proper pres- 
sure and the ballot get this accomplished. By means of 
the existing democratic machinery we have we can pro- 
duce a steadily improved democratic state, without 
revolution or dictatorial methods. 
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On this issue of social action for improved citizenship 
conduct, church and public school leaders are closer to- 
gether than might appear on the surface. Churchmen 
and schoolmen, even the humanistic minded public 
school leaders, are much closer than one might think. 
The ultimate test of religion is “by their fruits ye shall 
know them.” Whatever a man may believe about reli- 
gion, finally he must face the issue: prove your creed by 
your deed! Now it happens that the fruits of democracy 
are missing to the greatest extent where religion is miss- 
ing. This is as true of the dwellers in the slums as it is 
of dwellers in mansions. Our real trouble is that we 
have too many irreligious people, persons who do not 
fear God, hence they do not properly respect their neigh- 
bors, many even expecting to live at their expense. This 
would seem to argue further that religion is a powerful, 
indeed indispensable factor in education for democracy. 
It is upon the good fruits of individuals in their relation- 
ships to other individuals that democracy depends for 
its continuance and growth. To achieve this the “hands 
off the public school” policy must change to a new rela- 
tionship of “‘all shoulders to the wheel.” Now abideth, 
church and state and a workable God-fearing democracy, 
but the greatest of these is a workable God-fearing 
democracy. 

For such a school of tomorrow, the Third Yearbook ? 
of the John Dewey Society submits a most praiseworthy 
plan. The authors envision a school that has as its 
purpose, as we have seen above, “The Building of the 
Cooperative Commonwealth.” The title of the book 
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that describes how this is to be done is Democracy and 
the Curriculum, and its sub-title, ““The Life and the 
Program of the American School.” The plan is offered 
as “‘a guide for teachers, youth and their parents in the 
study of the American Problem.” ‘These educators con- 
sider that the major practical problem facing democracy 
in this serious crisis, centers about the human relation- 
ships in the every day contacts of men and women. ‘They 
have set as the objectives of the school of tomorrow the 
following three goals. 

“To bring forth on this continent in some form of 
cooperative commonwealth— 


(1) The civilization of economic abundance 
(2) Democratic behavior 
(3) Integrity of expression” 


These educators claim emphatically that these goals 
are attainable in America and seek to substantiate the 
fact in the text. 

Restated these objectives mean that 

(1) ‘There is material substance, enough and more in 
America, so that every one of the 130 million of our 
population might have enough to meet his needs and to 
spare. 

(2) Democratic behavior can and must be insisted 
upon on the part of all, high and low, and that offenders 
be made to take the consequences. 

(3) Every one must strive to live at his best, and not 
only be permitted but also be stimulated to express his 
honest convictions, regarding the constructive building 
of the democratic life in the community. 
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Certainly these goals are inclusive, so inclusive that 
they may well serve the purpose not only of the schools 
administered by the state but by the church as well. If 
the assumption is correct that religion and life, in a 
broad sense, are synonomous terms, then the church 
must be interested in what the public school does in the 
areas of life in which it is particularly concerned, as well 
as in the specifically religious areas and relationships of 
life that fall to the lot of the church to foster. Thus the 
old sharp line of demarcation between the religious and 
the secular disappears, without losing sight of the spe- 
cific educational functions that fall to church and state 
respectively. 

The Source Materials of the School of Tomorrow. 
The textbook of this sort of school is life itself. In 
America, democracy is the concern of 130 million per- 
sons. When anyone of these persons thinks and acts in 
a manner conducive only to furthering his own indi- 
vidual interests to the neglect of the interests of the rest 
of the individuals that make up the population, de- 
mocracy suffers and when these persons become too 
numerous democracy ceases to be. This is true not only 
of individuals acting separately, but also when such indi- 
viduals group themselves together for the purpose of 
carrying out special group enterprises, thinking only of 
their own group while ignoring the rest of the popula- 
tion. 

The wellbeing of the nation, depends upon the meas- 
ure of contentment found among its people. Democracy 
has a way of demanding that a man be respected, chiefly 
because he happens to be a human being, and then also 
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because he has something to contribute that represents 
human life and personality. Individual initiative is his 
right, but in his competitive effort he dare push no one 
aside, nor ignore or belittle his talent, meager though it 
may be. Competition in advancing the wellbeing of all 
is democratic and when such competition becomes co- 
operative it is the very soul and life of democracy. 

More and more two terms, Democracy and Com- 
munity Life are being considered synonymous. ‘The 
term community has a very wide connotation. What do 
we really mean by a democratic community? Instead of 
giving a definition, which at best would be an abstrac- 
tion, let us attempt to give an answer in terms of func- 
tion or democracy in action. 

Democracy Begins in the Home. When two people 
marry, they form a community. In the home they share 
their life in common. Democracy comes about when the 
two think in terms of the greatest measure of happiness 
of the two, and when a holy competition to outdo each 
other in achieving such mutual happiness takes place. 
Here is a cooperative commonwealth in its simplest 
form numerically, but found to be exceedingly complex 
and difficult to achieve by a great many people. The 
coming of the family expands the community but it also 
increases the complexity of the democratic way of life. 
Democracy will go a great way in the direction of being 
workable when we try seriously to build happy homes. 
The home is the finest training school for democracy, 
the very foundation of democracy itself. 

The House Next Door. As we step outside of the 
home, we realize that the community expands quickly 
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and greatly. Next door are our neighbors. “Who is my 
neighbor?” is still as vital a question as it ever was. Very 
important is the answer originally given to that ques- 
tion. ‘Two men passed by on the other side. Each one 
thought in terms of a single individual, only of himself. 
Only the third man, who came along, thought in terms 
of the man fallen among thieves. ‘The man to whom he 
rendered neighborly service, was not a neighbor geo- 
graphically considered. He was indeed a stranger, and 
more than that a man of a different country, of a differ- 
ent race and religion, one usually frowned upon as in- 
ferior. Democracy requires neighborly treatment not 
only of friends living on the same street and in the same 
town but of the foreigners from strange shores, who 
have sunken in the sloughs of the slums, and fallen into 
the hands of the thieves and robbers that dwell there, or 
of those whom they meet on the highways of life. De- 
mocracy can stand least of all unneighborliness in deal- 
ing with the strangers in our midst. At no place do men 
strike back harder. In no place is undemocratic conduct 
more manifest, and in no place does it appear in more 
ageravated and dangerous forms. Crime breeds most | 
rapidly in the slums. There, unfriendliness and un- 
neighborliness avenge themselves most bitterly and re- 
act most undemocratically. 

On the way to the daily task, the trolley or automobile 
reveals in a ceaseless changing panorama the many forms 
of human life and activity. Suburban mansions where 
the wealthy live are crowded upon by hovels occupied 
by those doing menial labor and who are living on the 
fringe of the town where it is run down at the heels. 
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Great foundaries and factories belch forth fire and 
smoke. Magnificent school buildings, heavenward- 
pointing spires, treasure-filled art galleries and mu- 
seums, city parks, department stores, skyscrapers filled 
with individuals or firms engaged in commercial, fi- 
nancial, legal and other enterprises loom up, all of 
which force home the great variety of activity that goes 
to make up the life of the community we call a city. 

In the heart of the city stands the municipal building, 
with the mayor's office, the council chamber and the 
courts and the prison. In close proximity are found the 
departments of the city government and the police 
headquarters. 

Front street runs along the smelly river. In and out 
pass the ships with their treasure trove of commerce and 
industry to support the lives of the nation’s and the 
world’s population. Heavy trainloads a mile long, rattle 
and grind as they speed along carrying the nations trade 
across the country from coast to coast and from ocean to 
ocean. Commercial travelers, sightseeing-tourists, home- 
ward-bound travelers, crowd the passenees trains, the 
airlines, and palatial ocean liners. 

Democracy is concerned with this whole teeming mass 
of humanity, with its intertwining and conflicting rela- 
tionships. There go hundreds, thousands, perhaps mil- 
lions of people intermingling, hastening to and fro, 
bearing heavy burdens, doing laborious and painstaking 
work, representing many-sided activity and myriad-fold 
expressions of human thought and energy. Some are 
clad in white shirts, others in workingmen’s blouses. 
Some issue commands, others take orders. Some are 
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strong and happy, others are weak and despondent. On 
the street busy men hasten on, idlers loll about, pan- 
handlers beg, thieves and murderers plot, plunder and 
kill. ‘There are those who debauch and those bent on 
human uplift. All this, one motley mass of humanity, 
a great concourse of people but more, each one is an 
individual, a distinct personality with his livelihood to 
secure and his life to live. The measure of democracy 
to be found in this mass is the degree to which each indi- 
vidual thinks of all the other individuals and labors for 
the common good of the community. To the extent 
that there exists a sense of community solidarity, the 
feeling of interdependence, and the desire to be mutu- 
ally helpful, democracy exists or is lacking. 

Unity in Diversity. Many leaves, all dissimilar in 
form, go to make up the unity, that is a tree. To make a 
democracy there is need of a unifying principle and 
force. Because we have failed to pay proper attention 
to this factor, our democracy is becoming more and 
more centrifugal rather than centripetal, tending more 
and more to fly apart and to disintegrate, than to be- 
come cohesive and integrated. The divisive forces in 
society threaten to outrun the unitary forces engaged in 
the race. Here is another spot where we must lay hold 
on democracy to strengthen it, indeed to save it. 

Communal Action Essential. The school, the church, 
the courts, the legislatures, the penal institutions, in- 
dustry, commerce, the banks, the bourse, scientific and 
medical societies, eleemosynary and other charitable 
agencies, and many more institutions whose number is 
legion are all busily engaged in making a city and mak- 
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ing it what it is, for better or for worse. These institu- 
tions and agencies touch and elbow each other, but too 
often the contact is literally a ‘‘touch” and the elbow- 
ing resembles football tactics. It is true also that there 
is much cooperation, but the contacts at present in most 
communities, in the main are merely contacts like those 
made by marbles in a bag, rather than by liquids flow- 
ing together into a single fluid. Such agencies it is true, 
have their particular identities to maintain, their rights 
and privileges, but they also have their obligations. 
Each agency also has its responsibility to every other 
agency for the furtherance of the general wellbeing and 
happiness of every individual in the community. Com- 
munal thinking and action is the sine qua non of de- 
mocracy. | 
There is trouble in a factory, for example. ‘Those at 
the distributing end and the receiving end, have grave 
differences of opinion, so much so that tempers clash. 
Operations cease. Emotions rather than brains get busy. 
Relations are broken off. Names are called. Reprisals 
and counter reprisals are threatened. Employer and 
employee are about to suffer loss, bodily injury or death 
may even ensue. Families are affected. Merchants suffer 
loss. People take sides. Hates are engendered. ‘Thus 
the community spirit and morale is lowered, often 
destroyed. ‘This is not democracy. Democracy often 
breaks down at this point, because there is no instru- 
ment of control composed of the people involved, cool- 
headed and calm, democratically empowered to make 
final decisions when the parties to the strife cannot 
agree. Some progress has fortunately been made in spots 
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recently in this direction, particularly through govern- 
ment action. 

Our political parties serve as an excellent illustration 
of the divisive influences operating in our communities. 
The party system is a good thing, thoroughly democratic 
in principle, and operative at a point where democracy 
finds its most powerful expression, namely at the polls. 
Here the citizen becomes a part of the governing body. 
Presumably, the function of a political party is to in- 
form the voters regarding the candidates and what they 
will seek to achieve if elected to office. The underlying 
democratic principle is that those who manage the 
political machines as individuals shall think in terms 
of the common good, of the people as a whole and as in- 
dividuals. Motivated on the basis of such information 
each voter is expected to cast his vote freely, without 
pressure, hindrance or bribe by anyone. But the way 
the thing actually works out is entirely different. 

The politician is presumably a patriot, but in fact 
he has a reputation quite the contrary. Public opinion 
has it that a man cannot be a politician and be honest. 
The position the candidate is to hold, if elected, car- 
ries with it opportunities for attractive remuneration 
and the distribution of patronage to his political hench- 
men. These special privileges usually take the form of 

~ jobs, with good pay, and not too much work. ‘To secure 
votes, every possible form of pressure is used, votes are 
paid for, voters are either threatened with the loss of 
their positions or offered jobs, as the case may be, if they 
oppose the ‘“‘boss’’—(boss in a democracy). Fraud at the 
polls is resorted to. ‘The judges of the courts are often 
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charged with depending upon such political manipula- 
tions for their appointments. The political henchmen 
are often criminals, who are indulged and protected in 
their lawlessness not only in connection with securing 
votes, but in carrying on crime and collecting graft 
money. If convicted of crime, parole by the judges too 
often offers an easy escape. 

The unpatriotic hand of the politician is laid upon 
every institution that does not practice eternal vigilance. 
The public schools, the courts, the legislature, depart- 
ments of public safety, industry, the church and other 
agencies thus feel the palsied and deadening hand laid 
on democratic rights and rule. So from beginning to 
end, it is not the democratic principle of unselfish con- 
sideration for other individuals and for the total com- 
monwealth, but selfishness and greed that dominate in 
the “game of politics.” The liberties of the people are 
destroyed, faith in government is lost and the impression 
is made that democracy will not work. ‘This is probably 
the most anti-democratic institution and influence with 
which the commonwealth has to deal. Democracy will 
perish unless it can find a way to throw off this death 
dealing stranglehold from an institution basically good 
and indispensable. 

Democracy Needs a Gheck Rein. A careful study will 
show that neither the public school nor the church 
school, as at present conducted are adequate instruments 
for the defense of and further development of de- 
mocracy. Both are adequate theoretically at least as 
instruments of information and in a measure of motiva- 
tion, but to the public school, politicians often give 
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orders in the appointment of teachers and cry “hands 
off’ when it comes to action consistent with the motiva- 
tion and practical guidance given by teachers in the 
course of their school work. 

‘The same thing is true of the church school. Leg- 
islative church bodies will make strong social pro- 
nouncements, but will say “hands off”. on “Christian 
Social Action” in the preaching and in the teaching of 
the church school because of lack of support back in the 
local churches. ‘There the world is strangely and 
strongly with us. Business men and politicians in the 
churches, are so wrapped up in the worldly way business 
and politics are conducted that it would mean financial 
ruin and extinction to favor Christian social action. 
Somewhere there must be found a check that will pro- 
tect good men who sincerely wish to live up to Chris- 
tian standards, so that they may be able to do so with- 
out losing their source of income. At the same time 
Christian business men should band themselves together 
and labor zealously to the end that business may be done 
in a way the democratic interests of the people require. 
We have the machinery that will make democracy work. 
All that is needed is to find a way to put it to work. An 
alert, fearless, active, vigilance HOD: and the polls are 
all we need to make it work. 

In the former paragraphs we have been thinking 
chiefly in terms of paper and ink plans which look to 
community wellbeing and the part the school has to 
play in the cooperative enterprise. In the paragraphs 
that follow we deal chiefly with human beings, of leaders 
in the community whose business it will be to see that 
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the trackage of action shall be kept open, and that the 
things that obstruct the democratic will shall be re- 
moved. 

The Cooperative Commonwealth Council. Let us 
now turn our attention to the green conference table of 
the Cooperative Commonwealth Council located in the 
center of the community council chamber. ‘This council 
chamber naturally does not take the place of the City 
Council Chamber, the Chamber of Commerce, the 
Bankers’ Association, the Manufacturer’s Association, 
the Labor Union, the Board of Education, the Council 
of Religious Education, the Federation of Churches, the 
Association of Social Agencies, the Housing Commis- 
sion, the Courts, etc., etc. But all of the agencies that 
have responsibility for the various phases of community 
life, and wellbeing, will be represented in the chairs 
around the green conference table of the community 
coordinating council. This is no utopian dream we are 
recording. On the contrary, as we have seen hundreds 
of communities actually have such councils at present, 
each making its contribution in a lesser or greater de- 
eree to the solution of the problem of democracy. 

A motley company viewed from the angle of what 
the agencies they represent are seeking to do for the 
community. But judged from the purpose that brings 
them together they are a unit, a purely democratic 
group who think and plan not as heads of groups and 
agencies. ‘Che common tie that binds them into the new 
relationship, is that they come as citizens, whose busi- 
ness it is to weave into a unitary process the great and 
varied activities of the community life and to see to it 
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that the existing machinery of democracy works. Their’s 
it is to serve as the checkrein of a rather lusty and frac- 
tious team. The council sees to it that each member of 
the team, keeps within the traces, pulls his part of the 
load and moves the total burden along smoothly and 
without mishaps to the public. Certainly, here there is 
need of wisdom to guide and religion to achieve. 

The educators holding membership in the council 
might well be chosen as the steering committee, and the 
public district high school because it belongs to the 
entire public, might well become the civic center where 
the green conference table stands. If the church thinks 
it should hold this directing position, it is well to re- 
member that it is but one among the many agencies in 
the community, and that the church at present at least 
is not the unifying agency, because of its sectarian char- 
acter. In its motivating influence the church should 
hold its central position of influence, but not in the 
organizational and administration set-up. 

How the Plan Would Work. In order to be realistic 
in stating the case, let us think in terms of the agenda 
of a meeting of the council projected against the day’s 
happenings as recorded in a metropolitan daily paper. 
The front page headlines of any metropolitan paper 
will give us a cross section of how our democracy works 
or fails to work out in practice. These headlines list the 
nature of the problems that confront us and what needs 
to be done to make America safe for democracy. 

As I pick up my paper today, it suggests the following 
illuminating docket for the green conference table 
meeting: 
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SAMPLE AGENDA 
OF A COOPERATIVE COMMONWEALTH COUNCIL 


Reports of Standing Committees 


The list of items on the docket that follows is an actual 
transcription of the substance of the headlines of the paper 
I hold in my hand as I write. 


New Business 


City Government 


The newly elected mayor and city council 
Expression of opinion of the Press 


Individual Social Security 


Cases of juvenile delinquency 
Child labor law 

Old age pensions 
Unemployment 


Public Safety and Welfare 


The Neutrality Law 

Change in registry of United States Vessels— 
Neutrality Law 

Large army appropriations 

Failure to use franchise 

Local police department 

A movie showing challenged 

A case of ridiculing the President of the United 
States 


Industrial Conditions 


Cases requiring attention 

Cases recommended by Committee on Industrial 
Relations to the National Labor Relations 
Committee 
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The Courts 


Appointment of a new judge 
Leading citizen challenges the court’s action 


Publicity 
Voice public sentiment pro or con 
War propaganda. British charged by Germany 
with plotting Hitler’s assassination 
Editorials in daily papers 
Religious Items 
Absence of religious news from the front page 


These items are interesting not only from the stand- 
point of what they include, but also of what they omit. 
No religious notice was found on the front page. Re- 
ligion to the press seems to be of secondary importance. 
This in itself presents an interesting problem for a Co- 
operative Commonwealth Council to consider. The 
press is free, but the community is also free and at lib- 
erty to demand that religion be considered front page 
news. Now let us look for a moment at the bearing such 
a council docket might have on the problem of making 
democracy work. ‘Take as the first item, 

The City Council. How sure are we that the newly 
elected city government will perform its function and 
rule the city democratically? which means in the interest 
of the general good. The Cooperative Commonwealth 
Council can see that this is done and thus prevent the 
use of public office for private gain and the promotion 
of private interests. The fact that there is such a vigl- 
lance committee of citizens, representing not only the 
City Council but every other phase of the city’s life and 
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interests, would have a wholesome effect on the City 
Council, especially so if the vigilance committee makes 
honest inquiry and gives fearless publicity. “Turn on 
the light” was Theodore Roosevelt’s advice, and turn 
out the public offenders should be the slogan of the 
Cooperative Commonwealth Council. Make the city 
government work. Law enforcement and justice admin- 
istered by the courts make dictators unnecessary and im- 
possible. 

The Police Force. ‘The citizens employ the police to 
enforce the law. Every once in a while an investigation 
of the Department of Public Safety reveals a sickening 
story of graft and protection of criminals through fat 
bribes. The greater the crime the greater the price. 
The slimy trail sometimes leads back into the courts, 
and judges appointed to administer justice are sent to 
jail. Need this be? This sort of thing saps the life blood 
of democracy and encourages anarchy and revolt. What 
the mayor and the City Council, helplessly enmeshed in 
the political machinery cannot accomplish, a “Lexow 
Committee” occasionally accomplishes. The Coopera- 
tive Commonwealth Council acting as a group of citi- 
zens, by appointing a standing ‘““‘Lexow Committee,” 
can keep the police force clean and the courts, if you 
please, just. 

Take an Industrial Problem. The specific labor dis- 
pute featured as a front page headline in my daily paper 
today, was the report of the court decision of the Repub- 
lic Steel Strike of several summers ago. The United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals in Philadelphia ap- 
proved the recommendation of the National Labor Re- 
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lations Board and ordered the Republic Steel Company 
to “rehire 5,000 strikers and pay $7,500,000 back wages.” 
In local strike situations the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Council might bring about satisfactory solutions 
through a committee on arbitration and where that fails, 
bring the case to the attention of the National Labor 
Relations Council for action. Here is a piece of ma- 
chinery that promises much in furthering the cause of 
democracy in a human relationship most difficult to 
handle. ‘This is particularly true in situations, where 
the particular industry may be controlled by absentee 
ownership. 

Religion. How about religious problems around the 
ereen conference table? Here we reach very thin ice and 
very dangerous skating. This is true not only because 
religion is so personal a matter, nor because denomina- 
tionalism is so deeply entrenched, but particularly be- 
cause we have not seriously tried to get together in a 
truly cooperative way upon the most important matter 
that concerns a community, local and world-wide. We 
have had interdenominational groupings it is true, but 
these have been operating on a limited functional basis. 
For instance, we have had such national agencies pro- 
moting education, missions, or women’s work, but not 
until this very year have we had an interdenominational 
organization whose business it is to bring about unity 
of effort along the whole line of church activity. 

This organization is known as the Inter Council Field 
Department, and includes representation from national 
church councils such as the following: The Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Education, the Federal 
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Council of the Churches of Christ in America, the Home 
Missions Councils, the Foreign Missions Conference, the 
National Council of Church Women and the United 
Stewardship Council. That this organization expects to 
go into action is attested by the fact that several full- 
time executive secretaries have been appointed to carry 
out its program. 

Even this splendid achievement falls short in that 
only Protestants are included in this grouping. There is 
however another organization known as the National 
Conference of Jews and Christians which brings to- 
gether Catholics, Protestants and Jews for conference 
and fellowship. The confusing, contradictory, religious 
challenges and claims coming across the radio, and ap- 
pearing in the public press could and should be checked 
and the genuine claims of religion be brought into some 
sort of unity. ‘The community has rights and influence 
at this difficult point. What no denomination or national 
church agency working alone could accomplish, such 
inter church agencies could achieve through the good 
graces and mediation of the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Council. Here we have the lead that might well 
result in building up a religious cooperation of a 
practical constructive nature. Suggestions and resolu- 
tions originating around the green conference table 
would have a great influence on the moral and religious 
tone of the community. A closer unity and better under- 
standing on religion is indispensable if we are to make 
democracy work. 

Education as a Specific Council Problem. ‘The docket 
just discussed has certain clear cut implications for the 
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council building the cooperative commonwealth. If 
education has to do with the total influences operative 
in the community and if democracy presupposes proper 
relationships with all individuals in the community, 
then the council in dealing with education thinks of it 
as a process indispensable in establishing proper rela- 
tionship between persons to each other and toward the 
people in the community as a whole, and acting in 
groups within the community. 

Three distinctive educational functions then become 
the business of the council. First the council table is 
the seminar which serves as a means of getting informa- 
tion and educating the community leaders. Second, the 
conference table discussions must constitute not only the 
source materials for adult education but also the demo- 
cratic raw material for building the cooperative com- 
monwealth into the thought and life of every person, old 
and young in the community. And third, the formal 
education going on in the school system, must be so 
directed that the school itself trains coming citizens 
through actual living in the community as is befitting 
children and young people. 

The higher institutions of learning must be made to 
see that education has to do with building a democracy, 
with making lives rather than merely making a living or 
money. Each agency in the council must see to it that 
its ideals are embodied in the educational plans and its 
facilities are used to that end. Most of all we must come 
to see that the purpose of scientific learning is to render 
beneficent service to our fellowmen rather than destroy 
them with terrible weapons of war. 
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Note. In choosing the city as the basis of our com- 
munity study, we have not overlooked the supreme 
importance of town and country for democracy. ‘This 
omission is due to space limitations, but particularly 
because the adequate handling of the rural community 
lies beyond our reach. We are, however, hopeful that 
rural leaders may find stimulus here to help them build 
the cooperative commonwealth as the rural situation 
may require. 


By WaAy OF SUMMARY 


Looking at the total task of religious education, in its 
relation to the local church, we may best summarize it 
by repeating here the statement made at the end of 
Chapter I. 

A comprehensive, inclusive program of religious edu- 
cation would therefore include the coordination and 
integration of work done in the following areas: 

a. Non-sectarian teaching in the public school. 

b. Week Day Church Schools. 

c. Community Council type of Schools. 

d. ‘The Sunday Church School. 


“And Finally” 
A Rededication to Democracy 


WILLIAM PENN’s PRAYER 


“And thou Philadelphia, the Virgin Settlement of this 
Province—named before thou wert born,—What love, what 
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care, what service and what travail there have been to 
bring thee forth and to preserve thee from such as would 
abuse and defile thee. 

“Oh that thou mayest be kept from the evil that would 
overwhelm thee, that faithful to the God of thy mercies, 
in the life of righteousness, thou mayest be preserved to the 
end. 

“My soul prays to God for thee that thou mayest stand 
in the day of trial that thy children may be blest and thy 
people saved by his power.” ? 


These are the passionate words of a great patriot as he 
saw in the distance the building of a glorious nation, 
founded on the fear of God, and the love of brother- 
hood. 

Towering over the City of Brotherly Love which he 
founded, on top of City Hall, stands the giant statue of 
William Penn, affectionately known as “Billy Penn.” 
Placed there half a century ago it symbolizes the deepest 
longings of the citizens of Philadelphia for their city and 
for the nation. It is their prayer in bronze, that the 
benign influence of the founder of Philadelphia might 
be abiding and permanent as the years roll along. 

In plain sight of an audience: of two millions of 
people, reaching out from the very foot of the tower to 
the city limits in all directions, Penn seems to be saying, 
“My dear children, fair city of Brotherly Love, live thy 
name! Conceived in religion, your churches dare not 
be mere havens of heavenly rest. Born in liberty, con- 
tinue to ‘proclaim liberty throughout the land.’ ‘These 
halls below me dare not be the paradise of politicians, 


* William Penn’s Prayer Tablet, East City Hall Courtyard Entrance. 
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but. the laboratory of patriots true and noble. O 
church of God,” Penn seems to continue, “as Muehlen- 
berg once led his worshipping flock forth to help estab- 
lish our democracy, now lead out to the path of peace 
in defense of that democracy once more in peril. Be- 
loved city, where stood the Cradle of Liberty, where 
patriots dared to declare independence, and to write 
the Constitution of a free and independent nation, now 
rise up again and with the lovers of liberty the nation 
over, rededicate yourselves to the establishment of a new 
world order, in which all men are free and brotherly.” 

For such a task, mortal wisdom and strength is in- 
sufficient. “In God we trust.” To Him we too lift up 
our prayer. 


Lead on, O King Eternal! 
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